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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  HTMNISTS. 
By  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  with  great  de¬ 
light  my  brother  Samuel  W.  DufHeld’s  fascin¬ 
ating  volume  on  “English  Hymns.”  It  sur¬ 
passes  all  its  predecessors  in  that  line,  for  ful¬ 
ness  of  facts,  and  freshness  of  treatment.  The 
book  sets  me  upon  recalling  some  personal 
acquaintance  I  have  had  with  several  persons 
who  have  enriched  our  Hymnology. 

The  most  popular  of  American  hymns  was 
produced  by  the  king  of  American  Hymnists, 
Dr.  Eay  Palmer.  While  his  “  My  faith  looks 
up  to  Thee  ”  has  been  sung  around  the  globe, 
yet  as  a  poetic  composition  I  have  always  pre¬ 
ferred  the  hymn  commencing  with  “Jesus, 
these  eyes  have  never  seen.”  The  beloved 
veteran  still  abides  among  us  at  almost  four¬ 
score  ;  (he  was  born  at  Little  Compton,  Rhode 
Island,  and  not  in  Vermont,  as  Mr.  Duffleld 
has  it,  on  Nov.  12,  1808;)  and  a  lovelier  spirit 
than  his  is  not  to  be  found  this  side  of  heaven. 
Like  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar,  he  has  always  been 
greater  as  a  i>salmist,  than  as  a  preacher. 

When  a  schoolboy,  at  Mendham,  N.  J.,  I  was 
very  intimate  with  a  bright  lad  of  that  village, 
named  Aaron  Robarts  Wolfe.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  merchant  in  the  village,  and  a  pupil  in  the 
then  famous  “  Hill  Top  School.  ”  He  was  more 
fond  of  politics  than  of  poetry,  and  I  never 
dreamed  that  I  should  ever  give  out  any  of  his 
hymns  for  the  pulpit.  He  lives  in  modest  re¬ 
tirement  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  poor  health ; 
but  the  eiglit  contributions  which  he  has  made 
to  our  services  of  sacred  song  only  make  me 
wish  that  he  had  composed  ten  times  as  many. 
His  two  most  popular  pieces  are  “  Complete  in 
Thee,  no  work  of  mine,”  and  “A  parting  hymn 
we  sing,”  which  was  prepared  for  sacramental 
seasons.  Brother  Duffleld  says  that  Mr.  Wolfe 
—who  is  a  Presbyterian  minister,  but  has  de¬ 
voted  his  life  to  teaching,  and  not  to  a  pastor¬ 
ate— has  published  only  seven  hymns.  But  he 
strangely  overlooks  another  entitled  “After¬ 
wards,”  and  which  to  my  mind  is  the  sweetest 
of  all  my  friend  Wolfe’s  productions.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  the  line  “  I  bless  Thee,  Lord,  for  sor¬ 
rows  sent,”  and  is  the  745th  Hymn  in  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson’s  Spiritual  Songs.  I  wish  that  some  one 
would  compost'  a  tune  for  this  tender  heart- 
hymn,  and  thus  set  it  afloat  through  our  devo¬ 
tional  meetings.  There  are  always  suffering 
hearts  in  our  prayer-meetings ;  and  they  would 
welcome  a  piece  w’hich  breathes  the  spirit  of 
deepest  resignation. 

In  July,  1872,  I  attended  a  splendid  public 
dinner,  given  at  the  Fishmongers’  Hall,  in 
London.  Dr.  Bellows  introduced  me  to  a 
handsome  old  gentleman  of  eighty,  with  the 
words  “  This  is  my  friend  Sir  John  Bowring.” 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
take  the  hand  which  had  written  that  grand 
hymn  which  always  stirs  us  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet— “In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory.” 
Sir  John  was  a  remarkable  linguist,  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong, 
and  a  great  favorite  in  the  best  Christian  cir¬ 
cles  of  London.  He  composed  a  whole  volume 
of  religious  lyrics ;  but  will  be  remembered  by 
coming  generations  chiefly  as  the  author  of 
that  superb  hymn  on  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and 
the  missionary  hymn  “  Watchman,  tell  us  of 
the  night.”  Like  Mrs.  Sarah  Flower  \dams, 
who  wrote  “Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,”  Sir 
John  was  a  Unitarian  by  profession— although 
he  kept  his  peculiar  theology  out  of  his  glori¬ 
ous  hymns.  About  four  months  after  I  saw* 
him,  he  passed  away  to  his  rest,  and  on  his 
monument  is  carved  the  first  line  of  his  im¬ 
mortal  lyric  to  the  praise  of  his  and  our  Re¬ 
deemer.  Bowring  and  Dr.  Channing,  Fenelon 
and  Faber,  are  all  good  illustrations  of  the 
truth  that  the  theology  of  a  man’s  heart  is 
often  suiverior  to  the  theology  of  his  head. 

During  the  first  visit  which  I  made  to  Eng¬ 
land  (in  1842)  I  was  as  keen  on  the  scent  for  lit¬ 
erary  lions,  as  the  average  youth  just  out  of 
College.  While  staying  at  Sheffield,  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  myself  a  near  neighbor  to  dear 
old  James  Montgomery.  I  saw  him  often ;  my 
host,  ex-Mdvor  Vickers,  had  once  been  his  pu¬ 
pil.  Montgomery  was  born  close  by  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Rol)ert  Burns,  but  spent  his  active  life 
in  Sheffield  as  tt'acher,  editor,  and  poet.  He 
was  a  bachelor,  short  in  stature,  fresh  in  com¬ 
plexion,  with  a  snow-white  head,  and  he  wore 
a  most  remarkable  high  white  cravat,  with  an 
amplitude  of  ruffled  shirt-bosom.  The  old 
man  talked  with  me  about  America  with  great 
enthusiasm,  but  he  never  visited  the  country 
in  which  his  name  is  a  household  word.  Al¬ 
though  the  poet’s  father  was  a  Moravian  min¬ 
ister,  yet  he  belonged  to  St.  George’s  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  ill  Sheffield ;  and  I  used  to  love  to 
look  at  the  modest  veteran  as  he  stood  up  read¬ 
ing  his  prayer-book,  and  I  said  to  myself 
“  There  is  the  man  who  wrote  that  exquisite 
verse— 

“  Here  in  the  body  pent, 

AVisent  from  Thee  I  roam. 

Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent, 

A  day’s  march  nearer  home.” 

Among  the  living  hymnists  of  Great  Britain, 
Dr.  Horatius  Bonar  is,  by  all  odds,  the  most 
celebrated.  He  still  preaches  in  his  native 
city  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  sev¬ 
enty-eight.  His  discourses  are  orthodox,  but 
rather  dry,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  my 

friend  M -  once  said  to  him,  “  Dr.  Bonar, 

why  don’t  you  put  more  of  your  hymns  into  your 
sermons  ?  ”  In  person  he  is  short  and  rather 
stout,  with  a  fine  dark  eye,  and  deep  impres¬ 
sive  voic*e.  I  saw  but  very  little  of  him  in 
Edinburgh ;  he  has  not  the  sweet  winsomeness 
of  manners  which  make  his  brother  Dr.  An¬ 
drew*  A.  Bonar,  so  attractive  and  loveable. 
When,  during  my  address  to  the  Free  General 
Assembly,  I  playfully  said  “  My  congregation 
in  Brooklyn  constantly  do  what  Brother  Bo- 
nar’s  congregation  never  do  — they  sing  his 
beautiful  hymns,”  the  Assembly  burst  into  a 
roar.  Bonar  belonged  then  to  the  stiffest  stick¬ 
lers  for  “  Dawvid’s  P.salms  ” ;  but  since  then, 
his  people  have  introduced,  very  wisely,  mod¬ 
ern  hymns  into  their  worship.  I  hope  that 
they  have  the  good  taste  to  sing  often  their 
pastor’s  masteridece  “  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Jesus  say  ” ;  and  at  their  funeral  seiwices  they 
can  have  no  sweeter  song  of  comfort  than  “  Be¬ 
yond  the  smiling  and  the  weeping,  I  shall  be 
soon.” 

Two  widely  ix)pular  hymns  were  composed 
within  a  few  rods  of  this  church.  One  of  them, 
“  I  need  Thee  every  hour,”  is  the  production 
of  a  Baptist  iady,  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Hawkes,  who 
still  resides  in  Brooklyn.  Brother  Duffleld 
•singularly  omits  all  reference  to  her  admira¬ 
ble  hymn,  which  is  really  one  of  the  best  for 
practical  purposes  yet  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  other  hymn  is  that  famous  iSunday- 
school  favorite  which  has  more  popularity 
than  i>oetic  merit,  “Shall  we  gather  at  the 
river?”  Mr.  Lowry  the  author  was  my  near 
neighbor  when  he  had  charge  of  the  Hanson 
Place  Baptist  Church.  He  is  now  sixty  years 
old,  a  slender,  genial  man,  and  he  has  success¬ 
fully  launched  his  ark  on  that  same  hym  nol¬ 


ogic  flood  which  has  carried  P.  P.  Bliss  and 
Mrs.  Fanny  Crosby  Vanalstyne  over  all  the 
Sunday-schools,  prayer-meetings,  and  relig¬ 
ious  conventions  on  this  continent.  The  spirit 
of  his  hymns  is  cheerful  and  intensely  evangel¬ 
ical.  But  while  our  country  has  given  birth  to 
thousands  upon  thousands  both  of  hymns  and 
of  religious  rhymes,  it  were  well  to  weigh  them 
rather  than  count  them. 


FROM  THE  CAPITOL  CITY. 

The  Bride  of  the  White  House — The  Women  of  the 
Capital,  with  our  Public  Men. 

There  are  thousands  of  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  who  would  have  been  glad  to  look 
in  upon  the  White  House  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  15th.  A  pen-picture  may  interest  them. 
It  was  the  occasion  of  the  official  introduction 
of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  the  bride  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Since  the  days  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Tyler,  who  married  his  wife  in  New  York 
citj%  there  has  been  no  Presidential  bridal 
reception  in  the  Executive  Mansion.  Forty 
years  ago  Washington  was  an  insignificant, 
unadorned  Southern  town,  as  compared  with 
the  increasingly  beautiful  and  attractive  Capi¬ 
tal  of  to-day.  All  visitors  are  charmed  with 
it,  and  one  of  your  friends  is  wont  to  say  that 
life  is  too  short  to  spend  any  of  it  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington 

It  was  the  right  and  kind  thing  for  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  do,  to  give  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  Capital  an  opportunity  of  taking 
him  and  his  young  and  popular  wife  by  the 
hand,  with  congratulations.  The  public  re¬ 
ception,  oiKsn  to  everybody,  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  inst.  The  one  earlier  in 
the  week  was  the  card  reception.  The  form  of 
invitation  may  not  be  uninteresting.  Here  it 
is:  “The  President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  re¬ 
quest  the  honor  of  the  company  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Judicary,  the 
Congress,  and  the  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  the  ladies  of  their  families,  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  June  15th,  from  nine  to  eleven 
o’clock,  1886.”  The  multitude  drawn  together 
by  this  generous  invitation,  is  estimated  as 
high  as  5000.  Your  correspondent,  with  the 
better-half  who  has  a  mortgage  upon  him, 
was  about  tl^ree-quarters  of  an  hour  reaching 
the  President  and  bride,  after  falling  into  line. 
It  was  a  slow  march,  though  at  a  bridal.  The 
White  House  was  in  bridal  dress,  taxing  the 
Government  conservatories  for  all  of  verdure 
and  fragrance  and  beauty  that  nature  can  fur¬ 
nish  in  this  early  Summer-time. 

Everybody  took  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Cleveland  by  the  hand,  and  there  is  but  one 
verdict  as  to  the  beauty  and  bearing  and  grace 
of  the  youthful  bride  of  twenty-one  Summers. 
Though  but  recently  a  school  girl,  she  was 
equal  to  the  trying  ordeal  of  this  overwhelm¬ 
ing  public  ovation.  Her  new  position  will  re¬ 
quire  more  than  the  stamina  of  the  ordinary 
woman,  but  I  am  sure  the  general  verdict,  as  ' 
reflected  by  the  press  of  the  country,  will  en-  j 
courage  and  strengthen  her  for  her  new  and  I 
exoeedingly  trying  place  in  the  nation.  Only 
tlioso  familiar  with  public  life  at  the  national 
capital,  know  how  much  strength  of  muscle 
and  nerve  and  faith  it  involves.  I  am  glad  to  ' 
note  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  have  sought  ! 
the  house  of  God  upon  the  two  Sabbaths  since  ! 
they  are  one,  and  I  trust  their  places  will  nev¬ 
er  be  vacant.  None  more  than  they  need 
“  The  day  of  rest  and  gladness, 

The  balm  of  care  and  sadness,” 
provided  by  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  day  in 
His  own  house  of  prayer  and  praise. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  your  readers  gener¬ 
ally  that  the  corps  of  diplomats  resident  at 
Washington  appear  in  court  dress  at  public 
receptions,  and  how  varied  that  is,  you  may  ■ 
infer  when  you  remember  the  extent  of  our 
international  relations.  We  simple  .Americans,  | 
ourselves  i)roud  of  our  sovereignty,  have  strip-  ! 
ped  off  the  glitter  and  tinsel  of  royalty  in  dress 
and  in  manner  of  life  generally.  I  am  glad  we 
have. 

It  is  said  that  our  .Attorney-General  avoids 
public  receptions,  because  he  will  not  don  the 
regulation  swallow-tail.  It  is  the  privilege,  at  ! 
least  of  .American  men — I  tliink  of  women,  too  | 
— to  dress  as  tliey  plt'ase,  so  long  as  tliey  live 
honestly,  and  do  not  offenil  the  average  taste. 
This  liberty  we  will  never  surrender.  I  wish  ! 
all,  men  and  women,  might  be  independent,  j 
and  break  the  shackles  of  fashion  which  en-  ' 
slave  not  a  few. 

Blue  and  gold,  from  Gen.  Sheri<lan,  the  pop- 
ul.ar  chief  of  our  army,  down  to  the  humblest 
shoulder  straps,  with  Admiral  and  the  inferior  ' 
ranks  in  the  Navy,  added  picturesqueness  to  ' 
the  surging  crowds  at  this  bridal  reception.  ! 
Cabinet  olTicers,  grave  Senators  and  Represen¬ 
tatives,  with  our  honored  .Judges,  impressed  ! 
us  with  the  manliness  and  dignity  of  our  civil  ; 
life.  Government  and  manhood  survive  i>osi-  ; 
tion  and  administration.  The  man  is  greater  I 
than  the  ofiice.  | 

Some  of  your  readers  will  be  disappointed  if  j 
nothing  is  said  of  the  toilets  of  the  ladies.  The 
average  correspondent,  and  we  have  a  host  I 
here  representing  the  ]>ress  of  the  whoh'  coun¬ 
try,  gives  the  detail  of  dress  and  nonsense,  j 
And  I,  who  do  not  enter  into  this  detail,  act'd 
not  say  that  there  is  not  a  little  that  offends 
and  nauseates.  It  is  not  so  much  the  richness 
and  excesses  of  dress,  as  the  no  that  of¬ 

fends  virtuous  taste.  And  not  infrequently 
the  most  homely  throws  out  in  bold  relief  that 
homeliness,  whilst  bidding  for  public  notice. 
The  sensible,  godly  women  of  the  country,  owe 
it  to  their  sex  and  to  society  and  to  the  Church 
and  to  Christ,  to  reform  these  growing  viola¬ 
tions  of  good  taste,  often  to  the  extent  of  shock¬ 
ing  the  priceless  in  our  better,  purer,  higher, 
nobler  nature.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  esteem 
and  love  for  our  American  women.  They  have 
no  jieers  in  any  laud.  And  nowhere  in  our 
whole  country  is  there  more  of  beauty  and  cul¬ 
ture  and  worth  in  womanhood,  than  here  in 
Washington.  These  departments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  in  them  hundreds  of  women,  the 
jwers  of  any  of  their  sisters  in  Christendom. 
They  are  daily  toilers,  independent  bread-win¬ 
ners,  largely  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  church¬ 
es,  women  ready  to  every  good  work,  whose 
worth  is  beyond  all  price.  Of  the  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  money  passing  through  the  hands  of 
these  women  in  the  Government,  not  a  penny 
has  ever  been  lost  by  their  carelessness  or  dis¬ 
honesty.  All  honor  to  these  weaker,  stronger 
ones!  Whatever  changes  may  come  in  the 
Government,  I  hope  the  women  will  be  pro¬ 
tected.  But  womanhood  owes  it  to  her  sex  to 
lift  herself  high  up  above  the  thought  and 
worry  and  life-absorbing  question.  Wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed  ?  The  time  will  never  come 
when  the  bride  will  forget  her  ornaments,  nor 
be  indifferent  to  her  attire.  She  should  not  be 
indifferent  to  these  things.  I  s{>eak  of  the  lack 
of  attire,  for  that  more  than  gold  and  jewels 
and  costly  array,  offends  good  taste  and  un¬ 
sullied  virtue. 

But  the  time  is  here  now,  under  the  elevat¬ 


ing  influence  of  the  Gospel,  which  has  done  so 
much  for  woman,  and  for  which  woman  is  do¬ 
ing  so  much,  for  the  Christian  women  of  this 
land  to  rebuke  and  reform  the  excesses  which 
bankrupt  the  purse  and  tarnish  virtue. 

This  Presidential  bridal  was  a  study,  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  surface,  as  it  did,  much  of  that  which 
is  best  and  highest  in  Washington  life.  To 
many  it  was  only  a  sort  of  Vanity  Fair,  and 
nothing  but  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
was  fed  by  it.  Really,  it  was  a  gathering  of 
the  brain  and  moral  forces  of  our  Government, 
of  the  Governments  of  Christendom,  whose 
representatives  revolve  around  this  our  na¬ 
tional  centre.  The  men  and  women  were 
there  that  mould  and  form  public  opinion,  that 
frame  and  execute  the  laws,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  the  ambassadors  of  a  higher  than  any  earth¬ 
ly  court.  This,  after  all,  is  the  great  conserv¬ 
ing  power  in  the  Republic,  making  it  influen¬ 
tial  among  the  nations. 

The  youthful  bride  in  whose  honor  the  peo¬ 
ple  gathered,  has  much  to  do,  not  only  in 
moulding  the  character  and  guiding  the  life  of 
our  President,  but  in  shaping  society  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  at  the  same  time  that  she  makes  her 
impress  upon  the  tens  of  thousands  from  all 
parts  of  our  country  who  from  time  to  time 
pay  respects  to  the  first  lady  in  the  Republic. 
The  receptions  of  this  week  give  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land  a  good  send-off,  meeting,  I  doubt  not,  the 
highest  expectations  of  her  youthful,  hopeful, 
loving  heart,  in  which  her  husband  safely  trust- 
eth.  Let  us  hope  that  the  fondest  f'xpectations 
of  the  good  of  the  people  will  be  realized  in  the 
future,  that  this  bud  of  promise  may  be  but 
the  “  first  fruits.”  I  am  sure  the  benediction 
of  all  the  people  will  rest  upon  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  bride  of  to-day.  B. 

WashlUKton,  D.  C.,  .Tune  19,  1886. 


DEATH  OF  A  FAMOUS  INVENTOR. 

It  is  but  recently  that  there  died  in  our  vicini¬ 
ty  at  the  age  of  almost  a  hundred  years,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  inventors  our  country  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Perhaps  no  other  American  has  pat¬ 
ented  so  many  inventions  utilized  in  the  com¬ 
mon  everyday  employments  of  life,  as  Lemuel 
Wellman  Wkight.  Many  of  these  patents, 
taken  out  early  in  the  century,  had  run  their 
course  and  expired  by  limitation  nearly  half 
a  century  before  the  inventor  himself  passed 
away.  Who  asks  the  history  of  the  useful  pin, 
or  thinks  such  an  insignificant  thing  needed  to 
be  invented  ?  Y’et  little  Lem  Wright,  as  he  sat 
watching  his  mother  at  her  sewing,  was  struck 
with  the  bother  she  had  to  fastt'n  her  work  with 
a  bit  of  pointed  wire,  around  which  another 
piece  was  twisted,  forming  ahead  that  was  con¬ 
tinually  coming  off,  and  the  boy  thought  if  head 
and  body  were  combined  in  one,  the  difficulty 
would  be  obviated.  The  idea  was  so  natural, 
and  the  process  to  carry  it  out  so  simple,  that 
the  fact  of  its  being  an  invention  was  soon  for¬ 
gotten  in  a  community  largely  profiting  by  it; 
for  the  manufacture  of  pins  has  made  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  many  men,  while  it  has  lightened  the 
labors  of  innumerable  millions  of  women.  , 

Mr.  AVright  was  born  in  Plainfield,  New 
Hampshire.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a 
soldier  in  the  old  French  w'ar  and  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  His  father.  Dr.  Eben  Wright,  also 
served  in  the  Revolution;  aftt'rwards  return¬ 
ing  to  the  i>ractice  of  his  profession,  in  which 
he  held  a  distinguished  position.  Mr.  Wright’s 
mother  was  Nlartha,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  Wellman,  founder  of  a  colony  in  f!or- 
nish.  New  Hampshire,  and  who  holds  an  emi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  annals  of  the  State.  The 
Wellmans  were  allied  to  the  Pattersons  and 
the  Russells ;  two  of  the  regicide  judges— Gofle 
and  Whalley — were  eonneetc'd  with  the  latter, 
and  it  was  in  the  house  of  one  Dr.  Russell  that 
they  found  protection  on  fleeing  to  America. 
Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  young  Wright  was  destined  for 
the  ministry,  but  Latin  and  Greek  had  no  at¬ 
tractions  for  the  bright  boy  who  hankered  for 
the  miniature  workshoji,  where  at  nine  years 
of  ago  he  ha<l  puzzled  over  and  worked  out  the 
pin  and  other  ])roblems.  Yielding  to  his  wishes, 
his  i)arents  apprenticed  him  to  a  cloekmakt'r, 
who  in  those  days  was  also  a  jeweller,  with 
whom  he  remained  till  he  had  learned  the 
trade,  and  more  than  fifty  clocks  of  his  own 
make  are  in  use  in  New  England  to-day. 

Having  received  an  order  for  a  regulator  for 
the  Caj)itol  at  .Albany,  he  was  on  his  way  to 
fulfil  the  commission  when  a  proposition  from 
Seth  Hunt  <'hangcd  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Hunt  was  desirous  of  introducing 
into  Englind  some  .American  inventions  for 
wool-si)inning.  and  offered  the  energetic  j'oung 
artizan  a  lucrative  position.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  youth  little  flrcamed  that  over  forty  years 
would  elapse  Ix'fore  he  returned  to  his  native 
land,  and  that  <luring  these  years  he  wquld 
achieve  a  rejnitation  in  the  mother  country 
ranking  him  among  her  mo.st  noted  engineers ; 
for  his  bust  now  stands  in  the  British  Museum 
betw-een  those  of  Watt  and  Stephenson. 

A  full  list  of  his  inventions  does  not  exist, 
but  two  large  folios  presented  to  him  by  the 
English  Patent  Office  contain  the  drawings 
and  record  of  thirty-two  most  important  in¬ 
ventions.  One  for  the  management  of  heavy 
artillery  behind  walls  and  parapets  without 
embrasures,  was  the  first  ever  employed,  and 
is  now  used  in  all  countries.  AVith  it  the  gun 
can  be  elevated  and  depressed,  but  one  man 
being  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire.  He  invent¬ 
ed  machinery  for  housing  sugar  hogsheads, 
which  resulted  in  a  great  saving  of  labor,  an(l 
avoidance  of  the  risk  to  life  and  limb  which 
the  workmen  incurred  by  the  old  methods. 
Cloth  manufactories  are  indebted  to  him  for 
numerous  improvements  in  .spinning  and  weav¬ 
ing,  and  for  very  i>racticable  and  economical 
bleaching  processes.  AA’ ood  screws,  world-wide 
in  use,  are  his  invention  ;  also  the  iron  attach¬ 
ment  for  piano-strings,  by  which  the  variations 
in  the  weather  do  not  affect  the  tone.  .After 
the  fire  in  a  theatre  in  Brooklyn  caused  such 
destruction  of  life,  he  invented  an  iron  curtain 
which  should  serve  as  a  safeguard  between  the 
audience  and  the  stage.  This  invention  was 
made  when  he  was  over  eighty  yen  rs  of  age. 
AA’hen  rags  began  to  be  scarce,  he  found  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  them  by  a  process  by  which  straw 
and  other  fibrous  substances  were  converted 
into  paper. 

AVhen  the  law  was  passed  in  England  forbid¬ 
ding  the  employment  of  boys  as  chimney¬ 
sweeps,  it  was  at  first  evaded  by  sending  out 
girls  to  replace  the  contraband  boys;  but  a 
brush  contracting  and  expanding  like  an  um¬ 
brella,  which  Mr.  AA’ right  soon  brought  for¬ 
ward,  rendered  the  employment  of  either  boys 
or  girls  unnecessary. 

The  great  invention  of  the  locomotive  was 
due  to  the  genius  of  George  Stephenson,  but  it 
was  only  one  year  afb'r  it  was  patented  liefore 
Mr.  AVright  came  forward  with  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  it.  No  doubt  the  engineer  of  to-day 
smiles  at  the  clumsiness  of  both,  but  those 
were  the  first  steps  in  an  invention  which  in 


three-quarters  of  a  century  has  revolutionized 
locomotion  throughout  the  globe.  Then  comes 
Mr.  AA’right’s  patent  for  his  own  invention,  the 
T  rail,  which  railroad  men  have  long  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  fundamental  feature,  hardly  stopping 
to  think  to  whose  active  mind  the  invention 
was  due. 

Following  out  the  uses  and  applications  of 
iron,  Mr.  AA’ right  took  out  a  patent  for  an  iron 
bridge  so  long  ago,  that  w’hen  ho  proposed  its 
adootionforthe  Brooklyn  Bridge,  they  decided 
that  the  underlying  principle  was  no  new  thing ; 
no  more  it  was,  for  Mr.  AVright’s  inventions 
were  all  remarkable  for  their  extreme  simplici¬ 
ty,  and  therefore  they  were  quickly  pirated, 
absorbed,  and  elaborated  into  more  complicat¬ 
ed  ones. 

AA'hen  j'oung  AA'right  left  America,  mechani¬ 
cal  engineering  was  in  its  infancy;  with  few* 
exceptions  he  stood  far  ahead  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  England  was  a  far  country,  in  space 
and  in  thought.  Now  space  is  almost  anni¬ 
hilated,  and  thoughts  fly  with  lightning  speed 
from  shore  to  shore. 

Almost  to  the  last  days  of  his  life  he  was  oc- 
cui)ied  with  paper  and  pencil,  ruler  and  instru¬ 
ments,  working  out  the  plans  with  which  his 
busy  brain  was  teeming ;  and  when  weakness 
caused  his  hand  to  falter,  he  moaned  and  be¬ 
wailed  that  so  many  undeveloped  ideas  would 
be  lost  to  the  world ! 

Mr.  AVright  was  a  typical  gentleman— aris¬ 
tocratic  in  appearance,  but  extremely  affable 
and  courteous  to  all  who  approached  him,  thus 
insiiiring  a  feeling  of  personal  regard  as  well 
as  of  profound  respect  for  a  wonderful  genius 
which  was  always  devoted  to  the  good  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Though  he  never  married,  he  had 
many  relatives  to  whom,  though  they  were  of 
a  later  generation  than  his  own,  he  so  endear¬ 
ed  himself  by  his  sweetness  and  gentleness, 
that  his  last  days  were  spent  among  them  in 
great  happiness  till  he  passed  aw’ay,  having 
nearly  completed  a  hundred  years ! 

_ H.  M.  B. 

“AMBROSE”  UNDER  THE  TREES. 

I  have  taken  a  seat  under  the  trees  for  my 
reading  and  meditations.  Under  the  trees, 
but  not  under  the  Catalpa,  for  up  in  this 
lake  air  we  have  no  place  for  that  sappy 
wood,  with  its  big-eared,  flapping  leaves.  Our 
trees  are  sweet  mai>les  and  elms.  I  have  great 
satisfaction  with  my  company.  I  am  too  far 
away  to  join  the  good  Dr.  Cuyler  at  that  Ha- 
thorn  Spring,  but  my  neighbors  are  immense¬ 
ly  genial.  They  are  the  robins,  the  bluebirds, 
the  wrens,  a  scarce  oriole,  and  the  ever  plenty 
sparrows.  Now  some  blow  at  these  latter.  I 
do  not.  I  enjoy  their  plucky,  democratic  ways. 
Tliey  attend  to  kindly  duty.  Of  late  they  are 
(lancing  and  chirping — or  chipping— over  the 
street  iiavement  at  a  great  rate.  AVhat  are 
they  at  ?  AA^hy,  their  youths  are  abroad,  learn¬ 
ing  sparrow  duty.  The  parental  bird  is  hunt¬ 
ing  ti'l-bits,  which  the  infants,  as  large  as  sire 
and  dam,  are  eager  to  have  put  in  their  mouths, 
to  which  parental  love  gladly  accedes.  Is  not 
that  right  ? 

Our  orioles  are  housed  in  an  old-fashioned 
pursi'  hung  from  the  twig  of  a  high  elm,  but 
tholv  \oicL'  is  very  charming  when  they  deign 
to  b't  it  b('  heard. 

The  bliu'birds  do  not  care  to  say  much  after 
getting  to  housekeeiiing.  I  put  them  up  boxes, 
which  they  share,  not  very  harmoniously,  w*ith 
the  wrf'us.  But  their  fine  heads  thrust  out  of 
their  door,  is  a  consoling  object  to  one  who 
loves  Nature  and  the  little  folks  belonging  to 
Nature’s  family. 

The  ]>ossession  of  the  box  is  the  standing 
contest  of  these  birds  with  the  wrens.  Firet 
poss('ssion,  followed  up  with  occupancy,  deter- 
minc's  the  validity  of  preC'mption.  The  wren 
is  no  bigger  than  a  small  thumb,  but  he  makes 
up  in  siiirit  what  he  lacks  in  bulk.  His  first 
care,  once  jiossessed  of  a  box,  is  to  fill  all  the 
front  of  it«ith  sticks,  so  that  nothing  larger 
than  a  bumblebee  can  g('t  in.  He  insists  each 
year  on  possessing  my  paper  box,  and  will  fill 
it  with  his  sticks  several  times  in  a  day,  till  his 
patience  wears  out.  It  is  amusing  to  see  him 
get  in  a  stick  a  foot  long  through  a  hole  less 
than  two  inches  in  diameter.  To  carry  the 
stick,  he  sensibly  bikes  it  in  the  middle ;  but  it 
will  not  go  in  that  way,  so  he  drops  it  and 
catches  it  at  the  end,  when  he  has  no  difficul¬ 
ty. 

But  the  robins  are  the  best  company.  They 
come  in  small  flocks  at  evening  to  the  lawn  for 
angleworms.  The  young,  which  are  as  large 
as  the  pater  and  mater  familias,  are  known  by 
their  speckled  breasts.  All  are  as  tamo  as 
hens.  How  the  bird  knows  where  a  worm  four 
ft'ct  away  is,  is  a  mystery.  Is  it  by  hearing  ? 
AA’ith  thi'ee  or  four  jumps  she  plumps  herself  at 
its  residence,  and  seizing,  tugs  at  it,  ofb'n  help¬ 
ing  the  pull  with  wings ;  and  having  brought 
it  out,  goes  to  chopping  it  small  for  the  young 
lubber,  who  is  on  hand  in  a  jiff.y’,  and  with  a 
whirr  of  his  wings  and  a  squeak  of  supplica¬ 
tion,  has  the  morsel  tucked  quickly,  by  father 
or  mother,  in  its  greedy  mouth.  AVhen  the 
first  brood  is  well  advanced,  the  old  birds  dis¬ 
appear  in  a  measure  for  awhile;  but  j'ou  will 
hear  one  of  them,  as  a  musician,  having  a 
great  deal  to  say  or  sing  about  “Peter.”  I 
suppose  Peter  is  regarded  as  taken  care  of 
when  a  second  brood  is  hatched  and  needs 
feeding. 

But  this  lake  air  gets  chill  early  till  the  Sum¬ 
mer  heats  come  in  earnest.  And  may  they 
come  without  that  other  small  bird  which  al¬ 
ways  pre.sents  his  bill,  giving  for  pay  the  fiery 
itching,  for  which  even  his  music  is  not  a  com¬ 
pensation. 

Undt'r  the  trees  I  have  liecn  reading  the  do¬ 
ings  of  the  Assembly.  I  observe  that  it  has  sent 
us  another  overture,  asking  “  Shall  an  elder 
preside  over  the  General  Assembly?”  that  is, 
if  OIK'  wants  to  do  it,  and  the  Assembly  wants 
to  have  him.  One  of  our  papers  has  b('en  bang¬ 
ing  away  at  this  matter  for  a  long  while,  as  if 
somebody— the  ministers— ivere  dreadfully  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  I  do  not  understand  that  they 
care  a  wisp  of  straw,  one  way  or  the  other,  ex¬ 
cept  ns  they  wish  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  el¬ 
dership.  They  preside,  not  infrequently,  over 
the  lesser  bodies,  and  there  is  no  evident  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  not  over  the  higher,  only 
so  that  the  man  selected  shall  be  a  man  ac- 
(luainted  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  fitted 
by  nature  and  education  to  preside  over  such 
a  body.  I  could  name  an  elder  in  Alichigan, 
who  I  believe  would  meet  the  requirements. 

It  is  no  secret  that  there  are  elders  w’ho  think 
they  are  pushed  aside  and  sent  always  to  the 
tail,  nor  that  there  are  ministerif  also  who  do 
not  get  the  places  they  are  entitled  to.  A 
couple  of  Christ’s  disciples  wanted  to  “sit, 
right  and  left,  in  the  Kingdom.”  The  writer 
of  this  has  been  on  both  sides  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  structure.  He  served  eight  or  ten  years  in 
the  eldership — was  sent  as  such  to  Pn  sbytery, 
Hynod,  and  General  A.ssembly,  repeatedly.  As 
a  mini.ster,  he  has  of  course  repeated  this  trip¬ 
le  attendance.  But  on  one  side  or  the  other 


he  never  had  cause  of  complaint.  He  has 
served  on  committees,  first  and  last,  and  never 
failed  to  get  as  high  up  as  he  had  ability  to 
perform  the  duty.  The  truth  is,  there  are  more 
elders  than  ministers.  The  church  at  Batrille 
has  but  one  of  the  latter,  but  has  eight  of  the 
former.  If  they  take  turns  at  Presbytery  or 
Synod,  each  can  go  once  in  four  years,  while 
the  faithful  minister  goes  twice  each  year. 
Hence  he  is  apt  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
Church  affairs,  and  keeps  the  run  of  things  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  co-sessioners.  But  there  are  men 
who  not  only  keep  up  but  go  ahead  of  him.  I 
shall  vote,  if  permitted,  to  let  the  elder  guide 
the  great  body  of  the  Church’s  representatives. 
I  was  not  brought  up  to  say  “  Church  courts,” 
and  do  not  believe  in  any  such  affair  or  fic¬ 
tion. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  end  of  that  complaint 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Saharanpur,  an  outside 
affair,  against  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
in  the  matter  of  Missionary  Woodskle  by  the 
report  of  the  Assembly’s  committee,  that  said 
Presbytery  was  not  entitled  to  complain,  and 
besides  that  the  whole  case  had  been  referred 
to  the  Synod  of  India,  where  it  belonged. 

This  matter  plagued  the  Committee  on 
Church  Polity  in  1883  at  Saratoga.  A  minority 
of  said  Committee,  this  writer  among  them, 
took  this  very  ground,  that  neither  by  ecclesi¬ 
astical  right  nor  as  matter  of  comity  was  the 
complaint  entitled  to  stand.  There  w*as  the 
pressing  danger  of  precipitating  an  angry  de¬ 
bate  in  the  Assembly,  when,  by  a  lucky  turn, 
it  was  shunted  upon  a  judicial  go-cart,  and  so 
was  sent  to  our  Presbytery  of  Furrukhabad. 
It  has  returned  each  year  to  plague  some  com¬ 
mittee  or  other,  and  especially  our  venerable 
Secretary  Lowrie,  to  say  nothing  of  him  of  the 
inssionanj  Review,  who  can  at  any  time  get  a 
fight  out  of  a  cucumber.  But  it  has  its  quie¬ 
tus  finally.  Pace.  Dear  brother  Hawley  took 
the  same  minority  side.  He  has  gone  where 
complaints  do  not  plague  committees. 

Another  trouble  is  clearing  up.  Last  Fall 
our  little  bundle  of  consecrated  energy  label¬ 
led  Sheldon  Jackson,  was  reported  as  arrested 
by  the  officers  of  the  law  up  in  Alaska,  and 
thrust  into  durance  vile.  AVhat  crime  had  the 
little  Doctor  committed  ?  For  awhile  nobody 
could  tell.  Could  it  be  that  because  it  was 
“  out  of  the  world  ”  he  had  forgotten  his  early 
training,  etc.,  etc.  ? 

It  is  finally  all  out,  clear  as  noon.  Some 
three  men  who  wanted  office  and  “a  good 
time,”  had  been  sent  by  President  Arthur— 
perhaps  to  be  rid  of  them— as  Governor,  Attor¬ 
ney,  and  J udge  in  that  far  away  domain  of  the 
American  Universe,  bought  by  Mr.  Seward  of 
Russia  for  $7,2(K1,0()U. 

These  three  men,  belonging  to  some  species 
of  the  genus  rowdy,  did  not  want  any  schools 
in  Alaska,  where  virtue  and  b'mperauce  were 
to  be  taught,  and  so  set  to  work  to  break  up 
Dr.  Jackson’s  schools,  and  for  awhile  they 
succeeded  in  doing  a  good  deal  of  mischief. 
But  the  Doctor’s  work  in  the  intere.st  of  »'du- 
cation,  religion,  and  morality,  is  itro.^jiering, 
the  conspirators  being  quickly  rec'alled,  and 
decent  men  put  in  their  places.  Dr.  Jackson 
is  the  Government’s  agent  of  public  education 
in  that  Territory,  and  in  spite  of  distances  and 
want  of  transportation,  is  getting  schools  es¬ 
tablished  at  principal  points  over  the  Territory. 

Southern  Alaska,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
in  the  latitude  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  warmed 
by  water  in  the  same  w’ay.  The  ocean  current 
along  the  Chinese  and  Japan  shore,  flows 
northward  till  it  strikes  the  point  of  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Islands,  where  it  divides,  one  part  going 
up  to  be  cooled  in  the  Behring  Seas,  while  the 
other  curls  talong  the  Alaskan  shore  down  to 
AA’ashington  Territory.  AVhen  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  taken  up,  or  before,  a  great  swarm  of 
people  will  want  to  live  in  Alaska.  There  are 
great  resources  there.  Already  some  religion 
is  needed. 

Yesterday  was  Children’s  Day.  AlThen  the 
observance  of  the  day  was  proposed  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  at  Saratoga  in  1883,  the  (piestion  was 
Can  it  be  made  profitable  to  the  congregation 
as  a  whole  ?  Trial  for  three  years  has  produc¬ 
ed  satisfaction  this  way,  I  believe.  At  any  rate, 
all  the  denominations  are  doing  it.  And  as  all 
do  it  at  once,  there  is  less  running  from  churc'h 
to  church  in  cities  for  novelty  or  exhibition. 
At  the  Presbyterian  Church  here,  the  pastor 
preached  to  the  children  in  the  morning,  and 
the  evening  was  given  to  their  exercises. 

Special  exercises  are  increasing  all  around. 
Two  weeks  since  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public  organization,  or  “Post,”  as  they  call  it, 
desired  to  have  their  annual  worsliip  previous 
to  Decoration  Day  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
here,  and  to  be  addressed  by  the  pastor,  the 
service  to  be  had  in  the  evening ;  and  their  de¬ 
sire  was  accede(rl  to,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
The  church  aisles,  lecture-room,  vestibule,  and 
even  outside  spaces,  were  occupied.  The  ser¬ 
mon  discussed  the  benefits  obtained  from  the 
war,  viz :  the  abolition  of  slavery,  preservation 
of  our  nationality,  and  an  enduring  peace,  and 
inculcated  the  culture  of  patriotism  as  a  re¬ 
quirement  of  religion. 

These  mentions  of  local  doings,  remind  me 
that  as  a  correspondent  of  news,  this  writer  is 
of  small  value.  I  was  looking  in  The  Evange¬ 
list  for  some  account  of  an  installation  service 
in  a  neighboring  parish,  which  occurred  awhile 
since,  w’hen  it  dawned  on  me  that  I  should  my¬ 
self  have  mentioned  it.  But  “  bettt'r  late  than 
never.”  Rev.  C.  D.  Ellis  was  installed  pastor 
of  two  churches.  First  and  Second,  at  Mar¬ 
ietta,  some  two  months  ago,  the  two  churches 
being  met  together,  though  situated  some  three 
miles  or  more  apart.  Rev.  AV.  J.  Stoutenburg 
presided,  Ib'v.  W.  T.  Rawson  giving  charge  to 
the  congregation,  and  Rev.  A.  Danskin  to  the 
pastor,  the  sermon  being  by  the  Bay  City  pas¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Danskin  was  lately  at  Sault  St.  Marie, 
but  is  called  to  the  church  at  Vassar,  where  he 
is  successfully  soothing  its  late  ebullitions. 
Brother  Ellis  has  been  doing  service  at  Mason. 
Marlette  is  a  pretty  village  in  Sanilac  county, 
the  only  place  in  that  county  where  there  is  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  our  connection.  These 
two  churches— these  one — came  to  us  from  the 
United  Presbyterians  with  their  minister.  Rev. 
B.  J.  Forrester,  now  gone  homo.  AVe  t<x)k 
them  in,  but  did  not  “  get  them  away.”  They 
sing  Rouse,  or  a  hybrid  of  him,  yet.  Brother 
Ellis  w’as  a  AVabash  student,  and  of  the  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary,  Chicago,  and  is  finished  off  by 
travel  in  Europe.  If  such  ought  not  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  who  has  titie  to  success  ?  At  all  events, 
he  has  our  be.st  wishes. 

Another  thing  that  I  have  read  under  the 
trees  has  been  that  grand  speech  of  Mr. 
Blaine  at  Portland  on  Irish  affairs.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  for  years,  that  wiien  the  Irish 
people  would  stop  their  absurd  vaporings,  with 
threats  of  dynamite  and  such  murderous  non¬ 
sense,  and  rely  on  a  calm  clear  statement  of 
their  case,  the  world  could  not  refuse  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  them.  That  time  seems  to  have  come. 
On  that  side  the  ocean  and  on  this,  their  case 
is  being  considered.  And  why  more  difflcuity, 


inherently,  in  Ireland  having  a  local  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  government  as  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  than  in  Michigan  doing  the  same 
thing  as  a  part  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
they  will  get  it.  Ambrose. 


“PASTORAL  MISSIONS.” 

We  have  “  foreign  missions  ”  and  “  home 
missions”;  should  there  not  be  also  some¬ 
thing  that  we  can  call  “  pastoral  missions,”  or 
“  immediate  missions  ”  ?  The  tendency  of  the 
Church  at  the  present  day  is  to  expend  its  great¬ 
est  efforts  in  the  cities  and  villages ;  there  we 
have  our  strong  churches  and  well-supported 
ministers;  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  has 
found  an  important  branch  of  its  work  in  the 
cities.  But  round  about  nearly  every  city  and 
village  there  is  a  large  tract  of  country  spiritu¬ 
ally  desolate ;  many  rural  churches  are  going 
to  decay ;  farmers  are  living  in  neglect  of  (Tod’s 
house.  Even  village  churches  whose  large 
sheds  used  to  be  full  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath, 
now  have  but  few  families  in  the  country; 
roads  that  used  to  be  travelled  by  many  teams 
on  their  way  to  church  are  now  travelled  on 
the  Sabbath,  if  at  all,  only  for  business  and 
pleasure.  And  there  is  an  apparent  disinclina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  pastors  to  look  after  these 
regions.  They  will  not  add  materially  to  their 
support,  and  they  may  fail  to  contribute  large¬ 
ly  to  the  attendance  on  church  services,  and 
yet  they  contain  souls  that  are  immortal. 
What  shall  be  done  for  them  ? 

If  they  will  not  come  where  the  Gospel  is 
preached,  let  God’s  ministers  in  true  apostolic 
spirit  carry  the  Gospel  to  them.  Let  every 
pastor  consider  the  entire  territory  in  which 
he  dwells  mission  ground,  and  let  any  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  the  people  live  in  neglect  of 
religion  be  visited  with  preaching  in  the  school- 
house,  and  if  possible  be  visited  from  house  to 
house.  And  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  go  to  such  a  neighborhood  every  Sab¬ 
bath,  let  their  interest  be  roused  by  organizing 
among  them  a  local  Sabbath-school,  and  either 
furnishing  lay-workers  from  the  church  to 
help  them,  or  encouraging  them  to  look  after 
their  own  wants  every  Sabbath.  As  such 
schools  can  frequently  be  sustained  only 
through  the  warm  weather,  they  should  be  or¬ 
ganized  at  once. 

In  visiting  such  a  neighborhood,  the  writer 
W’as  greeted  by  a  iady  with  the  exclamation 
“  I  have  often  wondered  why  in  the  world  you 
ministers  did  not  come  out  hero  and  try  to  do 
us  some  good.”  Another  lady  says  “  The  peo¬ 
ple  about  here  neglect  church  and  spend  Sun¬ 
day  in  visiting.  I  am  a  member  of  the  church, 
but  I  can  hardly  tell  Sunday  when  it  comes.” 
A  farmer  says  “  It  appears  to  me  that  we  are 
in  a  pretty  dark  hole  out  here.”  All  this  ivithin 
five  miles  of  the  jiiie  evangelical  churches  situated 
in  th  is  village  I 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure  a  congrega¬ 
tion  and  a  glad  hearing  in  such  neighborhoods. 
A  little  interest  in  the  jieoplo  develops  their 
own  interest.  A  Sabbath-school  with  occa¬ 
sional  pri'aching  reminds  them  of  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  day,  and  familiarizes  them  with 
God’s  truth ;  and  thus  the  way  may  be  prepar¬ 
ed  so  that  at  some  future  time  a  special  series 
of  meetings  would  result  in  the  outpouring  of 
the  Sjiirit  and  tiie  conversion  of  souls,  and 
thus  ultimati'ly  tlie  already  strong  churches  at 
the  center  would  be  made  still  stronger  by  ac¬ 
cessions  from  a  hitherto  waste  region.  The 
New  York  State  Sunday-school  Association 
has  but  a  hundful  of  missionaries  in  the  fieid. 
It  is  evident  that  such  work  must  devolve 
mostly  on  pastors;  they  are  responsible  for 
tlie  evangelization  of  tlie  entire  region  in 
which  their  lot  has  been  cast.  Hence  the  im¬ 
portance  of  “  pastoral  missions.” 

Frederick  Campbell. 

Booiivlllo,  N.  Y.,  Juno  19, 1886. 

SHOULD  THE  BRIDE  BE  ASKED  TO  OBEY  I 

By  One  who  never  asks  a  Bride  to  Obey  her  Husband. 

Pear  Evangelist :  In  a  recent  issue  allusion  is 
made  to  an  omission  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Sun¬ 
derland,  to  retiuire  of  Miss  Folsom  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  a  promise  to  “  obey  ”  her  hus¬ 
band.  It  is  intimated  that  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  to  what  extent  this  omission 
receives  the  sanction  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Cliurch.  I  have  not  made  a  can¬ 
vass  of  the  matter  among  my  brethren,  but 
have  had  a  general  idea  that  of  late  years 
“  obedience  ”  to  the  husband  was  not  exacted 
of  the  bride  in  the  marriage  contract.  This 
deference  is  shown  to  the  bride,  not  from  a  dis¬ 
position  to  introduce  an  innovation,  but  in 
recognition  of  the  rapidly  growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  equality  of  the  woman  with  the 
man. 

To  require  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  wo¬ 
man,  may  preserve  inviolate  the  “  headship  ” 
of  the  husband,  but  at  the  same  time  such  ex¬ 
action  savors  strongly  of  Oriental  tyranny  and 
oppression.  In  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
woman  has  risen  to  her  prot)er  equality  under 
the  light  and  power  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  but  jus¬ 
tice  to  recognize  the  freedom  which  the  Gospel 
has  brought  to  her,  in  the  conduct  of  a  service 
as  sacred  as  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage 
relation.  Good  old  Matthew  Henry  in  his 
quaint  comment  on  Genesis  ii.  22  says:  “The 
woman  was  not  made  out  of  Adam’s  head  to 
top  him,  nor  out  of  his  feet  to  bo  trampled  up¬ 
on  by  him,  but  out  of  his  side  to  be  equal  with 
him,  under  his  arm  to  be  protected,  and  near 
his  heart  to  be  beloved.”  For  myself  at  least, 
I  have  no  criticism  to  offer  on  Dr.  Sunderland’s 
omitting  to  ask  Miss  Folsom  to  obey  Mr. 
Cleveland,  though  he  bo  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


Those  who  reveal  literary  secrets  are  now 
sure  that  Col.  Hay  had  something  to  do  with 
the  publication  of  that  popular  story,  The 
Bread  AVinners,  but  he  did  not  write  it.  It  was 
“written  jointly  (says  the  Cleveland  Sun)  by 
Capt.  Frank  H.  Mason,  formerly  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Leader,  and  now  United  States  Consul  at 
Marseilles,  and  his  wile.  The  book  was  writ¬ 
ten  during  their  first  year  abroad,  and  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  Col.  John  Hay,  who 
found  for  it  a  publisher,  the  latter  not  knowing 
to  this  day  the  name  of  the  author.  All  the 
business  has  been  carried  on  through  Col.  Hay.” 


Mr.  Justin  H.  McCarthy’s  forthcoming  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Ireland  from  the  Union  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill,”  has  been  sent  to 
the  printers. _ 

The  volume  on  Susanna  AYesley  in  the  Fa¬ 
mous  AVomen  Series,  Is  about  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  England.  Roberts  Brothers  will  bring 
it  out  here.  _ 

The  library  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  will  when  completed  number  some  35(X) 
titles.  It  is  the  only  library  of  the  kind  in  the 
country. 


ii-H-L,  .  , .  *  Ill  If. 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  The  decision  of  the  last 
General  Assembly  to  suspend  the  present 
Church  Periodicals,  and  substitute  for  them  a 
new  magazine  at  the  beginning  of  1887,  is  so 
important  a  measure  and  one  so  liable  to  mis¬ 
apprehension  by  the  patrons  of  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Monthlies,  that  I  ask  op¬ 
portunity  briefly  to  present  the  matter  to  your 
readers  in  its  origin,  progress,  and  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

In  1883,  prompted  by  an  overture  from  the 
Synod  of  the  Paciflc,  the  General  Assembly 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  ministers  and 
two  elders  to  consider  “the  whole  subject  of 
he  Missionary  Periodicals  published  by  the» 
Boards,  and  to  report  to  the  next  General  As¬ 
sembly.”  The  committee  reported  as  directed, 
and  their  lucid  and  powerful  argument  for  an 
improvement  upon  the  then  existing  Mission¬ 
ary  Monthlies  is  to  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  1884,  p.  60  to  62.  The 
Committee  was  continued  for  another  year 
with  direction  to  learn  the  mind  of  the  Presby¬ 
teries  in  the  case  and  report  to  the  Assembly 
of  1885.  The  report  so  ordered  was  made,  and 
the  Committee  was  then  enlarged  to  three  min¬ 
isters  and  four  eiders,  and  thus  enlarged  con¬ 
tinued  its  consideration  of  the  matter  commit¬ 
ted  to  it  during  a  third  year,  and  reported  the 
result  of  this  long  consideration  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  which  met  in  Minneapolis  the  20th  of  last 
May. 

Answers  to  its  inquiry  had  been  received 
from  ninety-eight  (98)  Presbyteries.  The  other 
seventy-two  (72)  Presbyteries  made  no  refdy  to 
the  questions  of  the  Committee,  and  this,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  say,  because  the  maga¬ 
zines  as  published  had  established  little  impor¬ 
tance  for  such  publications  in  the  minds  of 
these  Presbyteries. 

Of  the  ninety-eight  answers,  twenty-flve  (25) 
favored  making  no  change  in  the  Church  peri¬ 
odicals,  six  (6)  favored  continuing  the  Foreign 
Missionary,  and  establishing  one  magazine  to 
present  the  work  and  claims  of  the  seven  Boards 
other  than  that  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  six¬ 
ty-seven  (67)  asked  for  one  monthly  periodical 
to  present  all  the  work  of  the  Church  as  cared 
for  by  its  eight  Boards. 

In  view  of  these  answers  from  the  Presbyte¬ 
ries,  and  in  conclusion  of  its  three  years  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  matter,  the  Committee  present¬ 
ed  a  report  whose  plain  out -come  was  one  mag¬ 
azine.  Up  to  a  few  lines  of  its  conclusion, 
those  hearing  it  expected  this  as  its  recom¬ 
mendation.  But  the  report  failed  to  show  the 
courage  of  its  conviction,  and  against  its  own 
argument  ended  with  a  resolution  that  the 
Foreign  Missionary  should  be  left  untouched, 
and  that  only  the  Home  Missionary  and  the 
Becord  should  be  combined. 

Such  report  was  made  to  the  Assembly  on  the 
second  day  of  its  session,  Friday,  May  21,  and 
was  put  upon  the  docket  for  consideration  on 
the  fourth  day,  the  following  Monday.  Then, 
moved  by  his  exjierience  as  pastor,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  discussion  of  the  matter  in  his 
Presbytery,  and  led  by  the  argument  of  the  re¬ 
port,  a  commissioner  moved  to  substitute  for 
its  recommendation  the  following:  1.  That 
commencing  with  next  Januarj’  the  present 
magazines  shall  be  discontinued  and  a  single 
organ  of  information  to  our  Churches  of  the 
work  of  the  Boards  shall  be  established  in  their 
place ;  and  2,  that  to  arrange  the  details  of  said 
new  magazine,  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consist  of  the  seven  members  of  the  committee 
making  the  report  now  considered,  and  a  Sec¬ 
retary  from  each  of  the  eight  Boards. 

This  amendment  was  debated  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon.  It  was  vigorously  opposed, 
especially  by  Secretaries  of  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Mission  Boards,  and  also  by  one  of 
the  other  Secretaries,  which  as  no  Secretary 
sp)oke  for  it,  gave  many  the  impression  that  all 
the  Boards  thought  ill  of  it.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  the  amendment  was  carried 
by  a  rising  vote  of  205  to  190,  was  good  proof  of 
the  inherent  merit  of  its  proposal  to  unify  the 
organs  of  the  Church’s  varied  forms  of  carrying 
on  its  one  work. 

Following  this  decision  of  the  question,  it 
was  extensively  and  warmly  debated  in  private 
during  recesses  of  the  Assembly.  As  the  result 
of  much  thought  and  inquiry,  the  mover  of  the 
resolutions  passed,  was  led  on  the  9th  day  of 
the  session,  Friday,  May  28th,  to  present  four 
resolutions  giving  instruction  to  the  committee 
before  named  to  guide  them  in  their  work. 
The  essential  thing  in  these  resolutions  was 
that  an  editor  should  be  selected  for  the  new 
magazine  by  the  committee,  and  that  he  should 
control  its  pages.  This  was  debated  earnestly 
on  Friday,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  but 
without  a  decision.  On  Saturday,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  those  who  had  opposed  the  reso¬ 
lutions  offered  the  day  before,  their  mover  with¬ 
drew  them,  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
naming  the  committee  before  appointed,  and 
named  a  new  committee,  consisting  of  Rev. 
Drs.  M.  R.  Vincent,  Howard  Crosby,  E.  N. 
White,  W.  P.  Breed,  and  C.  A.  Dickey,  with  A. 
D.  F.  Randolph,  Warner  Vannorden,  J.  H. 
Dey,  and  R.  N.  Wilson,  to  consider  and  ar¬ 
range  the  matter  of  an  editor  and  all  else 
which  they,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Boards  and  other  investigation, 
might  deem  conducive  to  the  best  inauguration 
of  the  new  magazine.  Much  debate  was  had 
upon  this  proposition,  and  it  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority,  with  an  addition  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  Rev.  Drs.  A.  T.  Pierson  and  J.  S.  Mac¬ 
intosh.  In  the  progress  of  the  debate,  a  mo¬ 
tion  was  made  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  Monday 
establishing  one  magazine  in  place  of  those 
now  issue<i,  that  the  matter  might  be  left  open 
until  the  next  Assembly,  but  this  was  laid  upon 
the  table  by  a  vote  which  showed  that  Mon¬ 
day’s  majority  for  a  unifleation  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Monthlies  had  largely  increased. 

The  above,  I  feel  sure,  can  be  called  a  fair  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  change  that  is  to  be  in  what  we 
are  wont  to  call  the  organs  of  the  Boards.  I 
hope  that  it  will  remove  some  opposition  nat¬ 
urally  felt  to  this  change : 

1.  The  distrust  to  the  change  arising  from 
fear  that  the  decision  was  had  without  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  matter  by  the  Church  at  large. 
This  objection  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  the 
matter  was  brought  forward  in  the  General 
Assembly  three  years  ago,  and  then  and  since, 
in  four  General  Assemblies,  has  been  under 
consideration  by  the  hundn‘ds  of  ministers 
and  elders  who  constitute  the  chief  representa¬ 
tive  body  of  the  Church. 

2.  The  fear  that  the  Church  at  large  is  not 
ready  for  the  change.  This  is  opposeti  by  the 
fact  that  sixty-seven  of  the  ninety-eight  Pres¬ 
byteries  voting  upon  the  matter,  more  than 
tico-thirds  voted  for  the  one  magazine  about  to 
be  established.  It  certainiy  is  reasonable  to 
say  that  the  seventy-two  Presbyteries  not  vot¬ 
ing,  would  had  they  voted,  have  shown  at  least 
equal  preference  for  the  change  proposed. 

3.  An  apprehension  that  the  matter  was 
rushed  through  the  Assembiy  without  due 
consideration.  The  history  of  the  case  should 
relieve  this  fear.  Introduced  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Assembly’s  session,  fully  debated 
on  the  fourth  day,  privately  considered  until 
the  ninth  day,  then  again  brought  before  the 


Assembly,  and  Anally  decided  after  extended 
debate  on  the  tenth  day — surely,  the  matter 
had  full  attention  from  the  Asseqably,  and  the 
conclusion  may  be  trusted  as  the  outcome  of 
its  best  power  to  judge  in  the  case. 

One  other  thing  and  I  will  close.  It  respects 
the  chief  good  to  be  effected  by  the  new  maga¬ 
zine,  viz:  Cultivation  in  our  membership  of 
acquaintance  with  and  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Church  for  the  coming  of  God’s  kingdom. 
This  work  is  a  unit  with  divisions.  It  is  vital¬ 
ly  important  to  have  the  interest  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  in  this  work  in  its  entirety  increased.  We 
need  to  increase  not  interest  in  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  by  themselves,  but  in  them 
in  their  relation  to  the  Church’s  endeavor  to 
extend  Christ’s  reign.  We  have  an  admirable 
system  for  such  endeavor.  The  Boards  are 
the  Church’s  creation  and  agency  for  its  pros¬ 
ecution.  They  are  arranged  to  prepare  men 
for  the  work ;  to  introduce  them  to  flelds — the 
Home  Mission  fleld ;  the  Foreign,  that  of  the 
Freedmen— for  doing  this  work ;  to  help  them 
to  buildings  in  which  to  do  it ;  to  supply  pub¬ 
lications  for  its  furtherance;  and  to  care  for 
them  when  worn  out  in  the  service  of  the 
Church. 

We  need  to  make  ouri>eople  acquainted  with 
this  grand  system  for  doing  appointed  work ; 
to  so  inform  them  of  the  parts  by  themselves, 
and  in  their  relation  to  the  great  whole,  as 
shall  serve  to  strengthen  interest  in  this  whole, 
till  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth  the 
whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compact¬ 
ed,  as  to  practical  hold  upon  all  our  congrega¬ 
tions,  shall  make  increase  of  itself,  to  effectual 
working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  to  the 
edifying  of  itself  as  a  chief  agency  of  God  for 
His  glory  and  man’s  good. 

The  new  magazine,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  great¬ 
ly  useful  in  thus  magnifying  and  invigorating 
the  general  work  of  our  Church. 

Edgar  L.  Heermaxce. 

The  Manse,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  June  15,  18«6. 


AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  HAINAN. 

Canton,  China,  May  5,  1886. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Many  people  think  it  a  long 
step  from  the  comfort  and  civilization  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  the  crowded  streets  and  peculiar  sights 
and  sounds  of  China,  but  I  wish  you  to  make  a 
still  further  step,  and  drop  suddenly  with  me 
into  the  interior  of  the  Island  of  Hainan.  Look 
about,  and  you  cannot  believe  it  is  China.  On 
every  hand  are  high  mountains,  some  in  iso- 
latt'd  peaks,  others  in  long,  undulating  ranges, 
and  others  still  in  serrated  ridges  very  pictur- 
es<iue.  The  steep,  abrupt  sides  are  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  tropical  vegetation. 
Orchids  in  great  number  and  variety  cover  the 
trunks  of  trees  and  the  rseky  sides  of  the  small 
canons ;  begonias,  wax  plants,  chiritas,  and  a 
vast  number  of  plants  still  new  to  science, 
abound  on  every  hand.  Over  the  higher  hills 
fine  stretches  of  the  original  forests  extend, 
and  among  the  lofty  trees  that  appear,  we  find 
a  great  variety  of  oaks,  at  least  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  species  being  found,  some  with  very  small 
acorns,  others  with  large  rough  ones,  and  all 
growing  on  fine  graceful  trees.  Along  with  the 
oaks  are  seen  in  smaller  numbers  chestnuts  and 
castanopsis.  In  the  upper  ravines  are  found 
immense  flowering  trees:  eleocarpus,  liquid 
amber,  etc.,  w’hile  nearly  a  Score  of  palms  and 
several  fine  tree  ferns  grow  luxuriantly. 

In  the  valleys  among  these  hills,  flow  streams 
of  clearest  water  over  beds  thickly  strewn  with 
great  boulders,  which  are  serious  impediments 
to  travel,  whether  by  foot  or  on  horseback.  As 
the  only  roads  to  be  found  follow  the  beds  of 
these  streams,  travel  is  entirely  interrupted 
during  the  continuance  of  the  heavy  rains 
which  occur  every  Spring.  Perched  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  or  in  safe  spots  in  the  fertile 
valleys,  are  found  the  villages  and  hamlets  of 
the  aborigines,  who  are  called  Les.  These  peo¬ 
ple,  mild  in  their  disposition  and  simple  in 
their  tastes  and  habits,  have  ever  maintained 
their  independence  against  Chinese  aggres¬ 
sions.  Their  houses  are  of  very  simple  con¬ 
struction,  being  made  of  a  stout  frame-work  of 
young  trees  and  bamboos,  overlaid  by  a  heavy 
thatch  of  jungle  grass.  Some  are  built  on  the 
hillsides,  with  the  front  part  raised  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  these  there  is 
alw'ays  a  floor,  sometimes  of  split  bamboo 
canes,  or  of  rattans  closely  bound  together. 
These  light  and  airy  structures  are  well  suited 
to  the  climate,  and  are  much  more  comfortable 
than  the  ordinary  Chinese  houses. 

The  people  among  whom  we  find  ourselves, 
are  of  a  different  race  from  the  Chinese.  They 
appear  to  be  of  Malay  origin,  but  having  been 
cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  2(X)0  years,  it  is  not  strange  that  they 
should  differ  much  in  language  and  habits 
from  others  of  the  same  race.  They  receive  us 
in  a  most  hospitable  manner,  placing  the  best 
house  in  each  village  at  our  disposal,  and  al¬ 
ways  provide  us  with  guides  and  bearers  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  roads  from  point  to 
point  are  simply  narrow  foot-paths  through 
the  jungle,  and  are  utterly  confusing  to  the 
stranger.  The  people  subsist  by  cultivating 
small  tracts  of  land,  on  which  they  grow  rice, 
Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  by  hunt¬ 
ing  over  the  hills.  Several  kinds  of  deer  are 
found,  one  (the  cerons  eldi)  being  very  large, 
with  fine  spreading  antlers.  Wild  pigs  are 
found  in  great  numbers ;  sciulrrels,  hare,  por¬ 
cupine,  sloth,  monkeys,  etc.,  abound,  each  be¬ 
ing  looked  upon  as  an  available  article  of  food. 
There  being  no  settled  government,  local  dis¬ 
turbances  are  freciuent,  the  people  of  different 
tribes  often  waging  fierce  wars  with  each  oth¬ 
er.  When  such  hostilities  are  going  on,  the 
combatants  wear  red  turbans.  In  several  towns 
visited  these  red  turbans  were  conspicuous, 
but  no  actual  hostilities  were  witnessed. 

In  one  place  amid  the  higher  hills,  we  spent 
several  days  at  a  little  hamlet  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  especially  cordial.  Built  on  a  narrow 
shelf  of  ground  at  the  head  of  a  picturesque 
valley,  these  mountaineers  have  to  struggle 
for  a  bare  existence.  In  the  morning  the  girls 
and  women  went  to  the  top  of  a  most  precipi¬ 
tous  hill  half  a  mile  off,  to  prepare  a  freshly- 
cleared  piece  of  ground  for  receiving  its  Spring 
crop  of  corn.  They  took  with  them  a  large 
bamboo  tube,  holding  about  two  quarts,  filled 
with  soft-boiled  rice  for  their  lunch.  Ljite  in 
the  evening  they  returned,  and  seemed  almost 
as  fresh  and  active  as  when  they  stiirted  in  the 
morning.  After  a  frugal  supper,  they  gather¬ 
ed  around  a  pine-knot  fire,  and  entertained  us 
with  music.  The  girls  played  a  peculiar  kind 
of  bamboo  flute  with  their  noses.  Ihe  music 
was  very  soft,  and  had  a  far-away  sound  that 
made  it  very  sweet.  The  boys  played  on  a  sort 
of  jewsharp,  which  they  kept  carefully  pre¬ 
served  in  a  carved  bamboo  box.  .4.11  were 
merry  and  full  of  life,  and  their  home-life  st'cm- 
ed  much  more  free  and  happy  than  that  of  the 
Chinese.  In  the  night  we  were  disturbed  by  a 
peculiar  distressing  roar,  which  caused  the 
men  to  rush  out  with  their  guns.  On  their  re¬ 
turn  we  learned  that  a  leopard  or  cheetah  ha^l 
attacked  a  young  cow  feeding  in  the  pasture 
beside  the  village.  The  cheetah  is  the  only 
carnivorous  animal  on  the  island,  and  is  not 
often  seen. 

A  few  weeks  among  these  aborigines,  called 
savages  by  their  Chinese  neighbors,  impressed 
us  favorably  as  to  their  character  and  readi¬ 
ness  to  receive  Christian  instruction.  Werts- 
ited  about  fifty  villages,  some  of  them  large 
and  populous,  and  were  everywhere  received 


with  friendliness  and  treated  with  hospitality. 
In  one  case,  it  is  true,  as  we  entered  the  village 
we  saw  the  people  disappear  in  the  wood  sur¬ 
rounding  the  town,  carrying  with  them  their 
household  goods.  This  was  owing  to  their  tak¬ 
ing  us  for  a  band  of  robbers.  We  entered  the 
chief  house,  and  found  the  rice-pot  boiling  on 
the  fire,  water  in  the  vessels,  and  everything 
as  the  people  left  it.  They  soon  returned,  and 
having  received  some  presents  that  pleased 
them,  and  other  evidences  of  our  good  inten¬ 
tions,  were  glad  to  receive  us,  and  on  our  de¬ 
parture  sent  an  efficient  escort  to  the  next 
town. 

There  are  probably  fifteen  different  tribes, 
w’hose  customs  and  language  vary,  and  their 
number  is  very  great.  They  inhabit  several 
large  plains,  beside  the  whole  mountain  region 
of  the  interior,  and  everj'where  show  the  same 
friendliness  and  accessibility.  They  were  great¬ 
ly  pleased  with  the  proposition  we  made  to  open 
schools,  and  send  Christian  teachers  among 
them.  And  I  feel  sure  that  when  once  work  is 
begun,  they  will  quickly  respond  to  the  call  of 
truth,  and  come  in  large  numbers  to  receive 
instruction. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  this  great  island 
with  its  population  of  1,500,000  or  2,000,000  of 
people,  seems  to  be  given  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  with  the  wonderful  and  increas¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  work  which  are  found 
there,  both  among  the  Chinese  and  the  aborig¬ 
ines,  it  presents  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
attractive  fields  with  which  we  have  to  do. 

B.  C.  Henry. 


A  DAY  AT  PARK  COLLEGE. 

By  Bev.  D.  Schley  Schaff. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  among  the 
remarkable  things  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River,  is  Park  College.  Its  benevolent 
intent  and  admirable  success,  deservedly  at¬ 
tract  wide  notice  and  sympathy.  The  prosper¬ 
ous  working  of  the  school  is  cause  for  astonish¬ 
ment,  even  to  us  who  are  w’atching  from  a  close 
point  of  observation.  Commencement  Day, 
which  fell  on  June  10th,  afforded  another  good 
opportunity  for  observing  the  great  results 
that  have  been  achieved  in  a  single  decade  of 
history.  As  we  witness  year  by  year  the  im¬ 
provements,  we  wonder  what  proportions  the 
institution  may  not  assume,  should  the  mental 
and  physical  vigor  of  the  President  be  spared, 
say  twenty  years. 

Dr.  McAfee  is  a  genius  for  the  kind  of  work 
which  he  is  doing.  He  has  a  reserved  power 
not  easy  to  analyze,  and  not  always  apparent 
at  the  first  interview.  Park  College  is  his  cre¬ 
ation,  and  every  department  of  it  is  infused 
with  his  indomitable  spirit.  He  never  speaks 
of  obstacles,  and  yet  does  not  fail  to  exercise 
in  all  things  the  gift  of  foresight  and  provi¬ 
dence  in  the  choice  of  measures.  Among  the 
students  he  is  a  father  as  well  as  the  President 
of  the  College.  His  alma  mater  Westminster 
has  honored  itself  by  recently  honoring  him 
with  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  deserves  it,  not  on 
account  of  wide  or  profound  literary  attain¬ 
ment,  but  as  the  organizer  of  a  scheme  for 
Christian  education  requiring  unusual  power 
of  faith,  fortitude,  tact,  and  wdsdom.  He  has 
the  fibre  and  bent  of  such  men  as  Wichern  and 
Ludwig  Harms  and  Fliedner  of  Germany,  who 
by  faith  in  God  and  the  rarest  quality  of  ener¬ 
gy,  have  worked  out  in  their  own  life-time  an 
original  scheme  of  Christian  benevolence  and 
usefulness. 

Established  with  the  humblest  beginnings 
eleven  years  ago.  Park  College  was  designed 
by  its  founder  to  combine  manual  and  intellec¬ 
tual  training,  and  to  offer  the  advantages  of  a 
Christian  education  to  those  who  otherwise 
could  not  secure  it.  It  is  nobly  fulfilling  its 
purpose.  The  past  year  360  students  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  classes  of  the  Collegiate  and 
Academical  Departments.  The  number  might 
have  been  greatly  enlarged,  if  there  had  been 
any  kind  of  accommodations  for  the  refused 
applicants. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  College  is  tonic  with 
earnestness  of  purpose.  The  system  in  vogue 
finds  out  and  develops  strength  of  character 
and  industry.  The  intellectual  standard  of  the 
course  is  below  that  of  our  higher  colleges. 
But  while  there  is  less  in  the  catalogue,  there 
is  relatively  more  in  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
students  when  they  graduate  from  Park  Col¬ 
lege.  The  author  of  “  self-help  ”  would  have 
found  a  good  illustration  in  the  institution,  if 
his  vision  had  reached  as  far  as  the  bluffs  of 
the  Missouri.  From  the  class-room  the  stu¬ 
dents  distribute  themselves  to  the  field,  the 
carpenter  shop,  the  brick  kiln,  the  new  Imild- 
ing  in  process  of  construction,  the  woods  where 
fire  wood  is  being  felled.  Muscle  and  brain 
work  together  in  useful  employment.  The 
most  of  the  students  will  remain  at  the  College 
during  the  Summer,  engaged  in  study  and 
earning  their  w'ay  by  manual  work.  This  sys¬ 
tem  is  as  productive  of  buoyancy  as  it  is  of 
earnestness.  Though  the  tables  are  often  spar¬ 
ingly  furnished,  and  the  w’ork  is  hard,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  light-hearted  and  cheerful.  Of  col¬ 
lege  sports  little  is  known.  Indications  of  good 
health  and  good  spirits  are  nevertheless  abun¬ 
dant. 

With  its  other  good  qualities,  the  College 
combines  a  fervent  devotional  spirit  and  a  care¬ 
ful  religious  training.  The  Bible  is  held  forth 
in  all  prominence,  and  the  effort  industriously 
made  to  enforce  its  truths. 

The  reports  in  every  department  indicate 
progress.  The  Trustees’  report  shows  that 
more  than  $:)0,000  has  been  received  and  ex¬ 
pended.  A  subscription  of  $100  will  leave 
about  $50  in  the  treasury  on  current  ex¬ 
pense  account.  Surely  this  is  a  result  to  be 
proud  of,  or  (if  Dr.  McAfee  will  excuse  me)  to 
be  thankful  for,  when  it  is  known  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  there  was  positive  as¬ 
surance  of  only  $2000.  The  Lord  hath  abun¬ 
dantly  provided,  and  the  past  encourages  Dr. 
McAfee  and  the  Trustees  to  enter  upon  the 
coming  year  with  confidence,  trusting  in  the 
Lord  to  raise  up  willing  givers  in  the  future,  as 
He  has  done  in  the  past.  Some  of  the  days  of 
the  year  have  been  dark,  when  small  receipts 
made  even  the  strong  heart  of  the  President  to 
tremble,  for  fear  lack  of  funds  would  necessi¬ 
tate  the  dismission  of  a  portion  of  the  scholars. 

The  Commencement  exercises  brought  to¬ 
gether  as  usual  a  large  company  of  visitors. 
The  rustic  meeting-place  embowered  in  leaves, 
was  thronged.  On  the  platform  were  among 
others  Col.  Park,  Drs.  Timothy  Hill  and  C.  L. 
Thompson  of  Kansas  City,  Henrj-  A.  Nelson  of 
Independence,  Thomas  Marshall  and  Robert 
Irwin  of  St.  Louis.  The  graduating  class  num¬ 
bered  three  stalwart  men  and  eight  young 
ladies,  whose  essays  were  fresh,  earnest,  and 
forcibly  read.  The  only  cloud  upon  the  exer¬ 
cises  was  the  absence  of  Dr.  Mc.Afee,  who  was 
lying  prostrate  on  his  bed.  His  hair  has  grown 
white  during  the  year,  and  his  natural  force 
has  somewhat  abated.  It  is  hoped  a  thorough 
rest  in  Colorado  will  completely  restore  him 
for  the  work  of  the  next  year  and  the  years 
thereafter. 

The  year  has  witnessed  improvements  in  the 
grounds  and  buildings.  The  hills  at  Parkville 
overlooking  the  Missouri,  are  irregular  but 
picturesejue,  and  will  yield  to  art  and  patient 
labor  a  conspicuous  and  attractive  College  site. 
New  buildings  are  much  needed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  small,  temporary  and  scattered 
structures  that  now  supply  the  urgent  necessi¬ 


ties  of  the  case.  One  of  the  exercises  of  Com¬ 
mencement  day  was  the  corner-stone  laying  of 
the  chapel,  for  which  Mrs.  McCormick  has 
given  $6000,  and  which  will  cost  $12,000  when 
the  labor  of  the  students  is  computed.  The 
building  provided  for  by  the  gift  of  $25,000  by 
Mr.  McKay  of  Morrison,  Ill.,  will  soon  be  be¬ 
gun.  Thus  the  College  is  assuming  a  more 
permanent  look.  The  friends  who  are  watch¬ 
ing  its  progress  with  intei-est,  may  take  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  good  achievements  of 
the  year  just  past,  to  continue  or  intensify 
their  sympathy  with  the  Institution  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  which  has  just  begun. 


charity,  and  to  abstain  from  all  such  expressions 
as  irritate  or  estrange  members  of  other  Churches. 
The  Assembly  directs  that  a  copy  of  this  minute, 
signed  by  the  Clerk  of  Assembly,  be  sent  to  the 
official  representatives  of  other  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Scotland.”  Dr.  Phin  seconded  the 
motion.  Professor  Milligan  of  Aberdeen  moved 
“  That  the  General  Assembly,  while  deeply  alive 
to  the  evils  growing  from  the  religious  divisions 
existing  in  Scotland,  and  most  anxious  to  promote 
the  reunion  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  land,  does  not  think  it  expedient 
to  repeat  at  present  the  action  taken  without  effect 
in  the  year  referre<l  to  in  the  motion.”  There 
were  two  courses,  said  the  Rev.  Professor,  before 
the  Assembly.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the 
grandest  and  greatest  of  all  courses— to  throw 
themselves  loose  from  all  those  limitations  with 
which  they  hitherto  had  grappled,  or  appeared  to 

_  I  grapple.  They  could  appoint  a  committee,  not 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  j  limiting  it  at  all ;  he  did  not  say  they  should  give 

I  up  one  single  conviction,  but  only  leave  the  Com- 


During  the  recent  sessions  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  in  submitting  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Church  Interests,  sketched  the  work  of  the 
Committee  during  the  year,  and  the  course  taken 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Finlay’s  bill,  and  urged  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  different  parish  organizations. 

Hereupon  Prof.  Charteris  proceeded  to  move  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  He  had,  he 
said,  been  induced  by  the  seven  overtures  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Assembly,  to  propose  his  motion. 
These  overtures  showetl  that  the  evils  of  that  want 
of  union  was  felt  from  the  northern  Synod  of  Ross 
to  the  southern  Synod  of  Dumfries,  and  from 
Greenock  in  the  west  to  Forfar  in  the  east.  He 
wished  to  accept  those  overtures  in  their  spirit, 
and  to  endeavor  to  see  if  there  was  no  mode  of  re¬ 
uniting  the  severed  portions  of  Scottish  Presbyte¬ 
rianism.  Many  of  them  had  received  letters  from 
ministers  and  laymen  of  other  Churches,  especial¬ 
ly  from  laymen,  telling  thein  that  that  was jr  right 
and  proper  step 
he  might  be  told 
1878  there  had  been  a  great  change  of  circumstan¬ 
ces.  The  whole  tone  of  public  feeling  in  the  High¬ 
lands  had  changed  since  then,  and  changed  for  the 
better.  It  was  in  the  growth  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  had  made  that  hall  and  some  oth¬ 
er  things  look  small  for  thein,  that  he  saw  the 
reason  for  renewing  the  approach  to  the  other 
Churches  which  they  made  in  1878.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  the  position  of 
the  Churches  in  Scotland.  It  was  quite  true  there 
were  three  Presbyterian  Churches,  but  it  was 
equally  true  that  the  Established  Church  far  out¬ 
numbered  the  others.  From  statistics  he  found 
that  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  people  adhered  to 
the  Established  Church,  twenty  per  cent,  to  the 
Free  Church,  and  eleven  per  cent,  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  also  demurred  to  the 
statement  that  the  nobility  of  Scotland  were  not 
within  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  did  not  refer 
to  those  particularly  on  the  floor  of  that  Assem¬ 
bly,  but  to  the  best  of  his  belief  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  nobilitj*  of  Scotland  were  not  in  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  but  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  thought  the  people  of 


V  oe  one.  isy  rnese  means 

,  telling  them  that  that  was  a  right  ten  that  great  end  more 
to  taki^  They  did  it  in  te78,  and  ,  jution  for  which  they  w 
d  that  that  was  sufficient:  but  since  rohnff  Tir 


mittee  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  in  this  land,  to 
see  whether  they  might  not  behold  some  rays  of 
hope  amid  the  darkness  of  their  surroundings,  and 
come  to  some  common  ground  upon  which  to 
stand.  The  other  course — and  in  the  pre.sent  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  Church  he  was  not  sure  but 
that  it  was  the  best  course — was  to  cultivate  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  Christian  affection  to¬ 
wards  all  their  brethren,  to  avoid  all  envy,  malice, 
and  evil  speaking,  to  remember  their  labors,  many 
of  which  were  greater  than  their  own ;  and  in  do¬ 
ing  that,  to  do  their  own  work  without  thinking  of 
others  at  all.  Let  them  apply  themselves  to  the 
discharge  of  their  own  duties  as  ministers  of  the 
Church  of, Scotland,  open  their  doors  as  wide  as 
possible  to  all  who  were  willing  to  enter  them, 
meeting  more  and  more  the  wants  of  the  day.  Let 
them  year  by  year  make  their  Church  more  perfect 
than  she  had  been,  and  leave  the  result  in  the 
hands  of  Him  who  prayed  that  His  people  might 
be  one.  By  these  means  they  might  perhaps  has- 
thau  by  adopting  a  reso- 
ere  sure  again  to  get  a 
courteous  rebuff.  Dr.  Story  seconded  Prof.  Milli¬ 
gan’s  motion,  and  urged  it  at  considerable  length , 
but  on  the  vote  being  taken,  only  about  twenty 
members  rose  to  their  feet  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  motion  was  declareil  carried,  amid 
loud  applause,  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 


“A  LIFE  NOT  COUNTED  BY  ITS  YEARS.” 

At  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  May  22d,  1886,  Frederick 
B.vrnard  White,  aged  24  years,  son  of  .4nna  B. 
and  the  late  Norman  White  of  New  York,  and 
grandson  of  the  late  Frederick  J.  Barnard  of  Al¬ 
bany. 

“  I  was  dumb.  I  opened  not  my  mouth,  because 
Thou  didst  it.”  Perfect  assurance  that  God  know- 
eth  best,  alone  stills  the  questionings  which  arise 
ever  and  again  at  the  thought  of  the  earlj’  death  of 
one  so  singularly  gifted,  so  greatly  loved.  The 
youngest  son  of  one  who  was  for  many  years  most 


prominently  identifled  with  the  religious  life  and 
Scotland  preferred  the  national  manifestation  of  j  interests  of  New  York,  he  was  to  this  father  from 


religion  in  the  Established  Church,  to  the  section-  1  his  earliest  childhood  the  closest  of  companions 
al  proclamation  of  religion  by  the  seceding  Cliurch-  and  friends.  To  this  constant  intercourse  must  be 
es.  The  Church  defence  meetings  of  last  year,  .  i  i  « i  t  i  *  n  i 

when  Scotland  rang  from  end  to  end  with  the  ped  !  fttributed  much  of  his  unusual  maturity  and  man- 

pie’s  applause  of  the  principles  of  the  old  Church,  I  ‘"'^ss  of  mind  and  character.  Few  who  saw  them 
were  a  totally  new  factor  and  feature  in  the  ease,  together  can  forgot  how  the  father  looked  to  the 
In  any  attempt  at  reunion  it  fell  to  the  Establish- ,  alert  mind  and  tuiick  intelligencw  of  the  son  for 
ed  Church  to  take  the  initiative.  They  were  not  I  u  »  .i  i  i  ^ 

onlv  the  mother  Church  and  the  strong^4t  Church,  i  pleasure  of  his  later  years,  nor  the 

.  .  lllial  devotion  which  responded  eagerly  to  the  ful- 

lilnient  of  the  father’s  desire. 

While  at  Princeton  (class  of  ’83),  the  bent  was 
given  to  artistic  taste  and  powers  of  which  he  was 
found  to  bo  possessed,  and  ho  decided  to  make 
Architecture  his  profession.  From  the  outset  of 
his  career  his  talent  commanded  attention,  and  he 
was  recognized  as  possessing  a  genius  original  and 
bold,  added  to  exquisite  delicacy  of  taste  and  de¬ 


but  the  last  twelvemonth  had  shown  that  the  in¬ 
stinct  and  respect  of  Scotland  was  turning  towards 
her.  They  were  strong — the  strong  should  be 
generous.  They  were  old — the  old  should  have 
1  learned  a  mellow  attachment,  and  a  readiness  to 
overlook  the  past.  Many  of  them  were  pledged 
to  do  what  he  proposed.  In  the  last  report  of  the 
Church  Interests  Committee,  a  paragraph  written 
by  their  late  leader  Principal  Tulloch,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  “  To  the  People  of  Scotland,”  said,  “  Make 
your  Church  all  you  wish  it  to  be,  reform  and  re¬ 


organize,  but  don  t  overturn  it.”  Thousands  of  |  sign.  Following  his  chosen  profession  with  an  ar- 
Dissenters  who  signed  the  monster  petitions  last ; 

year,  did  so  in  the  belief  that  the  Church  would  do  |  devotion,  there  has  been  given  to  him  to 

something,  and  those  men  were  entitied  to  a  fresh  i  accomplish  in  the  very  few  years  of  his  profes- 
declaration  from  the  Church,  to  show’  that  they  sional  life,  more  than  others  who  have  been  ac- 


appreciated  their  patriotism.  Then,  in  what  spirit  [  counted  successful  have  achieved  after  long  yeare 
ought  they  to  make  that  approach  ?  They  ought ' 
to  make  it  first  of  all  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their 
Church,  to  her  principles  and  her  history.  They 
could  not  give  up  those  jirinciples,  which  were  to 
them  dear  as  their  file’s  blood.  It  was  not  their 


fife  interests,  but  the  fife  interests  of  their  coun¬ 
try’s  religion  that  they  were  defending.  He  mar¬ 
velled  at  the  hallucination  of  an  Edinburgh  gentle¬ 
man — a  respected  publisher  of  that  city — who  had  ' 
drafted  a  bill  which  he  said  was  for  laymen.  He  | 
was  sure  those  laymen,  as  well  as  ministers,  would  | 
receive  with  disapproval  the  extraordinary  state-  j 
ment  at  the  beginning — “  Whereas  it  is  expedient 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
should  cease.”  If  they  granted  that,  they  might 
grant  anything.  Ho  would  go  one  step  further  | 
and  say  “  It  is  not  expedient.”  Another  esteemed  1 
friend  of  his.  Dr.  Blaikic,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet 
to  prove  that  the  Churches  should  have  reunion  on 
some  basis  of  his  own,  was  laboring  under  a  delu- 1 
sion.  He  thought  that  because  there  was  a  brass  I 


of  toil;  and  by  many  his  memory  will  beheld  in 
grateful,  loving  remembrance,  finked  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  homes  his  talent  planned,  his  taste 
adorned. 

While  rejoicing  in  all  the  infinite  possibilities  of 
j’outh.  with  a  loyal  ambition,  gratified  by  the  many 
tokens  crowded  upon  him  as  evidences  of  his  suc¬ 
cess,  with  pulses  bounding  with  the  consciousness 
of  what  the  future  could  bo  made  to  yield,  the  call 
came  from  the  heavenly  Master,  to  whoso  service 
ho  had  pledged  himself  in  his  boyhood,  “Son, 
Come  up  hither.”  .4t  first  all  was  so  flush  with 
eager,  rushing  life,  it  seemed  impossible  one  heard 
aright;  but  as  the  truth  was  known,  it  was  mot 
with  a  quiet  heroism,  a  manly  oourago,  a  cheerful 
aciiuiesconce,  as  without  a  murmur  he  laid  aside 


plate  in  St.  Giles^  to  Doan  Stanley,  therefore  ho  ,  the  things  which  had  given  him  intense  enjoyment 

here,  in  anticipation  of  the  keener  delight,  the 
nearer,  unfettered,  boundless  service  in  the  many 
mansions  of  the  King  of  Iminortality. 

The  patient  fortitude,  the  unwavering  cheerful¬ 
ness  with  which  he  bore  the  wearisome  days  and 
nights  appointed  to  him,  his  constant,  loving 
thought  for  the  mother' to  whom  ho  was  devoted, 
and  who  woubl  gladly  have  given  her  fife  for  his, 
have  crowned  his  memory  with  a  halo  of  radiance. 
And  with  an  unfaltering  trust  in  the  merits  of  his 
•Redeemer,  he  passed  where  his  passion  for  the 
beautiful  will  find  fullest  expression  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  “  where  glory,  shadeless,  shineth  in  Emanu¬ 
el's  land.” 


eould  charge  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  heresy 
It  was  strange  that  one  whose  eyes  were  so  clear, 
could  find  no  nearer  approach  to  heresy  in  that 
Church.  Another  gentleman,  Mr.  Norman  Walker, 
wrote  a  beautiful  pamphlet,  in  which  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  endowments  should  be  na¬ 
tionalized.  He  did  not  know  what  the  writer 
meant,  but  throughout  the  pamphlet  there  seemed 
to  run  the  idea  that  if  they  would  propose  a  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  endowments  without  disestablishment 
they  would  be  satisfied.  He  rejoiced  to  think  they 
were  coming  so  near  to  the  other  Churches,  al¬ 
though  they  were  not  yet  so  near  them  as  he  would 
like.  They  must  not  only  move  in  a  spirit  of  loy¬ 
alty,  but  of  consideration.  They  were  very  near 
those  men,  and  they  were  nearest  at  the  point 
where  they  were  best.  When  they  thought  of  a 
Free  Church,  or  a  United  Pres)»yterian  minister 
upon  a  poor  pittance  doing  the  very  same  duties 
that  the  parish  minister  did  iqion  a  stipend  small 
enough,  God  knew,  but  yet  not  such  a  pittance  as 
that  of  their  Dissenting  brethren — men  coming 
with  an  equal  University  education,  and  having 
the  same  demands  upon  themselves,  and  upon 
their  children — ho  did  not  wonder  that  these  men 
often  felt  that  they  were  doing  the  same  work  for 
much  less,  and  that  there  was  a  little  soreness 
against  those  who  held  the  old  ancestral  patri¬ 
mony.  They  must  therefore  be  considerate  to 
the.se  men.  They  also  needed  a  spirit  of  patience. 
Ministers  and  laymen  would,  if  they  came  at  all, 
come  together.  He  did  not  agree  with  some  of  his 
friends  who  had  intimated  views  to  the  contrary. 
He  did  not  ,want  to  steal  the  sheep  from  other 
shepherds.  They  could  not  help  being  an  attract¬ 
ive  Church,  but  he  did  not  want  to  draw  away  oth¬ 
er  people  from  their  ministers.  The  people  of 
Scotland  had  always  been  loj’al  to  their  ministers, 
and  he  would  like  to  make  it  the  common  interest, 
on  Chrl-stian  grounds,  of  both  ministers  and  peo¬ 
ple  to  come  to  their  Church.  They  did  not  under¬ 
stand  that  they  were  to  a  large  extent  drifting 
from  the  old  principle  which  roused  Scotland’s 
hearts,  and  they  did  not  realize  that  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  party  was  the  popular  one.  It  had 
come  upon  them  as  a  surprise,  and  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  there  was  a  little  irritation ;  but  it  would 
wear  down,  and  those  men  would  recognize  the 
great  national  fact,  and  they  would  win  them  all 
together  yet.  He  concluded  by  proposing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  motion,  which  he  said  was  in  substance 
the  deliverance  of  1878 :  “  The  General  Assembly, 
appreciating  the  significance  of  the  recent  mani¬ 
festations  of  national  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  shown  in  many  forms,  particularly  in 
the  petitions  of  more  than  688,t)00  persons  to  Par¬ 
liament  against  Disestablishment,  and  in  the  unan¬ 
imous  resolutions  of  many  enthusiastic  public 
meetings  in  favor  of  the  reunion  of  Scottish  Pres¬ 
byterians  on  the  basis  of  a  national  establishment 
of  religion,  and  realizing  the  obligation  laid  upon 
the  General  Assembly  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  car¬ 
ry  into  effect  the  desire  for  unity  so  widely  felt  in 
Scotland,  resolves  to  renew,  and  hereby  does  re¬ 
new,  the  expression  of  its  sense  of  the  evils  of  dis¬ 
union,  and  the  assurance  of  its  readiness  to  pro¬ 
mote  union  on  the  basis  of  Establishment.  Par¬ 
ticularly,  the  General  Assembly  desires,  as  in  1878, 
to  approach  other  Churches  with  an  assurance  that 
while  the  General  Assembly  maintains  inviolate 
the  principle  of  the  national  recognition  of  the 
Chri.stian  religion  as  contained  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  ancient  relig¬ 
ious  endowment,  and  steadfastly  adheres  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  system  of  Church  government  and  wor¬ 
ship,  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  heartily  willing 
and  desirous  to  take  all  possible  steps  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  and  support  of  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  religion,  to  promote  the  cooperation  in 
good  works,  and  the  reunion  of  Churches  having  a 
common  origin,  adhering  to  the  same  Confession 
of  Faith  and  the  same  system  of  government  and 
worship ;  and  ready  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  re¬ 
move  doubts  or  difficulties  from  the  minds  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  brethren  at  present  dissociated  from  the 
Church.  The  Assembly  records  its  desire  that  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  would  make  full  mutual 
recognition  of  each  other  as  Christian  Churches  in 
their  work  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  enjoins 
upon  the  members  of  the  Church  to  maintain,  both 
in  public  and  in  private,  the  spirit  of  Christian 


The  Christian  Weekly  comments  on  one  or 
two  phases  of  the  late  Church  Congress  : 

It  was  said  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to 
work  out  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem,  that 
indeed  the  most  that  has  been  done  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working¬ 
men,  has  been  done  by  Christians.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  were  holding  their  convention  in 
Cleveland  at  the  same  time  with  the  Congress, 
and  Mr.  Jarrett  and  Mr.  George,  by  invitation, 
participated  in  the  discussion  on  the  relation  of 
workingmen  to  the  Church.  But  as  one  corre¬ 
spondent  puts  it,  “  They  liked  to  state  a  griev¬ 
ance  better  than  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  it.” 
It  is  very  much  easier  to  do  the  former  than 
the  latter.  Undoubtedly  the  Church  has  not 
done  its  wliole  duty  in  this  direction.  Its  con¬ 
duct  is  open  to  criticism.  Nevertheless  the 
Church  has  been,  and  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  a  better  friend  to  the  workingman  than  those 
who  are  his  professional  champions.  We  may 
urge  suitable  legislation  and  the  cultivation  of 
sound  public  sentiment,  but  the  best  results  for 
both  labor  and  capital  will  come  through  the 
agency  of  the  churches.  'I'hese  will  continue  to 
be  steadily  though  quietly  at  work  while  the 
so-called  labor  reformers  are  busy  in  stating 
grievances,  or,  in  what  is  apt  to  follow  from  a 
mere  statement  of  grievances,  in  the  attempt  to 
pull  down  the  established  order  of  society  with¬ 
out  having  any  new  structure  ready  in  its  place. 

The  Congress  can  do  an  excellent  work  within 
the  sphere  which  it  has  marked  out  for  itself ; 
but  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  churches 
which  it  represents.  We  are  sure  that  tliose 
who  are  intrusted  with  its  management  have  no 
such  idea  for  it.  But  there  is  some  danger  that 
some  people  in  the  community  may  be  tempted 
to  set  the  Congress  over  against  the  churches 
as  the  embodiment  of  energy  and  progress  in 
contrast  with  their  affirmed  Indolence  and  con¬ 
servatism.  The  correspondent  of  the  “  Christian 
Union,”  by  implication  at  least,  complains  of  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm  at  the  outset  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  among  the  more  conservative  clergy  and 
people.  He  says,  however,  “  Before  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  over,  you  could  feel  that  it  had  done 
suggestive  work  in  the  community.  It  had 
stirred  up  the  stagnant  waters  of  orthodoxy 
without  roiling  them.”  The  aim  of  such  words 
as  these,  if  they  have  any  aim  beyond  an  attempt 
at  smartness,  is  to  put  discredit  on  orthodoxy. 
Ah  if  the  greater  part  of  the  churches  joining  in 
this  Congress  were  not  orthodox  !  Of  course, 
when  Christian  brethren  come  together  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  pressing  interest,  the 
“  waters  are  stirred.”  But  it  is  utterly  untrue 
that  the  orthodox  churches  of  Cleveland,  or  of 
any  other  of  our  cities,  are  stagnant,  "ro  de¬ 
nounce  them  as  such,  is  to  utter  a  feeble  though 
impertinent  jibe.  But  even  a  feeble  jibe,  such 
is  human  nature,  sometimes  has  weight  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  proportion  to  its  real  value. 


The  Christian  at  Work  is  rightly  solicitous 
that  due  respect  shall  be  shown  to  our  glorious  j 
Constitution  during  the  Centennial  year  of  its 
adoption,  and  also  that  the  remarkable  dis¬ 
covery  of  Columbus — the  importance  of  which 
is  now  generally  conceded  in  this  country — 
shall  not  be  overlooked : 

We  have  received  the  Congressional  Record 
containing  suggestions  embodied  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  offered  by  Senator  Gorman  for  celebrating 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  four  hundredth 
of  the  discovery  by  Columbus.  It  is  proposed 
to  establish  a  permanent  Exposition  of  North, 
South,  and  Central  America  at  Washington  in 
1889  for  the  Constitutional  Centennial,  and  a 
World’s  Exposition  in  1892  in  honor  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America.  Already  four  cities  are  in 
the  field  for  one  or  other  of  the  Exppsitions — 
Washington,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis. 

It  is  proposed,  though,  by  Senator  Gorman  to 
bridge  over  the  three  years  between  1889  and 
1892  by  a  continuous  exhibition,  which  shall 
reach  its  climax  in  the  latter  year.  That  would 
be  a  long  stretch  for  sight-seeing  and  celebrat¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  better  to  have  a  proper  Con¬ 
stitutional  celebration,  and  have  done  with  it ; 
and  one  phase  of  the  matter  should  be  making 
Sept.  16th— the  day  w’hen  th*  Constitution  was 
adopted — a  legal  holiday.  To  tliat  end  the 
Constitutional  Centennial  should  not  be  an  Ex¬ 
position — that  should  be  reserved  for  1892  ;  in¬ 
stead,  it  might  consist  of  assemblages  and  ad¬ 
dresses  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  introduction  of  the  study 
of  the  Constitution  in  the  public  schools.  The 
great  fact  being  celebrated  and  forever  com¬ 
memorated  by  making  Sept.  16th  a  legal  holi¬ 
day,  we  should  then  proceed  to  gird  our  loins 
and  prepare  for  a  magnificent  hurrah  time  for 
1892  with  the  12tli  of  October  added  to  the  cal¬ 
endar  of  legal  holidays. 


The  Observer  thus  refers  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Buck¬ 
ley’s  paper  on  “  Faith-Healing  ”  in  the  June 
Century : 

His  studies  and  personal  investigations  of 
occult  phenomena  have  been  known  to  us  for 
niany  years.  These  make  him  singularly  able 
in  grouping  facts  and  obtaining  conclusions 
which  might  be  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
observers  and  students.  His  interviews  with, 
the  miracle-working  quacks,  Drs.  Newton  and 
Bryant,  are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  this 
class  of  operators. 

Dr.  Buckley’s  conclusions  accord  with  the  in¬ 
telligent  judgment  of  the  Qhristian  community. 
They  are  in  some  respects  more  favorable  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  claims  of  the  Faith- 
Healers  than  is  common  among  those  who  do 
not  sympathize  with  their  teaching  and  meth¬ 
ods.  But  his  analysis  results  in  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  all  that  is  presented  to  the  world 
ns  miraculous  at  Roman  Catholic  shrines  and 
Protestant  prayer-meetings.  In  all  cases  of 
illness  of  every  kind,  where  the  cure  is  mainly 
dependent  on  the  action  of  the  wiil  or  spirit, 
the  operation  of  a  powerful  faith  will  supply  a 
force  which  is  not  only  essential,  but  effectual. 
These  cases  are  more  numerous  than  we  think, 
and  without  special  impulses  they  are  usually 
hopeless  cases.  It  is  a  popular  delusion  that 
such  cases  are  merely  nervous,  or  rather  the 
uninstructed  know  very  little  about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  sphere  called  nervous.  Dr. 
Buckley  calls  the  formula  in  its  lowest  form 
“  concentrated  attention,”  to  which  is  added 
reverence  and  confident  expectancy,  and  in 
these  he  finds  all  the  requisites  for  all  modern 
miracles. 

That  God  does  heal  disease,  relieve  suffering, 
and  renew  strength  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
faith,  has  ever  been  the  confidence  of  believers. 
Prayer  for  and  with  the  sick  is  one  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  customs  of  Christian  churches  generally. 
But  this  does  not  inqily  that  we  should  acqui¬ 
esce  in  unscriptural  teachings  in  regard  to 
God’s  promises,  or  that  we  should  acknowl¬ 
edge  their  claims  who  profess  to  equal  the 
Saviour  and  His  Apostles  in  the  employment 
of  healing  powers. 


The  E.xaminer  is  cheered  with  the  spirit  of 
the  recent  great  meetings  of  the  Baptist  Church; 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  we  have  no  recollection 
of  any  series  of  May  meetings  that  laid  a  bet¬ 
ter  foundation  for  a  yi^ar  of  successful  mission¬ 
ary  work  than  those  so  lately  held  at  Asbury 
Park.  So  far  as  we  see  or  hear,  the  tone  of 
feeling  is  of  the  most  encouraging  kind.  The 
way  in  which  the  debts  were  lifted,  enabling 
every  Society  to  pass  through  its  meeting  with 
a  clean  balance-sheet,  has  the  inspiration  of 
hope  in  it  for  the  year  to  come.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Mission  Society  tells  us  that  the 
money  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  $124,0()0 
deficiency  is  coming  in  so  freely  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  one-half  of  the  whole  will  have  come  to 
hand  by  the  middle  of  next  week.  This  is  not 
just  the  season  in  which  large  contributions  are 
expected  to  meet  the  current  expenditures  of 
the  year  now  passing,  but  it  is  a  good  time  In 
which  to  begin  to  lay  plans  for  such  giving  os 
will  cause  all  the  Societies  to  think  of  no  such 
thing  us  curtailment  in  missionary  operations. 
We  have  need  to  advance  along  the  lines  at 
home  and  abroad,  both  in  giving  and  in  expend¬ 
ing.  The  promise  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a 
good  crop,  better  prices,  and  more  prosperity. 


The  Intelligencer’s  “  Old  Colony  ”  writer.  Dr. 
F.  N.  Zabriskie,  holds  that  our  labor  troubles, 
though  a  costly  experience,  have  nevertheless 
been  of  service  in  educating  the  people,  espe¬ 
cially  the  parties  at  difference  : 

They  have  taught  workmen  that  no  substan¬ 
tial  gain  for  their  cause  can  be  made  in  this 
country  which  docs  not  carry  with  it  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  common-sense  of  the  nation  ;  and 
that  no  one  class  can  press  its  own  claims  to 
the  disregard  or  detriment  of  the  others,  with¬ 
out  ultimately  finding  itself  face  to  face  with 
an  impassable  and  crushing  barrier.  At  the 
same  time,  they  have  revealed  to  employers 
and  capitalists  the  power  of  combined  labor  to 
destroy  their  profits,  if  not  their  business.  And 
I  am  confident  that  both  parties  will  hereafter 
be  far  less  ready  to  bring  matters  to  the  issue 
of  a  strike,  till  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
forestal  or  to  arrange  the  differences.  And  the 
premature  disclosure  of  the  anarchists  and 
their  plots,  by  what  they  supposed  was  a  fa¬ 
vorable  crisis,  has  brought  this  nation  once 
more  to  revise  its  theory  of  liberty,  and  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  stability  and 
force  of  our  institutions.  It  has  also  startled 
the  unthinking  and  misguided  working-people 
into  a  realization  of  the  precipice  towards 
which  they  were  allowing  themselves  to  be  hur¬ 
ried  like  sheep.  The  utter  antagonism  of  the 
Red  Flag  and  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  could 
not  be  too  soon  seen  ;  and  they  stood  out  in 
clear  and  angry  colors  in  the  lurid  scenes 
through  which  we  have  been  passing. 

Another  fact  was  impressed  upon  the  public 
mind,  I  might  say  in  most  cases  revealed  for 
the  first  time.  This  was  that  railroads, 
though  built  with  private  capital,  and  taking 
toll  in  compensation  for  the  traffic  and  travel 
which  they  promote,  are  public  highways, 
whose  paramount  ownership  and  control  be¬ 
long  to  the  people,  and  whose  use  for  certain 
purposes,  and  under  cerhiin  conditions,  is 
leased  to  a  corporation.  Accordingly  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  obstruct  travel  or  business  on  such 
roads,  is  an  assault  upon  the  people  and  the 
State,  and  becomes  an  act  of  outlawry  and 
treason,  and  must  be  treated  as  such,  whether 
the  assault  bo  committed  by  an  individual  or 
an  organization,  by  employes  of  the  road  or  by 
a  band  of  savages  or  brigands.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  needless  severity,  but  there  is  stern  logic 
in  the  proposed  action  of  the  Mexican  Con¬ 
gress,  making  it  a  capital  offence  to  put  ob¬ 
structions  in  the  way  of  trains,  or  to  cut  tele¬ 
graph  wires. 


Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  was  found  once  by  Francis 
Bird  with  his  feet  swathed  in  “  flannel — and  ex¬ 
tended  upon  a  chair,”  Calling  the  next  day 
and  finding  him  in  like  position,  he  said  “  Howe, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  ”  “I  have  the  gout,”  said 
Howe.  “  You  have  the  gout,  such  a  temper¬ 
ance  man  as  you  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  said  the  great 
philanthropist ;  "  yes.  Bird,  my  ancestors  drank 
wine,  and  I  must  foot  the  bills.” 


XUM 
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JESUS  AND  THE  BLIND  MAN. 

The  Lesson  :  John  ix.  1-17. 

1.  And  as  Jesus  passed  by,  he  saw  a  man  which  was  blind 
from  his  birth. 

2.  And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying.  Master,  who  did 
Bln,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ? 

Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his 
lMd*Ui^lm**  work*  of  Ood  should  be  made  manl- 

4  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  It  is 
day :  the  night  conieth,  when  no  man  can  work 
worl^  as  I  am  In  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the 

***“"  spoken,  he  spat  on  the  ground  and 
Rmd  S}tl  ““  ***  ““<>‘“‘*<1  eyes  of  the 

7.  And  said  unto  him.  Go,  wash  In  the  pool  or  SIToam 

i which  is  by  interpretation.  Sent).  He  went  his  way  there- 
ore,  and  washed,  aud  came  seeing. 

8.  The  neighbors  therefore,  and  they  which  before  bad 
seen  him  that  he  was  blind,  said.  Is  not  this  he  that  sat  and 
begged  ? 

9.  Some  said.  This  Is  he  :  others  said.  He  Is  like  him  ;  but 
he  said,  I  am  he. 

10.  Therefore  said  they  unto  him.  How  were  thine  eyes 
openetl  ? 

11.  He  answered  and  said,  A  man  that  Is  called  Jesus 
made  clay,  and  anointed  mine  eyes,  and  said  unto  me.  Go 
to  the  pool  of  St  loam,  and  wash :  and  1  went  and  washed, 
and  I  received  sight. 

12.  Then  said  they  unto  him,  Where  Is  he  ?  He  said,  I 
know  not. 

13.  They  brought  to  the  Pharisees  him  that  aforetime 
was  blind. 

14.  And  It  was  the  Sabbath  day  when  Jesus  made  the 
clay,  and  opened  Ills  eyes. 

16.  Then  again  the  Pharisees  also  asked  him  how  he  had 
received  his  sight.  He  said  unto  them.  He  put  clay  upon 
mine  eyes,  and  I  washed,  and  do  see. 

16.  Therefore  said  some  of  the  Pharisees,  This  man  Is  not 
of  God,  because  he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath  day.  Others 
said.  How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do  such  miracles  ? 
And  there  was  a  division  among  them. 

17.  They  say  unto  the  blind  man  again.  What  sayest  thou 
of  him,  that  he  hath  0|>ened  thine  eyes  ?  He  said.  He  Is  a 

prophet.  _ 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREDGE.  D.D. 

Goldes  Text — “  One  thing  I  know,  that  where¬ 
as  I  was  blind,  now  I  set’.”— John  ix.  25. 

We  have  in  these  verses  the  picture  of  a 
blind  man  miraculously  healed  by  the  Saviour, 
not  as  in  most  of  the  recorded  miracles,  by  a 
word  or  a  touch,  but  by  the  use  of  human 
means,  anointing  the  eyes  with  moistened  elaj’, 
and  then  bathing  them  in  the  waters  of  the 
pool  of  Siloam.  There  was  certainly  no  medic¬ 
inal  virtue  in  these  external  applications,  for 
the  case  was  hopeless,  since  those  sightless 
eye-balls  had  never  caught  a  ray  of  light ;  but 
by  these  visible  means,  the  attention  of  the 
blind  man  was  arrested,  faith  was  awakened, 
and  so  he  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
miraculous  power.  This  miracle  was  preceded 
by  an  interview  between  the  disciples  and  their 
Master,  upon  the  old  subject  of  the  connection 
between  human  sin  and  human  sorrow.  In 
teaching,  you  will  notice  these  striking  points 
of  this  interview.  There  was 

1.  The  subject  or  occasion,  the  blind  man 
who,  as  we  know  from  verse  8th,  was  in  tho 
habit  of  sitting  by  the  wayside  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Temple,  and  begging  from  those  who 
passed  by.  He  stands  in  our  lesson  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  suffering  children  of  earth, 
and  the  number  is  a  large  one.  Think  how- 
many  are  lying  upon  hospital  beds.  Think  of 
the  crowded  infirmaries  for  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  dumb,  the  insane,  the  penniless  poor. 
Think  of  the  sick  and  the  dying  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  homes  all  over  the  world,  and  of 
the  burdene<l,  breaking  hearts.  We  thank  God 
for  every  ray  of  sunshine  that  falls  on  hearts 
and  homes,  but  still  it  is  a  world  of  tears. 

2.  The  question  of  the  disciples  brought  up 
the  problem  which  of  all  others  is  the  most 
mysterious,  human  sin  the  cause  of  the  sorrow 
and  pain  of  the  world.  ‘‘Who  hath  sinned, 
this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born 
blind  ?  ”  No  sooner  had  they  looked  on  this 
poor  blind  man,  than  they  began  at  once  to 
speculate  about  tlie  cause  of  his  infirmity,  and 
instead  of  pitying  him,  they  conclude  that  his 
blindness  is  a  punishment  for  sin,  the  only 
question  being  whether  he  or  his  parents  com¬ 
mitted  the  great  sin.  It  was  a  popular  notion 
in  that  day  that  every  evil  of  life  could  b.e  trac¬ 
ed  to  a  particular  wrong-doing.  You  recall 
the  reasoning  of  Job’s  three  friends,  who  were 
positive  that  his  terrible  disease  w’as  conclu 
sive  proof  that  their  neighbor  had  committed 
a  terrible  sin,  ‘‘If  thou  wert  pure  and  up¬ 
right,  surely  now  he  would  awake  for  thee,  and 
make  the  habitation  of  thy  righteousnes  pros¬ 
perous.”  So,  on  the  Island  of  Melita,  the  bar¬ 
barian  natives  set  Paul  down  as  a  murderer, 
when  they  saw  the  deadly  viper  clinging  to  his 
hand. 

3.  In  His  reply,  our  Lord  did  not  deny  the 
general  connection  between  all  human  evil  and 
sin  as  the  one  great  cause.  That  is  to  .say, 
physical  pain  and  heart  pangs  would  never 
have  been  a  part  of  human  history  if  there  had 
been  no  sin  in  the  world.  The  devil,  when  he 
tempted  and  overcame  man,  turned  the  switch 
by  which  the  whole  race  went  off  the  track, 
bringing  to  the  soul  not  only  the  loss  of  the  di¬ 
vine  favor,  but  the  vast  multitude  of  temporal 
evils  which  afflict  this  world,  the  most  terrible 
of  which  is  Death.  ‘‘As  by  one  man  sin  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.” 

But  our  Lord  did  deny  that  human  suffering 
could  be  explained  as  the  ])unishment  for  some 
particular  sin.  ‘‘  Neither  hath  this  man  sin¬ 
ned,  nor  his  parents.”  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  they  were  sinless,  but  that  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  a  lifetime  was  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  penalty  incurred  by  transgression — that  is, 
as  a  divine  retribution.  By  these  words,  Jesus 
rebuked  the  Pharisaical  self-complacency  which 
led  the  disciples  to  look  down  on  this  blind  man 
aa  one  who,  with  his  family,  w-ere  accursed  by 
God.  Suffering  in  this  life,  though  one  of  the 
consequences  of  sin,  is  not  inflicted  as  punish¬ 
ment  :  for  the  throne  of  judgment  is  not  set  up 
during  this  probationarj-  i>eriod ;  divine  wrath  ! 
does  not  hold  the  sceptre.  If  I  put  my  hand 
Into  the  fire,  it  will  be  burned ;  if  I  overwork 
my  body  or  my  brain,  they  will  become  enfee¬ 
bled  ;  if  I  eat  or  drink  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
health,  the  currents  of  life  will  be  poisoned; 
and  we  sometimes  speak  of  these  results  as 
nature’s  penalty  for  the  violation  of  law,  but 
really  every  such  result  is  an  alarm-bell  struck 
by  God  through  the  machinery  within  us,  that 
thus  we  maj-  learn  the  wisdom  of  obedience, 
and  so  be  kejit  from  ruining  the  body  and  the 
mind,  which  are  God’s  gifts  to  man. 

We  come  now  in  our  lesson  to  two  grand 
truths  which  our  Saviour  taught  His  disciples, 
and  by  the  sublime  leverage  of  which  He 
sought  to  lift  them  up  from  the  darkness  of  a 
merely  speculative  spirit  into  the  light  of  the 
divine  love,  and  the  glory  of  the  purposes  of 
that  love.  ‘‘  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned, 
nor  his  parents;  but  that  the  works  of  God 
should  be  made  manifest  in  him.”  This  blind¬ 
ness  was  an  evil,  but  in  the  opening  of  the 
blind  eyes  there  was  such  a  revelation  of  God’s 
power  and  love,  that  the  very  blindness  be¬ 
came  the  blessed  medium  of  a  blessing.  How¬ 
ever  sin  entered  this  world,  whatever  its  con¬ 
nection  may  be  with  human  suffering,  the 
glory  of  God  is  magnifie<l  in  the  removal  of 
evil,  and  in  the  triumph  of  His  grace  over  the 
consequences  of  sin.  This  is  a  verj-  precious 
truth,  and  yet  one  that  we  find  difficult  at 
times  to  learn :  that  God  can  transmute  evil 
into  good,  sorrow  into  joy,  and  out  of  our 
sharpest  trials  bring  forth  the  refined  gold 
(Prov.  lii.  12).  ‘‘  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  He 

corrected,  even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he 
delighteth.”  Bead  Heb.  xii.  12;  Rev.  iii.  19. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Paul  with  that  thorn.  At  first  he  only 
felt  the  pain  which  it  gave  him,  and  he  strug¬ 
gled  to  get  rid  of  it.  He  prayed  three  times, 
and  in  an  agony  of  earnestness,  that  it  might 
be  removed.  \ery  likely  he  speculated  in  his 
mind  on  the  connection  between  that  thorn 


and  human  sin,  and  could  not  understand  how 
the  infinite  love  of  God  could  permit  such  suf¬ 
fering  in  His  children.  But  at  last  Paul  stop¬ 
ped  praying  to  have  his  thorn  removed;  he 
ceased  speculating  on  the  mysterious  problems 
of  the  divine  government ;  and  he  became  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  fact  that  the  sharp  thorn  was  an 
instrument  of  God  to  bring  him  a  great  bless¬ 
ing,  and  his  prayer  was  ‘‘Let  the  thorn  stay 
where  it  is— yea,  press  it  still  deeper  into  my 
flesh :  for  I  glory-  in  the  thorn  and  all  tribula¬ 
tion,  because  through  them  I  am  the  recipient 
of  the  power  of  God,  and  of  the  sweetness  and 
fulness  of  His  grace.” 

God’s  dear  Jove  la  ever  WOrldjOJ? 
sorrows,  our  losses,  ana  eveTi  out  moral  weak¬ 
nesses,  for  our  grander  development,  and  so,  for 
His  glory,  through  that  development.  Our  part 
is  not  to  grieve  over  trials,  not  to  speculate 
about  their  connection  with  human  sin  or  their 
harmony  with  God’s  Fatherhood,  but  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  love  that  is  always  back  of  each  disci¬ 
pline,  and  even  back  of  all  moral  evil,  and  be 
confident  that  we  shall  seo  from  the  other  side 
that  “  out  of  those  veiy  wounds  over  which  we 
sighed  and  groaned  on  earth,  have  sprung  ver¬ 
dant  branches  bearing  precious  fruit  a  thou¬ 
sand-fold.” 

And  so  when  we  apply  this  truth  to  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  world,  its  antagonisms,  its  clash¬ 
ing  opinions,  its  storms  of  human  hate  and 
envy,  its  mighty  iniquities,  its  prisons,  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  asylums,  these  words  of  our  Lord 
‘‘But  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made 
manifest,”  are  a  flash  of  bright  light  in  the 
darkness,  a  rainbow  spanning  the  firmament 
of  storm-clouds.  God  reigns.  God  is  working 
every  day  and  hour  in  and  through  all  events 
for  His  ultimate  glory.  No  star  ever  fell  from 
out  the  galaxy  of  the  heavens,  but  His  purpose 
was  as  truly  in  its  falling  as  it  had  been  in  its 
shining.  Flavel  said  ‘‘Some  providences,  like 
Hebrew  letters,  must  be  read  backwards.” 
Luther  writes  ‘‘  Yly  watch  has  often  been 
ahead  of  true  time.  I  have  gone  faster  than 
Providence,  and  have  been  forced  to  stand 
still  and  wait,  or  I  have  been  set  back  painful¬ 
ly,”  but  the  clock  of  the  divine  purposes  never 
loses  nor  gains,  and  it  goes  right  forward  to¬ 
ward  the  millennium  brightness,  the  endless 
morning  for  the  world. 

The  second  truth  which  the  Saviour  taught 
His  disciples,  is  in  the  words  ‘‘I  must  work 
the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me  while  it  is  day  ” 
— that  is,  these  works  of  mercy,  giving  sight  to 
the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  speech  to  the 
dumb,  health  to  the  diseased,  peace  to  the 
troubled,  comfort  to  the  sorrowful,  and  the 
greatest  work  of  all,  atoning  for  human  guilt, 
conquering  sin  and  death  for  those  in  captivi¬ 
ty.  DIj'  Father  is  working  to  lift  ofT  the  bur¬ 
dens  which  sin  has  laid  upon  His  children,  and 
I  must  work  with  Him  in  mercy  and  love,  for 
“the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.” 
The  disciples  stood  over  the  blind  man,  eager 
to  know  how  his  infirmity  was  connected  with 
his  own  or  his  parents’  sins,  but  Jesus  tells 
them  that  He  has  no  time  for  speculating  over 
mysteries,  for  the  time  is  short  in  which  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Father  in  His  merciful  de¬ 
signs  for  man,  and  then  He  ilhrstrates  this 
truth  by  miraculously  giving  sight  to  those 
eyeballs,  into  whose  darkness  no  ray  had  ever 
penetrated.  This  is  our  mission,  to  be  co¬ 
workers  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  sorrowing  world  brighter,  happier,  by 
our  words  and  deeds  of  self-forgetting  love. 
Sin  is  in  the  world,  let  us  do  our  part  toward 
driving  it  out.  Sorrow  is  all  around  us,  let  us 
seek  to  alleviate  its  misery  and  wipe  away  its 
tears,  thus  working  with  God  tow-ard  the  final 
overthrow  of  all  sin,  and  the  complete  happi- 
ne.s3  of  our  fellow-men.  God  has  given  to  each 
one  his  and  her  work.  It  may  seem  insignifi¬ 
cant,  only  a  cup  of  cooling  water,  and  yet  eter¬ 
nity  will  reveal  our  smallest  acts,  our  simplest 
words,  to  be  sublime  in  their  relation  to  God’s 
glory  and  in  benedictions  to  man.  To  have 
wiped  away  one  tear,  to  have  carried  one  ray 
of  sunlight  into  the  gloom  of  night,  to  have 
given  one  crumb  of  comfort  to  the  sorrowing 
and  discouraged,  to  have  helped  one  of  God’s 
children  to  get  his  feet  planted  on  the  heaven¬ 
ly  road,  this  is  to  work  with  God,  this  is  to 
have  a  share  in  the  hastening  on  the  day  of 
universal  peace,  joy,  and  love. 

I  have  written  so  much  on  these  verses  that 
I  can  only  call  your  attention  to  the  most 
prominent  facts  in  the  verses  which  follow. 
On  verse  6  read  Mark  vii.  33,  viii.  23. 

T’erse  7.  We  have  here  a  test  of  obedience, 
and  we  are  reminded  of  the  healing  of  Naaman 
in  2  Kings,  fifth  chapter,  and  of  his  refusal  at 
first  to  go  to  the  Jordan  and  wash.  There  can 
be  no  spiritual  healing  except  the  dying  sinner 
is  willing  to  obey  God,  even  though  what  He 
commands  may  seem  too  simple,  anil  pride  re¬ 
volts  against  the  conditions  of  salvation.  The 
idea  of  there  being  any  virtue  in  the  pool  of 
Siloam  to  give  sight  to  one  born  blind,  was  ab¬ 
surd  to  human  reason,  but  Jesus  said  “Go, 
wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam,”  and  the  man’s 
part  was  to  obey,  trusting  in  his  divine  Physi¬ 
cian.  “And  came  seeing.”  Obedience  always 
brings  its  reward.  Not  a  promise  has  ever  fail¬ 
ed.  This  Physician  has  never  lost  a  patient 
who  had  faith  in  His  skill. 

ERSES  8,  9.  They  were  all  familiar  with  his 
face,  for  they  had  seen  him  as  a  blind  beggar, 
but  now  they  are  puzzled  to  know  whether  he 
is  the  same  man  or  not,  for  his  eyes  are  open¬ 
ed,  his  face  is  covered  '^th  smiles,  and  he  has 
given  up  his  old  business  of  begging.  But  he 
assures  them  that  he  is  the  same  man,  only  his 
blindness  has  gone. 

Verses  in-12.  They  are  eager  to  understand 
the  mysterij  of  the  change,  “How  were  thine 
eyes  opened  ?  ”  But  he  did  not  know  how  it 
was  done,  and  all  that  he  could  tell  them  was 
the  simple  steps  he  had  taken,  and  the  fact  of 
the  miraculous  cure.  And  this  is  all  that  a 
pardoned  sinner  can  answer  to  the  skepticism 
of  the  world.  He  cannot  explain  how  his  eyes 
were  opened  to  see  the  beauty  of  Jesus,  how 
his  burden  was  lifted,  how  his  chains  of  caj)- 
tivity  were  broken,  but  he  knows  the  blesseil 
fact,  which  no  arguments  can  rob  him  of,  “  I 
received  sight.”  Regeneration  is  a  mystery’, 
because  it  is  a  divine  work,  but  every  regen¬ 
erated  soul  cun  shout  “  I  know  whom  I  have 
believed.”  “  Then  said  they  unto  him.  Where 
is  He?”  He  said,  “I  know  not.”  He  had 
never  seen  Jesus,  for  he  was  blind  when  the 
Saviour  stood  before  him,  and  his  only  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Him  is  that  He  w’as  able  to  open  blind 
eyes. 

ERSES  13-17.  They  conduct  the  man,  whose 
cure  was  such  a  mystery  to  them,  into  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  familiar  with  all  religious  ques¬ 
tions.  They  could  not  dispute  the  fact  of  the 
cure,  but  as  it  was  effected  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
they  could  make  a  point  on  the  violation  of 
Jewish  law.  The  Pharisees  ask  him  the  same 
question  as  to  how  the  blindness  was  cured, 
but  his  answer  is  still  simple,  keeping  only  to 
the  facts,  “  He  put  clay  upon  mine  eyes,  and 
I  washed  and  do  see.”  And  when  they  tried 
to  ix?rsuade  him  that  his  physician  could  not 
be  a  good  man  and  from  God,  because  He  heal¬ 
ed  on  the  Sabbath,  the  man  was  ready  boldly 
to  confess  “  He  is  a  prophet,”  that  is,  one  di¬ 
vinely  commissioned.  Y'ou  will  notice  as  you 
read  the  verses  which  follow  our  lesson,  that  as 
j  they  disputed  with  him,  growing  angry  as  they 
saw  that  he  was  firm  in  his  confession,  the 
man  became  bolder,  and  even  argued  with  his 


persecutors  that  Jesus  must  be  divine  and  i 
sinless.  | 

One  of  the  sweetest  verses  in  this  chapter  is 
the  35th,  “Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast  him 
out ;  and  when  He  had  found  him.  He  said  un-  j 
to  him  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?  ” 
YV^e  have  here 

1,  The  sympathy  of  ,T esus  with  His  confess¬ 
ing  disciples,  when  they  suffer  for  His  Name’s 
sake. 

2,  His  loving  interest  in  the  spiritual  educa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  believe  in  Him.  This  man 
was  very  ignorant  of  divine  truth,  but  Jesus  I 
reveals  Himself  to  his  soul  as  the  Messiah,  and 
^'Has  the  lieaveniy  Physician  opened  the  eyes  j 
of  all  of  your  class?  Pray  earnestly,  that 
through  the  faithful  teaching  of  this  lesson, 
they  may  be  led  to  cry  in  faith  “Open  thou 
mine  eyes,  O  Lord.”  They  have  been  blind 
from  their  birth,  but  Jesus  can  give  them 
sight. 

A  HUGUEXOT  PARK  IX  XEW  ROCHELLE. 

Highly  Creditable  Proceedings. 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685, 
eventuated  in  many  Huguenot  refugees  coming  to 
Amei-ica.  Many  of  these  settled  at  New  Rochelle, 
from  1686  to  1688,  and  the  first  landing  was  made 
by  them  on  the  rocky  shore  of  a  beautiful  grove  at 
Bonnefoy’s  Point  on  Davenport’s  Neck,  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  cove  of  Long  Island  Sound,  now  known  as 
Echo  Bay.  It  is  a  charmingly  picturesque  place, 
aside  from  its  exceedingh’  interesting  historical 
associations.  Its  attractions  for  boating  and  sea¬ 
bathing  have  made  it  valuable,  and  for  years  past 
it  has  been  leased  for  these  uses  b}’  its  owner,  Mr. 
A.  B.  Hudson,  and  named  after  him  “  Hudson 
Park.”  The  propertj’  comprises  about  ten  acres, 
with  a  fine  water-front.  In  addition  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  dock  for  steamers  and  sailing-vessels,  and  am¬ 
ple  space  for  wharfage,  there  is  a  boat-house,  two 
storehouses,  a  pavilion,  three  cottages,  and  a  barn 
on  the  property.  Tho  commercial  value  of  the 
Park  to  the  town  of  New  Rochelle,  is  of  course 
largely  in  excess  of  its  value  as  a  pleasure-ground. 

The  first  suggestion  for  the  purcliase  of  a  public 
park,  and  the  building  of  a  monument  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  Huguenot  founders  of  New  Rochelle, 
came,  we  understand,  from  Mr.  Morey  Hale  Bar¬ 
tow  of  this  city,  who  was  present  as  an  officer  and 
representative  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America 
at  Oxford,  Mass.,  in  September,  1884,  at  tho  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  monument  in  the  Huguenot  Park  near 
that  place.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York,  he  con¬ 
tributed  a  series  of  articles  to  the  newspapers  of 
New  Rochelle  and  New  Paltz,  urging  tho  citizens 
of  the  two  places  to  do  something  that  should 
rival  Oxford,  Mass.  We  are  told  that  when  the 
Huguenot  settlers  at  New  Paltz  had  reached 
their  destination  and  had  unhitched  their  teams, 
their  first  act  was  one  of  devotion.  They  gathered 
together,  and  one  of  their  number  read  tho  Fortj’- 
sixth  Psalm,  and  then  tliey  knelt  in  humble  prayer, 
consecrating  themselves,  their  children  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  children,  and  their  wilderness  homo,  to 
God,  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Mr.  Bartow  wrote, 
urging  the  citizens  of  New  Paltz  to  place  a  monu¬ 
ment  on  the  spot  so  hallowed  by  the  faith  of  its 
founders,  that  it  might  become  a  Mecca  for  all 
future  descendants.  But  it  was  replied  that  the  ! 
stone  wall  of  the  old  graveyard  (in  which  lie 
buried  the  Huguenot  founders  and  two  generations 
of  their  descendants)  was  broken  down,  so  that 
cattle  made  common  pasture-ground  of  the  con.se-  j 
crated  place,  and  the  people  felt  too  poor  even  to  | 
rebuild  the  enclosure.  In  re))ly,  however,  they  | 
were  reminderl  of  Nehemiah,  and  tho  noble  exam-  j 
pie  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
“that  we  be  no  more  a  reiiroach”;  and  it  was 
suggested  that  money  was  not  absoluteiy  essen¬ 
tial,  that  the  people  could  give  the  use  of  their 
teams  for  hauling  stones,  that  they  could  make 
the  mortar  themselves,  and  with  their  own  hands 
build  tho  wall.  And  wo  are  glad  here  to  record 
that  sufficient  public  spirit  was  aroused  to  do  the 
work  in  a  creditable  manner — leaving,  however,  a 
memorial  stone  for  this  sacred  spot  to  bo  erected 
by  others. 

Later,  July  27  of  last  year,  Mr.  Bartow  deliver¬ 
ed  an  address  before  the  Huguenot  Committee  of 
New  Rochelle,  which  was  subsequently  widely 
read,  in  which  the  purchase  by  the  town  of  tlie 
plot  where  the  Huguenots  first  landed  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  park,  was  strongly  urged.  This  was  followed 
by  an  article  on  “  Huguenot  New  Rochelle,”  by 
the  same  zealous  gentleman,  which  appeared  in  tho 
Christian  Weekly  of  Oct.  24,  with  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Elias  J.  Whitney’  of  the  old  Huguenot  houses 
and  church  at  New  Rochelle. 

The  suggestion  of  the  purchase  of  the  Huguenot 
landing-place  .seemed  to  meet  with  general  approv¬ 
al  ;  but  after  the  publication  of  the  papers  read  be¬ 
fore  a  meeting  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  at  New  Rochelle  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Aug.  ‘24th  of  last  year, 
a  very  violent  Roman  Catholic  opposition  arose  to 
the  purchase.  A  gentleman  of  great  wealth  resid¬ 
ing  there,  whose  wife,  we  are  told,  paid  off  the  en¬ 
tire  indebtedness  of  tho  Catholic  Church  at  New 
Rochelle,  offered  to  give  the  town  a  public  park 
elsewhere,  but  much  less  desirable,  provided  the 
purchase  of  the  Huguenot  Park  was  abandoned ; 
this  proposition  was  coupled  with  a  tender  of  two 
thousand  dollars  more  for  tho  Huguenot  Park  for 
a  place  of  private  residence  than  its  owner  had 
agreed  to  sell  it  for  to  the  town.  Hereupon  peti¬ 
tions  were  circulated  and  signed  for  and  against 
the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
to  enable  the  taxpayers  bf  New  Rochelle  to  vote 
on  its  purchase,  and  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
tho  scheme  had  their  representatives  at  Albany. 
The  bill  passed  the  Legislature  and  so  bedhme  a 
law,  and  then  began  a  bitter  contest  for  success  or 
defeat,  in  which  circulars,  posters,  editorials,  and 
a  personal  canvass  for  votes,  east  into  the  shade 
all  previous  efforts  for  a  political  victory  in  that 
community.  Facts,  figures,  arguments,  and  oven 
poetry,  were  in  requisition,  and  freely  scattered  in 
printed  form  for  the  consideration  of  economical 
taxpayers.  Appeals  to  honor,  truth,  and  public 
spirit,  also  abounded. 

The  outlook  did  not  seem  promising  for  the  Hu¬ 
guenot  scheme,  when  it  was  propose<l  by  a  lady  to 
hold  a  public  meeting  in  Hudson  Park  on  Decora¬ 
tion  Day,  and  have  the  Sunday’-school  children  sing 
patriotic  hymns  and  scatter  flowers  on  the  rocks 
at  the  Huguenot  landing  place,  and  also  have  short 
and  suitable  addresses  there.  The  sugge-ition  took. 
Huguenot  descendants  and  all  other  Protestants 
giving  the  plan  their  approval,  and  contributing  to 
the  utmost  for  its  success,  and  none  more  willingly 
than  Mr.  Hudson  himself  (the  worthy  owner  of  the 
property)  and  the  members  of  his  family. 

The  children  assembled  in  the  Baptist  Church  at 
9  o’clock  A.  M..  and  were  drilled  in  singing  select¬ 
ed  hymns  by  Mr.  George  DeVoau,  who  kindly  came 
from  New  York  especially  for  the  occasion.  At 
the  appointed  time,  beautiful  silk  badges  of  the 
French  tri-color  and  bunches  of  flowers  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  each  child,  and  a  procession  was  formed 
with  Mr.  Henry  M.  Lester  at  the  head,  which 
marched  to  Hudson  Park,  where  the  citizens  were 
already  assembled.  The  Old  Duck  Tower  on  the 
landing  place  had  been  converted  into  a  perfect 
bower  of  French  and  .Ymerican  flags  and  flowers 
by  Mr.  Goatcher,  the  artist,  with  a  center-piece 
formed  by  an  old  French  shield  and  battle-ax  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ferns.  Mr.  Lester  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  and  Ylr.  Charles  H.  Disbrow  played  the 
cabinet  organ  brought  there  for  the  occasion.  The 
Rev.  W.  B.  Waller,  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  offered  prayer,  and  then  the  hymn  “  My 
Country  ’tis  of  thee,”  was  sung  by  the  entire  audi¬ 
ence,  the  children  marching  forward  meantime 
and  casting  their  flowers  on  the  landing-place,  until 
the  rocks  were  entirely  covered.  It  was  a  beauti-  * 


ful  scene:  the  blue  waters  of  the  incoming  tide 
gently  rippling  against  the  shore,  the  lovely  islands 
in  Echo  Bay,  the  Long  Island  shore  in  the  hazy 
distance,  the  genial  sunshine  and  fleecy  clouds, 
tho  grand  old  forest  trees,  and  the  galheretl  people 
of  all  ages  on  the  shore. 

MB.  LESTER’S  REMARKS. 

Mr.  Lester  then  spoke  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlesien  :  This  is  the  second 
meeting  of  those  interesteil  in  the  formation  of  a 
Huguenot  Association  in  New  Rochelle.  At  the 
first  meeting  held  ten  days  ago,  it  was  decided  to 
make  this,  the  second  meeting,  a  commemorative 
service,  when  we,  the  descendants  and  friends  of 
those  sturdy  settlers  of  two  hundred  years  ago, 
should  Jlipet.  fopethoT" 

upheld  by  those  refugees  from  their  native  land 
across  the  sea,  and  testify  that  their  trials  and 
tribulations  were  not  in  vain,  but  have  resulted  in 
triumphs  enjoyed  by  us  in  the  freedom  of  this 
grand  Republic,  and  the  right  to  worship  God  as 
dictated  by  our  consciences. 

To  those  interested  in  the  formation  of  this  new 
Association,  whether  Huguenot  descendants  or 
not,  an  opportunitj’  will  be  given  at  the  close  of 
this  meeting  to  mefet  in  the  Pavilion  near  by,  and 
sign  a  paper  in  favor  of  our  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  meeting  for  organization  will  be  called 
at  an  early  date.  In  the  meantime  let  us  all  do 
what  we  can  to  arouse  an  interest  that  will  give  to 
the  Association  a  permanence  and  social  standing 
worthy  of  the  town  of  New  Rochelle. 

Mr.  Lester  announced  letters  of  regret  from  the 
Hon.  John  Jay,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.  Baird,  Rev.  A.  V. 
Wittmeyer,  and  concluded  by  introducing  Rev.  Dr. 
C.  E.  Lindsley.  His  address  was  as  follows : 

DR.  LINDSLEY’S  speech. 

Of  tho  many  immigrations  to  this  country,  two 
have  produced  lasting  effects — the  one,  that  of  the 
New  England  Pilgrims,  who  landed  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620;  the  other 
the  Huguenot  settlements  in  America  nearly  sev¬ 
enty  years  later.  There  is  a  fixed  trailition  among 
the  Huguenot  descendants  of  New  Rochelle,  that 
their  ancestors  landed  at  Bonnefoy’s  Point — the 
place  where  we  have  met  to-day.  This  belief  has 
never  been  successfully  controverted,  aud  unchal¬ 
lenged  tradition  is  history. 

Tliis,  therefore,  is  the  one  appropriate  spot  for 
our  meeting.  Here  to  recall  in  this  time  of  our 
prosperity,  tlie  toils,  hardships,  and  sufferings  of 
our  predecessors,  who  were  persecuted  and  exiled 
for  righteousness’  sake. 

Here,  on  tliis  point  where  they  first  set  foot  upon 
the  soil  of  freedom  and  religious  toleration,  let 
some  memorial  stone  or  monumental  pillar  be 
erected,  with  a  suitable  inscription  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  virtues  of  ttiose  ancient  people. 

That  the  Huguenot  immigration  has  proved  to 
he  an  influential  factor  in  our  national  historj-, 
will  be  seen  by  a  brief  list  of  a  few  of  tho  names  of 
their  descondaiits :  Henry  Laurens  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina;  John  Jay  of  New  York;  Elias  Boudinot  of 
New  Jersey;  each  of  whom  in  turn  was  President 
of  the  old  Continental  Congress;  Peter  Faneuil  of 
Boston  (builder  of  Faneuil  Hall  and  market,  a 
world  renowned  structure);  Thomas  Gallaudet, 
founder  of  the  first  asylum  for  tlie  deaf  and  dumb 
in  America.  Marion  and  Sumter,  the  two  South¬ 
ern  patriots,  were  of  Huguenot  descent.  Always 
in  war  or  in  peace,  this  exiled  race  has  shown  it¬ 
self  worthy  of  the  old  blood,  and  capsible  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 

When  they  left  France,  some  of  them  left  it  in 
such  a  hurry — from  causes  beyond  tlieir  control — 
that  they  brought  little  with  them  except  their  re¬ 
ligion.  But  thej’  have  made  up  for  it  liy  diligence, 
tlu'ift,  and  industrj’,  since  they  came  here.  Some 
of  these  families  brought  very  little  with  them  ex¬ 
cept  the  old  French  Bible.  They  never  forgot 
that.  This,  too,  m.ay  account  for  the  piety  of  the 
Huguenot  women  from  that  day  to  this.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  those  Bibles  made  them  the  staunch  de¬ 
fenders  of  ail  that  is  pure  and  good. 

A  number  of  tho  families  that  firat  landed  here, 
are  not  now  to  be  found  by  their  names  among  the 
inhabitants  of  our  town.  They  have  disappeared 
by  intermarriages,  or  gone  to  people  other  parts  of 
our  great  country.  But  I  think  wo  can  be  sure 
that  the  most  of  them,  when  they  went,  took  their 
Huguenot  principles  with  them.  And  they  can 
still  be  depended  upon  to  sympathize  witli  us,  and 
lend  a  heliiinghand  towards  anj’ memorial  we  may 
see  fit  to  establish  here,  in  order  to  commemorate  i 
the  worth  and  virtues  of  their  ancestors. 

But  altiiough  some  have  gone,  others  remain ; 
such,  for  example,  as  Allaires,  Badeaus,  Bonnetts, 
Clarks,  Coutants,  Gouges,  Guions,  Le  Counts, 
Seacors,  Flandreaus,  Mullineauxs,  Soulices,  Scure- 
mans,  Le  Fevres,  Les))inards,  Renauds,  and  others. 

The  Rev.  Tlieodosius  Bartow,  who  is  represent¬ 
ed  here  to-day  among  the  speakers  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  same  name  and  lineage,  was  pastor  of  tho 
Episcopal  church  in  this  place  from  1790  to  1819. 
He  lived  for  about  thirty  years  on  the  old  Davis 
place,  near  my  residence,  and  planted  tho  big  tree 
which  still  stands  near  the  gate,  and  may  stand 
here  (if  left  alone)  for  another  century.  If  I  were 
a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots,  instead  of  the  old 
New  England  Puritans,  I  should  say  that  it  was 
high  time  something  was  done  to  signalize  what 
happened  on  this  spot  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago.  If  you  ever  pass  tlie  Church  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  Rcnisen  street,  Brooklyn,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  S.  Storrs  is  the  distinguished  pastor,  cast  your 
eye  uj>on  the  foundation  of  the  sacred  edifice.  You 
will  there  see  a  striking  illustration  of  what  tho 
people  who  worship  witliin  think  of  their  Puritan 
ancestors.  Y’ou  wiil  discover  in  the  foundations 
of  that  building  a  piece  of  Pbjmonth  Rock,  taken 
from  its  native  bed,  transported  to  Brookiyn,  and 
firmly  set  into  the  foundation-wall  of  the  church, 
from  which  it  projects  in  a  way  to  challenge  the 
attention  of  a  passer-by.  It  is  a  memorial  stone. 

But  where  are  the  Huguenot  memoriais  ?  The 
old  stone  church  which  stood  upon  Huguenot 
street,  near  the  residence  of  Miss  Eliza  Moulton, 
has  long  been  gone.  It  was  not  preserved,  al¬ 
tiiough  men  and  women  toiled  indiscriminately  in 
its  erection  with  their  own  hands.  Yet  if  the 
founders  of  this  town  were  not  worthy  to  have 
erected  here  some  memento  of  their  faith  and 
courage,  where  shall  we  find  those  who  were  more 
deserving  ? 

This  is  Decoration  Day,  on  which  wo  crown  with 
flowers  the  graves  of  tho  departed  heroes  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country,  and  trul3’  thej’ 
were  worthy  of  all  honor.  But  let  us  not  forget 
those  peaceful  heroes  of  two  hundred  j-ears  ago, 
who  had  left  no  liberties  worth  preserving,  and 
whose  ungrateful  country  cast  them  forth  as  aliens 
and  foreigners  from  her  stony  bosom,  because 
they  loved  and  cherished  their  religion. 

To  this  very  spot  they  came,  then  an  untrodden 
wilderness,  save  by  the  foot  of  tho  wild  deer  or  tho 
wilder  Indian,  to  teach  us  the  lesson  of  patience 
under  misfortune,  courage  in  adversity,  unfalter¬ 
ing  trust  in  Divine  Providence,  and  indomitable 
determination  to  worship  God  as  conscience  dic¬ 
tated. 

What  a  scene,  my  friends,  was  that  which  on 
that  day  greeted  the  exiles,  as  they  stepped  from 
tho  English  vessel  which  brought  them  hither  up¬ 
on  this  rocky  point !  On  that  bright  August  day, 
worn  with  their  long  vojage,  and  eager  to  make 
experiment  of  the  hardships  and  jojs  of  their 
adopted  couutrj’,  hero  these  exiled  wanderers 
found  a  home. 

The  breeze-rippled  surface  of  yonder  bay ;  those 
wood-crowned  hoiglits,  whose  foliage  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  tinged  with  the  gorgeous  colors  of 
an  American  autumn,  such  as  no  European  land 
can  boast ;  the  memories  of  the  past,  full  of  trials, 
terrors,  persecutions ;  the  present  all  so  new  and 
strange,  the  future  brightened  by  hopes,  but  cloud¬ 
ed  with  uncertainties— these  make  up  a  picture 
such  as  we  may  faintly  imagine,  perhaps,  but  can 
never  fully  realize.  And  what  a  change  these  two 
hunilred  years  have  made  in  the  New  Rochelle 
which  then  saluted  their  wondering  03’e3 !  Hero 
where  the3’  landed  poor  and  friendless,  save  in  the 
mercy  of  the  all-merciful  One,  we  dwell  to-day’  in 
tho  midst  of  peace  and  plenty’.  We  have  come 
from  houses  filled  with  comforts  and  luxuries  by 
them  unknown  and  undreamed  of.  Wo  stand 
where  they  stood ;  but  to  feci  as  they’  felt,  cannot 
be  given  to  us.  Y’ct  we  can  honor  them  for  their 
fidelity  to  duty,  and  should  we  ever  be  called  upon 
to  make  such  sacrifices  as  they  made  in  behalf  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  we  can  bo  nerved  by 
their  energy,  and  inspired  by  their  glorious  exam¬ 
ple. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Lindsley’s  address,  the  audi¬ 
ence  united  in  singing  the  second  hymn  on  the 
programme,  “Great  God  of  Nations,”  at  the  close 
of  which  Mr.  Morey  Hale  Bartow  of  New  York 
city  was  introduced.  He  at  once  touched  upon  tho 
topic  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  present.  It 
had  been  decided  that  nothing  should  be  said  in 
reference  to  the  park  bill,  but  the  few  unexpected 
sentences  by  Mr.  Bartow  made  It  evident  it  would 
require  very  little  inducement  to  constitute  each 
individual  present  an  enthusiastic  member  of  a 
park  meeting.  Ylr.  Bartow,  however,  pa.ssed  on 
directly  to  the  topic  upon  which  he  was  invited  to 
spoal^,  as  follows : 

MR.  Bartow’s  address. 

Men,  Women,  and  Children  of  New  Rochelle  : 
You  do  honor  to  youreelves  by  a.ssembling  here 
this  morning  to  render  homage  to  the  memory  of 
the  first  Christian  settlers  of  your  village.  On 
this  historic  ground  were  enacted  scenes  that 


gave  birth  to  civilization  In  a  waste  of  wilderness, 
and  founded  here  habitations  that  served  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  Christian  community,  to  which  its 
Huguenot  founders  gave  the  beautiful  name  taken 
from  La  Rochelle  in  France. 

What  they  suffered  for  Christ  and  conscience’ 
sake,  commands  the  admiration  of  enlightened 
people  in  the  whole  world,  and  so  long  as  history 
endures,  their  patience  and  fortitude,  industry  and 
intelligence,  virtue,  honor,  and  integrity,  will  bo 
spoken  of.  Theirs  was  a  conspicuous  example  of 
a  brave  people  trampled  to  the  earth  under  the 
iron  heel  of  bigotry  and  despotism,  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  every  earthly  possession,  even  to 
giving  up  their  native  land,  rather  than  prove  false 
to  their  convictions  of  divine  truth. 

It  is  given  to  but  few  localities  to  have  such  pre- 
eioii.s  memojips  aa  cjpster  b Afi^Huilspn  Park,  at 
persecution.  Here  thev  h..  if^r  i 
with  straw  the  housp  thatched 

first  ye^  of  tLdr  resi.lpnn^^x?'’'"^  t*'®”  the 

this  rude  dwelling  wSriirt 

serviooe  oo  Hpoj.  f„  public  religious 

the  first  marrtage  J^earts,  and  in  this  house 

emnized,  and  here  w’as  bom  tlie  nrelPetlt.  W’as  sol- 
Rochelle.  Here,  too,  died  the  first  member  of  the 
colony  from  France,  whose  grave  is  marked  by 
some  rude  stone  in  this  inclosure.  All  honor  thou 
to  the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  your  ancient  vil¬ 
lage. 

And  is  there  not  far  more  than  local  Interest  in 
the  fact  that  in  New  Rochelle,  of  Huguenot  pa¬ 
rents,  Peter  Faneuil  was  born,  who  gave  to  Boston 
its  public  market  and  the  hall  that  still  bears  his 
name,  and  in  which  were  held  those  assemblies 
which  gave  voice  to  the  popular  uprising  for  civil 
rights  that  gave  us  our  national  independence. 
Faneuil  Hall  is  known  the  world  over  as  the  cra¬ 
dle  of  American  liberty. 

Let  us  hope  that  permanent  results  may  follow 
the  meeting  held  here  to-day — that  it  shall  prove 
the  inauguration  of  an  annual  meeting  to  bo  held 
in  this  Park  so  long  as  the  citizens  of  Now  Ro¬ 
chelle  cherish  the  history  of  their  village.  Let  it 
become  an  Inheritance  of  honor  to  all  descendants 
who  resided  here. 

The  purchase  and  preservation  of  this  park  by’ 
the  village,  ought  to  receive  the  sanction  of  every 
taxpayer.  If  secured  as  a  public  pleasure-ground, 
it  will  add  immensely  to  the  value  and  comfort  of 
your  homes.  In  no  other  spot,  nor  at  any  future 
time,  can  a  place  be  had  that  will  ever  ap)>roach 
this  for  natural  beauty  and  historical  associations. 
It  has  the  only  water-front,  easy’  of  access,  that 
can  secure  a  good  dock  for  the  village ;  it  has  nat¬ 
ural  forest  trees,  a  lieautiful  lawn,  and  a  charming 
outlook  on  Echo  Bay.  No  inland  park  can  ever 
compensate  for  this  broad  expanse  of  water.  It 
brings  Long  Island  Sound  at  all  seasons  and  at  all 
tides  to  your  very’  doors.  Do  not  let  false  econo¬ 
my  clieat  y’ou  out  of  this  great  boon  for  future 
generations,  and  cast  shame  upon  your  memories 
that  you  did  not  recognize  and  secure  its  groat  ad¬ 
vantages. 

The  i)ark  once  secured  to  the  village,  will  insure 
the  erection  here  (and  it  cannot  be  built  on  private 
property)  of  a  monument  to  the  memory’  of  its 
Huguenot  founders.  Hither  will  come  tho  de¬ 
scendants  of  your  ilr.st  settlers,  now  widely  scat¬ 
tered  over  our  conthient,  each  of  whom  will  bring 
some  offering  of  interest  and  affection  to  enrich 
and  adorn  the  hearthstone  of  his.  ancestors.  Gifts 
of  books,  pictures,  and  articles  of  interest  and  an- 
tiipie  value,  will  flow  in  uj)on  you,  so  that  a  pub¬ 
lic  inuseuin,  lilirary,  lecture  and  music  hall  will  be 
added  to  the  adornments  of  your  village;  and  witli 
tlie  constant  beautifying  i)f  the  park  from  year  to 
year,  you  will  liave  a  i>lace  of  residence  that  will 
iiuleed  become  a  “  Home,  Sweet  Home.”  Tliese 
attractions  will  enhance  the  visits  of  your  friends, 
and  they  will  make  in  time  a  little  paradise  for  the 
j)oor.  I  esteem  it  not  only’  a  rare  privilege,  but  a 
higli  honor,  to  have  received  an  invitation  to  be 
present  here  this  morning,  and  to  add  my  voice  to 
yours  in  honor  of  tho  Huguenot  founders  of  New 
Roclielle. 

Tlie  next  hymn  sung,  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,”  was  entered  into  most  heartily,  the 
chorus  especially  swelling  in  volume  as  tho  enthu¬ 
siasm  rose. 

The  closing  address  was  made  by  Mr.  Henry  YI. 
Le  Count,  who  siioke  as  a  representative  of  the 
Hugxienot  deseeiKlants  of  Now’  Rochelle.  His  re¬ 
marks  were  well  chosen,  and  appropriate  to  the  oc¬ 
casion,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  princijjlos 
manifested  by  tho  Huguenots  should  bo  cherished 
and  honored  above  all  things  else. 

The  singing  of  tlie  last  hymn  on  tho  programme, 
“To  Time,  O  God,”  was  followed  by’  the  doxology, 
after  wliicli  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Rev.  C.  W.  Bolton. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.  Ylany  .scattered 
through  tho  Park  to  furtlicr  enjoy  its  beauties, 
while  others  gathered  at  tho  Pavilion  to  sign  the 
paper  favoring  the  organization  of  a  Huguenot 
Association  in  New’  Rochelle.  Fifty-five  persons 
signed  tho  paper. 

THE  SUCCE-SS  AT  THE  POLLS. 

The  day  of  tlie  Special  Election,  for  taxpayers 
only,  on  Tuesday,  June  18th,  is  conceded  to  have 
been  tho  greatest  event  in  New  Rochelle’s  history 
since  the  layding  of  tho  Huguenots.  Nothing 
had  been  talked  about  for  weeks  but  this  iiuestion 
which  was  to  affect  the  future  status  of  the  town. 
A  premium  of  $100  was  offered  by  friends  of  the 
Park  to  any  person  furnishing  information  that 
would  lead  to  tho  arrest  of  any  one  who  shoidd  re¬ 
ceive  a  bribe,  or  have  offered  one,  to  influence  a 
vote  at  the  election. 

Tho  day  of  the  election  was  a  bright  one,  which 
was  a  good  omen  of  success.  But  tho  enemies  of 
the  project  were  on  hand  in  full  force,  backed  by 
all  the  hacks  from  the  livery  stables,  hired  by  the 
agent  of  tho  would-be  private  purchaser.  This  was 
a  smart  bit  of  strategy,  but  it  was  soon  offset,  and 
all  rode  who  w’lshed  so  to  do,  for  individuals  loaned 
their  private  vehicles  for  that  purpose.  The  friends 
of  tho  Park  were  in  and  about  the  Town  Hall  build¬ 
ing,  M’hero  the  polls  were  held,  working  with  a  will 
that  was  not  to  bo  daunted,  until  the  i)olls  were 
closed  and  tho  substantial  victory  won.  Tho  fol¬ 
lowing  is  tho  form  of  the  successful  ticket : 

“  In  favor  of  tho  resolution  authorizing  and  em¬ 
powering  the  Town  of  New  Rochelle  to  acquire  title 
to  certain  lands  and  water  rights  for  tho  purposes 
of  Public  Improvement,  and  to  provide  for  payment 
thereof  as  provided  by  Chapter  498,  Laws  of  1886.” 

When  the  vote  was  announced,  a  shout  wont 
forth  from  every  throat  that  made  the  hall  echo 
and  reecho  again  and  again.  Never  was  such  a 
scene  before  witnessed  in  this  polling-place.  It 
was  shortly  after  9  o’clock  P.  M.  when  Justice  C. 
E.  Kene,  tho  Chairman  of  tho  Board  of  Canvass¬ 
ers,  arose  and  rapping  for  order,  announced  that 
the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  was  469,  and  that 
“in  favor  of  tho  resolution”  recoivod^6  votes  to 
143  “  again-st.”  Tho  vote  in  favor  of  the  park  was 
thus  twice  as  large  as  tho  adverse,  and  40  votes  to 
spare. 

Before  the  result  was  announced.  It  was  noticed 
that  a  largo  number  of  brooms  were  being  brought 
into  tho  hall,  and  distributod  among  tho  enthusi¬ 
astic  people,  who  formed  into  line,  and  after  tho 
announcement  of  tlie  vote  marchml  into  the  streat, 
where  they  were  met  by  a  throng  of  jioople,  who 
received  them  with  joyful  exclamations  and  hur¬ 
rahs.  The  crowds  of  people  then  marched  to 
Hudson  Park,  and  formally  took  posses.sion. 
There  was  a  display  of  fireworks,  firing  of  can¬ 
non,  and  tho  liveliest  demonstrations  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  park,  hereafter  always  to  be  known 
as  Huguenot  Park,  was  now  forever  to  bo  the 
property  of  the  town.  It  was  such  a  happy  scene 
as  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  bo  present. 

It  is  understood  that  the  town  will  take  immedi¬ 
ate  steps  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  tho  people, 
so  emphatically  expressed  by  them  (at  the  ballot- 
box.  The  ladies  took  a  very  lively  interest  in  the 
question,  and  did  noble  work  in  furthering  the 
successful  consummation  of  the  project.  In  an 
issue  so  uncertain,  earnest  prayers  were  offered  for 
divine  assistance ;  and  it  was  perfectly  appropriate 
that  after  the  announcement  of  success,  there 
should  follow  the  doxology — 

“  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.” 

Huodenot. 


JTJST  ISaXJlBBDI 

THE 


GREATAWAKENING 


A  COLLECTION  OF 

REVIVAL  SONGS 

Prepared  under  the  penonal  anperrldon  of  Bar, 

SAM.  P.  JONES, 

Who  wiil  nsi  it  In  all  his  Mietings. 

It  contain*  the  «Iiol<^t  and  moat  pepaUuf 
i**^*^^?®***Sl!®®*****  *o»W«and  Standard  llynint, 
tunoiher  with  many  new  ones  which  have  been 
and  f^nd  eepecially  valuable  for 
J^yival  and  Protract^  Meetings.  An  examination 
will  convince  one  of  it*  superior  merit, 
wbile  the  low  price  at  which  it  soid  piace*  it  within 
me,  reach  of  all. 

160  pages,  handsomely  bound* in  board*. 
Price  30  cents  eacb  by  mall,  postpaid  ;  93  a  dozen 
hv  evnreaa.  charge*  not  nrenald, 

THE  JOHN  CHUHCH  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 

J.  CHURCH  Ac  CO.,  35  R.  13tb  St.,  New  York  City. 

CHURCH  FUKNISHIIG. 


CHOICHBAN ' ' uEMiHaYc 

BUILDING,  _l>oinr8ticJ|ilain<M^ 

jj  Charles  F.  liogeninn. 

47  MEMOIUAT.  TAKLETS. 

Lofougftp  Coininiluiou  Plate,  etc. 

Plapo  !l  Otto  Gacrtncr."  " 

SSOORATIVB  PAINTINO 

NEW  YORK. ,  I  Bor  Chttrciies  and  PT^olUngi. 

KSTIM.4TES  AND  DESIGNS  ON  ADPLiCATION 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Offlee,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTY-FIFTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
JANUARY,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  .  .  -  -  $3,000,000  00 

Reserve  Premium  Fund,  •  ■  3,011,637  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  aud 
Claims,  -  -  .  •  -  878,488  08 

Net  Surplus, .  -  «  •  -  1,227,095  10 

CASH  ASSETS,  j _ -  ■  $7,618,116  08 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks . — . V"  •• 


Bond*  and  Mortgage*,  being  Brst 

Hen  on  Real  Estate . 

United  States  Stock*  (market  value). 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stock*  dc  Bond* 

(market  value) . 

State  and  City  Bond*  (market  value). 
Loans  on  Stock*,  payable  on  demand. 
Interest  due  on  Ist  Jaunary,  1886... . 
Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hand* 

of  Agent* . 

Real  Estate . 


$943,793  99 

897,350  OO 
9,879,300  OO 

1,399,350  OO 
999,000  00 
199,850  OO 
97,056  09 

358,900  30 
1,979,633  7T 


Total . 


. $7,618, UO  00 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

D.  A.  HEALD,  Vice-President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  V.  P.  &  Sec»7. 

T.  B.  GREENE,  W.  L.  BIGEtOW,  E.  G.  SNOW,  Jr.,  Aas’t  Sm*!. 

Ihanover 

Fire  lusurauoe  Company 

40  XTASSAV  STBEBT,  XTBW  TOES. 

Sixty-seventh  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1, 1886. 

Cash  Capital,  -  -  -  -$1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-lnsnrance,  •  890,812  28 

Reserve  for  all  other  LiabiUties,  148,170  58 

Net  Surplus,  ....  445,651  27 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,479,184  18 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $l,32i>,000) . $l,  j7a,ltil  25 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn  .  109,250  00 

Cash  in  Offlee  and  on  deposit .  100,392  80 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  467,286  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  20,684  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  64,787  60 

Railroad  Stock .  18,800  00 

Cash  in  hands  of  Agents,  in  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncoUeuted  Offlee  Premiums .  126,314  19 

Accrued  Interest .  9,069  89 

_  92,479,184  IS 

SZXTJAimT  S.  WALOOTT,  Proside&t. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vice-Pres’t  and  Seo’y. 

OHARLSS  li.  ROE*  (  AM*t 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  *  BeoretaHos. 

^IontIental  : 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

Offices,  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  j  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Btiw 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Risks)  $9,909,458  $• 
“  “  (Inland  Bisks)  55,060  818 

Reserve  ample  for  all  claim* .  553,171  M 

Capital  paid  In  in  cash .  1,000,000  9# 

Net  Surplus .  1,358,870  80 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1886 . $5,177,478  M 

This (>)mpany  conducts  its  business  under  the  reetrlo- 
tioiis  Af  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safoty 

Pond*  now  amount  to  $1,900,000. 

DIRECTORS: 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  9d  Vice-President 

and  Secretary* 


CONSUMPTION 

C<Mi(rh,  BroncbltiM,  AiNthnia.  I*>»e  without 

delay.  IthaAcui^inany  of  the  worntcaMw.arMl  UtheliPrft 
rem^y  foraUafTectionxof  the  throat  and  lunn,  ajMldia- 
eaapA  artiiiiff  fr«)m  Inifiure  bhtod  and  exhau>4ion.  Often 
aavea  life.  CureN  when  all  elMe  falls.  at  I’Titfnrists 

U I  y  he  D  A  A  Dy  O  Best  cure  for  Corns, 

niniiCnvUIIIld  dte*  U  0(s.  at  Pruggtstg. 


HINDERCORNS 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  8AWTEB, 
GEORGE  BLISS,  JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  RICHARD  A.  MoODBDY, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  REED. 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN.  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BRAD18H  JOHNSON, 

ALEX,  E.  ORR,  8.  M.  BUCKINOH^, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILTE, 

E.  W.  CORLIE8,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMF-S  FRA8P,R,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUBB. 

WILLIAM  G.  LOW. 

A.  .M.  KIRBY,  See.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  See.  Agencp  Department. 

CHAS.  U.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  DtparlmmtL 

ll  ilii™ 

Life  Insurance  Companir, 

15G  aud  158  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


“/  MUST  DIE  TO  WIN.’* 

This  is  a  common  expression,  one  used  perb^is 
most  frequently  as  an  objection  to  the  ordinary 
Life  plan.  “It  is  an  excellent  form  of  prov’isioH 
for  the  family,  but  I  must  die  to  win.” 

you  MA  V  LIVE  AND  WIN. 

This  Djfers  to  tho  Endowment  plan,  which  meet* 
tho  above  objection.  Take,  tor  instance,  a  policy 
payable  to  your.-ielf  10,  15,  or  20  years  hence.  Bay 
you  die  before  the  termination  of  the  period :  your 
family  leins.  You  survive  the  period ;  the  policy 
becomes  at  once  a  provision  for  your  own  advanc¬ 
ing  years.  You  have  lived  and  icon. 

THE  ^^MANHATTAWE'' 

'  New  Plan  meets  the  case. 

For  example  of  its  operation  address  the  Com- 
pany,  giving  your  age. 


XUM 


THE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST  :  THUKSDAY,  JUNE  24.  1886. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EVANOEIiIST. 

ISS  Potter  B«Udlmg,  Park  Row. 
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A  CASE  FOR  THE  TENDEREST  SYMPATHY,  but  you  propose  to  do  what  should  not  be  done, 
—  ,  ,  , .  „  and  what  I  cannot,  under  any  possible  cii'cum- 

Last  week  our  city  was  shocked  by  a  ternble  stances,  agree  that  you  shall  do.” 
tragedy  which  occurred  in  an  up-town  hotel. 

A  young  husband,  married  to  a  wife  but  two  ~ 


CHINESE  RETALIATION.  EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  anxieties  of  the  missionaries  who  me-  Can  it  be  that  General  Assemblies  as  well  as 
morialized  the  General  Assembly  at  Minneap- 1  Churches,  may  come  into  competition  ?  Here  1 
olis  were  not  without  reason.  Tidings  have  ,  for  instance  is  our  sister,  the  flourishing  Cana- 


mmciBitccg  mxf  (gijHCctieg^ 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — Mizpah  Chapel,  at  420  West 


at  the  Portofflce  at  New  York  as  second-class  weeks  before,  in  one  rash  act  terminated  her 


-  - = - =  oils  were  not  witnout  reason,  xiuings  nave  ,  lor  insuince  is  uui  sisi^-i  .ui--  . . .  worship  on 

AND  STILL  THEY  LIVE !  just  been  received  that  Rev.  A.  A.  Fulton  and  ;  da  Presbyterian  Church,  running  a  race  with  |  June  20th.  For  about  six  years  the  Cen- 

.  ,  .  .  wife  and  Mary  H.  Fulton,  M.D.,  with  their  |  us,  as  to  which  shall  get  West  fastest  and  far-  ^^ral  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  J.  D.  Wil.son’s)  has 

In  the  general  demoralization  of  the  Amen-  who  had  gone  to  establish  a  new  sta-  1  thest.  At  least,  so  it  would  seem.  Meeting  in  j  carrietl  on  a  missionon  that  ground,  between  Ni^nth 


ImaU  matter.  j  life  and  his  own.  The  motive  for  the  deed  is  In  the  general  demoralization  of  the  Ameri-  f^one  to  establish  a  new  sta-  '  thest.  At  least,  so  it  would  seem.  Meeting  in  I  carrietl  on  a  missionon  thatgroumi,  between  Ninth 

OkANQ*  OF  ADDBEw—subecriberB  desiring  their  address  shrouded  in  mystery.  At  first,  as  is  usual  in  can  press,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  it  is  a  ^  i„tprior  nt  Kwii  Pincr  hnvc  been  '  the  flourishin"  mid-citv  of  Hamilton,  its  ses-  i  a"d  Tenth  Avenues.and  theenb-rprlse  maybe  said 

.-P—  were  made  up„„.he  ooJort  to  know  that  there  romalne  one  .rand  mo^Tnd'^Sr'' p«mt»  '  rns“:?u:Sa?S  many  ways.'as  were  i 

porary  or  pe^nent.  |  Younf?.  8  past  life ;  but  Dr.  McCracken,  exception-one  paper  that  rises  high  above  the  burned.  They  made  their  escape  with  tlieir  '  ours  in  Minneapolis,  by  the  attentions  of  the  j  Erected  by  one  of  tlie  trustees  of  tlie  Central  proa- 

AdwMrtlawments  90  cents  a  line — 19  lines  to  the  Inch,  j  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  low  level  of  its  contemporaries,  "w  horn  it  as-  uygg  hut  lost  everything  except  the  clothing  i  local  churches.  And  business  being  well  along,  i  byteriaii  Church,  and  convevna  an  expense 

Om  tks  Fittk  Page,  30  cents  a  Une.  City  of  Xew  York,who  knew  him  when  he  was  sumes  to  guide  at  once  by  precept  and  by  ex-  ocgurred  about  the  5th  of  May,  there  recurred  thequcstion  of  next  year’s  place  I  Jo  the  Church  for  perpetual'us'e.'^Tho  chapel  now 

On  tks  Eigktk  Page,  60  cents  a  line.  a  Student  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  ample.  This  is  the  Evening  Post  of  our  city,  ,  «hoiit  a  week  thereafter  the  Fultons  arriv-  of  meeting— Should  they  go  to  Halifax,  a  thou-  !  communicants,  500  Sabbath- 

tes.me,  to  hU  character  Thus  the  mys-  which  has  lately  set  forth  the  duty  of  an  «li,or  “  i  Id  mile';  or  so  East/of  a.  tar  to  the  North-  ^  rXr'^'’?lSr“thS'p‘Lr 

Address  simply  Mew  York  Bvongeiut,  Box  j  teiy  becomes  darker  and  darker  until  we  turn  to  be  “a  preacher”-of  course  a  preaclierof  first,  it  annears.  a  crowd  be -an  to  gather  west,  and  bring  up  in  the  booming  Red  River  ,  vices  arc.  9:30  A.  M..  Sabbath-school :  7:45  t>-- 
•ao.  Mew  York.  Bemit,  In  all  cases,  by  extbess  '  back  upon  the  suppcsiticn  0*  iusauity  as  the  righteousness — which  compels  mm  to  scourge  i  .  a  au'  i.  “  %  ^.'.7  *7  •  '  j  i  ..  .^.r.  a  I  n'i 

XOXBT  OBDEB,  dbati.  POBTOFFICB  OBDKB  OF  beobteked  most  orobable.  if  it  be  not  the  onlv  nossible.  the  vices  of  mankind  Tn  fnifiiUn.r  fv,i=  *^6  house,  and  with  threatening  words  city  of  Winnipeg?  Suffice  it  to  say,  two  zeal-  P _ , _ R; 


o»  tke  FiRk  Page,  socentsaUne.  City  Of  New  York,  Who  knew  him  when  he  was  sumes  to  guide  at  once  by  precept  and  by  ex¬ 
on  tk®  Kigktk  Page,  60  cents  a  line.  'a  student  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  ample.  This  is  the  Evening  Post  of  our  city, 

oFeM^^es^^to^^ine*^*’  °®““’  |  testifies  to  his  good  character.  Thus  the  mys-  which  has  lately  set  forth  the  duty  of  an  editor 

X  °^rnn  ^mpiy  m<bw  York  B-rangeiist,  Box  j  teiy  becomes  darker  and  darker  until  we  turn  to  be  “a  preacher” — of  course  a  preaclierof 
•ao.  Mew  York.  Bemit,  In  all  cases,  by  exfbess  ■  back  upon  tii3  suppcsiticii  0*  iiisauity  as  the  rightcousness — Which  compels  nim  to  scourge 
XoxBT  obpeb,  DBAn.  poBTOFFicE  OBDKB  OF  beoisteked  j  most  probablc,  if  it  be  not  the  only  possible,  the  vices  of  mankind.  In  fulfilling  this  august 


mosi  prooaoie,  11  u  oe  not  me  oui>  possiuie,  me  vices  or  manKind.  In  lulllllmg  this  august  benan  to  steal  Mr  Fulton  hurried  into  the  I  ous  Win nioetrirers  Messrs  Gordon  and  Hob  I  ®*^*’*-  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  ser- 

explanation.  This  is  the  only  one  which  the  function  of  his  office,  it  becomes  his  “  duty”  (a  |  Winnipeggtrs,  Messrs  Gordon  and  Rob-  [  congratulatory  letters  were  read  from  Dr.  J. 

tomlly  wm  admit.  They  cannot  believe  that  duty  which  lspec„ll„rly„alntultoan  Irishman,  f,'l  wt !  «■ 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  24,  1886. 


CONTENT!  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


der  tbe  Trees.  “  Pastoral  Missions.”  Should  the  excuse 
Bride  be  asked  to  Obey  ?  double 

9.  COBBESPONDENCE :  Consolidation  of  the  Magazines,  one 
Among  the  Mountains  ol  Hainan.  A  Day  at  Park 
College.  Attitude  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  A  Life  Protect 


one  Who  had  b;en  ^  goVd Ion  and  brother.  To  alilel^  ^Verrbod^^^^^^  ^  T  i  only  a  switch  behind,  they  seized  him  by  ,  McArthur. 

could  commit  such  «n  act  while  in  his  right  his  own  superiority,  he  must  point  out  the  er-  sentto  their  aid,  the  outrages  nnght  have  been  ,  the  forelock,  and  held  on  to  victory.  Very  Bbewsters.-A  Glad  7>ny.-The  new  house  of 

mind.  The  only  explanation  which  they  can  roi-s  and  the  wickedness  the  ignorance  and  the  While  he  was  gone  the  crowd  in-  ^  properly,  our  Halifax  contemporary,  The  Pres- !  worship  of  tlie  Central  Prcsljj-terinn  Church  at 

accept  is  that  some  sudden  madness  took  pos-  corruption,  of  the  sordid  ereaturertharerawl  ™ed.  and  when  a  length  the  ladies  perceiv- ,  byterm  faces  the  inevitable  ^ith  |  ^ 

session  of  his  brain,  which  rendered  him  for  at  his  feet.  Every  morning  he  looks  over  the  arrangements  were  complete  for  finng  ,  resignation,  observing:  “The  visit  to  Winni- j  rather  the  successor  of,  the  church  of 

the  moment  irresponsible,  and  left  him  to  do  papers  of  the  day  and  picks  out  the  one  which  house,  Mrs.  Fulton  took  her  sleeping  babe  ,  peg,  the  Omphalos  of  the  Dominion,  may  turn  !  South  East  Centrp,  of  which  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Ma- 

the  deed,  not  knowing  what  he  did.  Of  course  is  destined  for  sacrifice  He  makes  the  round  escaped  by  a  out  for  the  best.  It  may  prove  a  blessing  to  |  coubrey  was  for  many  y.^rs  pastor.  Thai  ceasing 

*1,  11-  11  .  ”  .  I  1  .•  •  A  ,  mice,  ne  uiuaes  ine  rounu  door  to  the  river  unon  the  bank  of  which  onr  brethren  in  thp  For  West  Phrisfinnifv  foheacentroof  interest  and  business,  it  was  re- 

the  public  will  not  accept  such  an  explanation  m  about  a  week.  It  is  well  that  he  does  not  J,  uoor  to  inc  nver  upon  me  oaiiK  oi  wnicu  ^  our  oretnren  in  tne  Far  West.  Christianity  Brewsters  on  the  Harlem  Railroad 

without  proof,  or  facts  sufficient  to  create  at  publish  a  Sunday  edition,  for  in  that  case  the  '^^^red  until  the  Mandarins  provided  ,  teaches  sacrifice  for  our  brethren’s  sake.  Pres-  ^ught  to  ho  occupi^  and  really  bo  the  religious 

least  a  strong  presumption.  We  have  no  right  boiler,  which  has  been  heated  to  such  an  in-  which  the  entire  party  ,  byterianism  teaches  that  the  strong  must  make  ,  centre  of  the  people.  Hence  the  erection  of  this 

to  palliate  wrong  from  mere  sentiment,  or  to  tensity,  would  certainly  explode  So  terrific  is  ^  Canton.  |  common  cause  with  the  weak.  AV^e  congratu- :  structure.  The  enterprise  was  attended  with  un- 

exeuse  the  act  of  one  who  has  committed  a  hi<5  evoomire  of  bi<5  “eeteeTno,!  Missionary  Fulton  and  his  excellent  wife  (a  late  Winnipeg  and  the  new  Provinces  on  this  1  dinicultles  and  discouragements,  not  the 

excuse  me  act  oi  one  wno  nas  comnuiiea  a  his  exposure  or  nis  esteemed  contempora-  a  i  _ i  „  i  i  _  :*•  »  ^  •>  l  hmst  was  the  loss  of  their  pastor  in  tae  midst  of 

double  crime  in  taking  his  own  life  and  that  lies,’’ that  it  is  a  wonder  they  do  not  «  gfi^t  up  Tf full  ,  very  graceful  recognition  of  their  importance.”  j  u.e  work,  and  his  return  to  them  with  changed 

of  one  whom  he  had  sworn  to  love  and  to  shop.” and  retire  from  the  business  Yeteverv  ^eal  and  courage,  anticipating  success.  Our  |  The  fact  is  of  interest  that  Winnipeg  is  nearly  i  views  as  to  its  expediency.  After  it  was  begun, 

protect.  But  should  any  extenuating  cir-  morning  thev  reappear  with  the  risin- of  the  r^-aders  will  doubtless  recall  a  recent  letter  or  ,  due  north  from  Omaha,  the  Ultima  T/i/dc  to  j  f  re  dos^d^ 


1.  Personal  Becoiiections  of  Hymnists.  From  the  Capitol  Icttst  a  Strong  presumption.  M  e  ha\  c  no  right  boiler,  which  has  been  heated  to  such  an  in- 
city.  Death  ol  a  Famous  Inventor.  “Ambrose  ”  un-  to  palliate  wrong  from  mere  sentiment,  or  to  tensity,  would  certainly  explode.  So  terrific  is 


'  Should  the  excuse  the  act  of  one  who  has  committed  a  his  exposure  of  his  “esteemed  contempora-  ,  ^  a  ^7  ^  ^ 

double  crime  in  taking  his  own  life  and  that  lies,”  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  do  not  “  shut  up  Wishard) 

'’^D^^arl^rk  whom  he  had  sworn  to  love  and  to  shop,”  and  retire  from  the  business.  Yet  every  anticipatin 


But  should  any  extenuating  cir-  morning  they  reappear  with  the  rising  of  the 


two  of  Mr.  Fulton 


not  oounted  by  its  years.  Tbe  Religious  Press.  cumstances  appear,  the  public  would  accopt  suu — a  fact  which  only  shows  the  extraordinary  •  ^ 

s.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge.  them,  not  only  willingly,  but  with  a  feeling  of  vitality  of  wickedness.  ovei  whelmed 


Fulton  in  these  columns.  Though  j  which  our  own  Assembly  has  been  “  Hall-ed”  i  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  a  iieighboriiig  congre- 
■d  with  his  cares  and  calls,  he  was  ,  to  date.  Thus  the  two  bodies  may  be  said  to  j  gratefully  remenibm>d^''^Tlie^cornm-stVum*  of*  this 


oblivion  over  an  act  which,  if  committed  with-  merely  a  “  duty,”  there  is  a  positive  pleasure 


‘  .  ,  evidently  succeeding  in  his  plans  for  extensive  be  keeping  even  pace  in  the  course  of  empire.  I  structure  was  laid  Oct.  3d,  1882.  J.  E.  AVoods  of 

But  while  this  crusade  against  papers  is  evangelism  in  hitherto  unreaehed  towns  and  -  |  New  York  was  the  architect.  It  is  very  pleasing 


evangelism  in  hitherto  unreaeheu  towns  ami  -  I  f”-."  arcnuecc.  ii  is  very  pleasing 

1°  cities.  That  these  should  now  all  be  frustrated,  A  new  description  of  vehicle  not  down  in  the  i  P’®"’.  a  pointed  roof  and  graceful 


A  Huguenot  Park  in  New  Bocheiie.  relief,  and  throw  the  mantle  of  chaiity  and  of  H„t  while  thi«  enmnde  nirnincf  •  eviueniiy  succeeding  in  ms  plans  lor  extensive  oe  Keeping  even  pace  in  me  course  oi  empire,  structure  was  laid  oct.  3d,  1882  J.  E.  AVoods  of 

4.  Editorials.  Ministers  and  Churches.  ol.livion  over  an  net  which  if  eomn.itteil  with.  Ruj  "  njie  tuis  crusa,ae  against  papers  IS  evangelism  in  hitherto  unreaehed  towns  ami  -  |  Nesy  York  was  the  architect.  It  is  very  pleasing 

6.  Forty-nve  Days  In  the  Ship.  The  Sure  Word.  Elders  i  ’  -.i  ,  a  duty,  there  IS  a  positive  pleasure  in  cities  That  these  should  nowall  be  frustrated,  A  new  description  of  vehicle  not  down  in  the  i  P*?”’ a  pointed  roof  and  graceful 

and  Deacons  in  Conference.  The  Children  at  Home,  out  purpose  and  therefore  Without  guilt,  would  attacking  public  mcu-a  fierce  joy  which  is  and  hvinftoencc^n^^^^^^^  catalogues  of  the  Brewsters  or  any  other  of  I  fP*’’**'  ^ 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Scientific  and  Dsefui.  Foreign,  call  upon  US  for  a  merciful  judgment  of  one  figar  to  the  Irish  heart  The  firct  ol  .icet  of  tbe  ^  influences  oiiginating  here  in  America  |  s  oi  me  mew  siers,  or  any  omer  oi  ^  tern.inating  in  a  porte  cochere  very  convenient  for 

8.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business.  who  is  now  buried  in  the  grave,  even  as  we  hatred  of  this  champion  of  reform  is  Air  Tanics  ^  state  of  things  most  unlooke  or,  and  j  ^  ^  *^i 

——————— i—  oab  fo,- niovox.  froro  AioocrLf^.  nori  Hat  1  CO  OI  tiiis  cnampiou  ot  reloFm,  IS  Ml .  Jauics  hardly  to  be  contemplated  with  any  degree  of  .  waRon.  AVe  observe  that  “  the  Central  Union  !  vestry  off  the  pulpit.  Back  of  the  latter  i.s  the  or- 

^  :  mercy  irom  Aimignty  uoa.  q  Blame,  who  can  never  be  forgiven  for  hav-  oatienee  It  is  a  source  of  creat  disanooint- 1  Mission  ”  of  AVashington,  D.  C.,  has  recently  i  ^1“’  window.s  arc  of  briglitly  stained 

vnifiu  FRpwRTTFPliW  AND  UIIMF  RI'fF  But  whatever  the  judgment  we  pass  upon  inir  allowed  liimself  to  he  nnminnttxl  f/-kv  ■Pi-nci  P  "  ,  ,  1.  *  P  ^  IV.  1  •.  J.  iu  i  iglas-s;  the  rib  work  of  the  celling  is  exposed.  The 

IRISH  PRESBYTERIAJNS  AND  HOME  RLLE.  mg  alio  %  ed  h  mse  f  ment  to  the  Mission,  and  seriously  discourages  j  secured  such  a  wagon,  and  it  occurs  to  us  that  interior  is  as  light  and  cheerful  as  the  exte- 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  marked  con.  the  case  that  calls  for  no  ordinary  sympathy,  ^fithin  a  few  hundred  votes  of  hete  “Jiee? T  ^  inaugurate  new  work  in  the  ,  some  other  of  our  missionary  organizations  !  rior  is  graceful.  The  day  of  dedication  was  a 

A  A  .  1 _ mu-  u  Ai  "  ^  ^viiiiin  a  lew  nunarea  \otes  of  beingj  elected,  intorior  mifrhtwell  imitate  this  example.  This  partic- l  one  after  a  storm,  the  clouds  of  which  low- 

trast  as  regards  public  excitement  and  fore-  This  unhappy  young  man  was  the  son  of  a  ]yij.  uiaine  cannot  possibly  do  anything  ri-ht  nhi  v,  r>f  fVm  fronfmont  ro  I  ular  wa-on  or  omnibus  is  arninffed  to  carrv  n  service.  They  thea 

boding,  than  is  now  afforded  by  America  and  minister  of  the  Gospel,  the  pastor  of  a  large  Eygn  fig  takes  the  same  side  as  the  Post  fns  The  Chinese  have  heard  of  the  treatment  re-  i  r.o  r  mn  )us  is  arranged  to  carry  a  horizon  of 

Great  Britain.  Here  in  the  United  States  there  church  in  the  AA’est,  where  he  is  greatly  rc-  in  the  sunnort  of  Home  Rnlo  tor  it  i  ii  i  by  their  ambassador  at  San  Francisco  |  cabinet  oigan,  six  or  eight  singers,  and  two  or  |  the  church  itself.  The  Presbytery  of  AVostchoster 

is  a  dead  calm,  while  the  British  Islands,  from  spected  and  beloved.  Tlie  mother  was  spared  does  it  from  some  base  motive  it  il  «  vvoo  w  indignant.  And  how  can  the  mis- 1  three  speakers,  and  we  are  further  told  that  it  j  had  been  invited  to  be  present,  for  the  occasion 

one  end  to  the  other  are  absorbed  w’ith  the  this  terrible  an iruish  for  her  eves  were  closed  in  vv.  .  .v,  i  ^  sionaries  defend  their  own  government  and  I  visits  three  centres  or  neighborhoods,  where  i  '^’uuble  one,  having  the  unusual  attraction 

one  ena  to  me  otner,  are  aosoroeu  wun  me  mis  tern  Die  an  guisn,  lorner  eyes  were  cioseu  m  that,  with  this  continued  execration,  he  has  the  i  i  _ _ * _ .  tboro  nro  imt  nr>  r.Liir..Vioa  o„i+  ,  of  an  ordination  antJ  Installation  of  a  pastor  super- 

Parliamentary  election,  which  is  to  decide  the  death  before  she  could  see  this  sight;  butweare  assurance  to  live-  nnd  vot  snmelmw  iio  ..mn  complain  of  Chinese  treatment  of  j  P  1  h^  j  added.  Ateloveno’clocklntheniorninganunior- 

fate  of  the  Irish  question.  told  by  one  who  knew  her  that  she  was  one  of  a^s  ^rexist  ^00^^ in  a  American  missionaries  ?  able  buildings  for  public  worship  An  hour  is  I  o,^  congregation  assembled  filling  every  seat. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  followed  up  his  Midlothi-  the  excellent  of  the  earth-a  devout  woman.  So?  whfre  h^Tobnirtrsluit^i^^^^^^^^^  It  is  hoped  that  unceasing  prayer  will  be  of- j  given  to  each  station  or  point,  and  at  the  close  j  The^pu^  w^^^  wiUi  flowers, 

an  address  by  a  prompt  appearance  on  the  who  often  knelt  in  prayer  for  her  children, car-  up  in  hi’s  library  to  compete  his  Histew  nnd  on  it  “  Welcome  to”  your  nevv  home,” 


is^on^Ts^ct  0°  of'the  Unfted  StiItes^°?^d°T'^  Mission,  and  seriously  discourages  |  secured  such  a  wagon,  and  it  occurs  to  us  that  j  tetf^Yo^'^raslig^t  alTd^tdfeerf  ext^ 

innrv  «vmn«thv  ,  i-'uiita  omies,  anu  Having  come  otfigr  efforts  to  inaugurate  new  work  in  the  ,  some  other  of  our  missionary  organizations  !  rior  is  graceful.  The  day  of  dedication  was  a 

G  Within  a  few  hundred  votes  of  being  elected,  interior  might  well  imitate  this  example.  This  partic- i  bright  one  after  a  storm,  the  clouds  of  which  low- 

rstor  o^T  laig:  E^^  The  Chinese  have  heard  of  the  treatment  re-  uh^  wagon  or  omnibus  is  arranged  to  carry  a  I 


an  address  by  a  prompt  appearance  on  the  who  often  knelt  in  prayer  for  her  children,  car- 


ground.  His  progress  from  London  to  Edin-  rying  them  to  God  for  His  grace  and  blessing,  .yfipre,  with  all  his  attempts  at  retirement,  he 

burgh  on  Friday  last  was  a  prolonged  ovation.  That  thfe  son  of  such  parente,  and  the  subject  eannot  help  being  the  most  popular  man  be-  ^ 


and  not  often  has  even  he  faced  an  audience  so  I  of  such  pray’ers,  should  comie  to  such  an  end,  tween  the  two 


intent  upon  his  words  as  was  gathered  that  is  one  of  the  strange  things  which  stagger  our  xt  *  *  at  «.  •  a  ..  tt 

night  to  hear  him  in  the  Scottish  capital.  Christian  belief.  In  the  presence  of  such  an  Blaine.  Senator  Hoar  of  Massa 

Viewed  even  at  this  distance,  it  must  be  con-  awful  mystery,  faith  is  dumb,  and  hope  almost  P  ®  *^*^!^*^  conspicuous  dur 

fessed  that  the  situation  appears  critical,  and  gives  way.  AVhat  can  we  say  to  him  who  lifts  v  1®  tbe  ob 

the  opportunity  in  danger  of  being  lost  through  up  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  which  seem  to  ^  laid  censoi  has 


Wh??e^ Witl^all  hf?  atteS  history,  and  mission  work  in  China  in  this  the  j  whenever  able  to  attend.  AVe  hope  to  hear  S’h  mSt  apply  toT^h  pwpirandpas^^ 

where,  with  all  his  attempts  at  retirement,  he  of  fig  peril.  1  that  this  good  example  is  being  imitated  dur-  ter  an  organ  voluntary,  other  music  appropriate, 

cannot  help  being  the  most  popular  man  be-  '  -  ing  the  present  Summer  in  other  parts  of  the  ®nd  rending  of  Scripture,  a  historical  statement 

tween  the  two  oceans.  srKANTDNN  \K\V  I'HIIRrH  country.  Some  churches  might  well  start  an  I'rvsentation  addr^s  was  made  by  Mr.  B.  D 

xr..  o  v  tt  *  ..r  nLKA.viUA  n  LHLIKIH.  I  .  .  "  .  Everett.  1  Ins  was  full  of  striking  points,  one  of 

Next  to  AI. .  Blame,  Senator  Hoar  of  Alassa-  r)iirin£y  the  nast  w’oek  Sernnton  Pn  v  |  nnterpiise  of  this  description  without  help  from  which,  and  as  interesting  as  any,  was  that  it  was 

chusetts,  who  made  himself  conspicuous  dur-  ,  •  i?.  ,  .  ,1,  .  *  ’  1  1 ’i-  1  outside.  resolved  not  to  dedicate  the  church  till  every  cent 

ing  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  is  the  ob-  Jubilant  over  the  completion  and  dedica- ,  --  of  debt  was  liquidateil.  That  bad  been  done.  The 

ieet  of  hnutilitv  Of  int^.  ti.ia  bn.-.i  ,.oT.or i.n-  tioii  of  the  ucw’ AIcmoiTal  PiesbytciTan  Churcli,  j  But  while  an  omnibus,  with  choir,  organ,  total  cost  of  house  and  lot  was  $15,735. sC,  of  which 
“  let  up  ”  on  him  beoatrhe  fs  t  AA  Sh^^^  b-st  in  the  Stale  Many  promi- ;  and  an  assortment  of  speakers  may  be  desira-  Church  Erection^  A 

,  ,  ...  ...  .  -  nent  elerirvmen  nnd  ntbor  ilistinmiifthed  i.er-  ul.lo  lion,  n.ifl  tlit>rr«  ai.,.li  r.vfnr.ci,...  nneiu  uy  me  neii.  ivxuigaii  rioriun.  a 


„  .  ,  During  the  past  w’eek  Scranton,  Pa.,  has ' 

conspicuous  dur-  ,  •  u-i  x  xu  1  ..  1  i  t  .outside. 

...  .  been  jubilant  over  the  completion  and  dedica- 


ject  of  hostility. 

“  let  up  ”  on  him 


f  Of  late  this  hard  censor  has  tion  of  the  new’ Alemorial  Presbyterian  Church,  j  But  while  an  omnibus,  with  choir,  organ,  I  total  cost 
dm  lipcnimp  ho  i«  in  \v..ahin<r’’  *be  fiiicst  in  the  State.  Alaiiy  promi- '  and  an  assortment  of  speakers  may  be  desira-  |  the  Board 

im,  »®®ause  ne  is  in  W  asmiig-  oiorirvmen  and  otlier  distinn-iiished  nor- '  nl.lo  boro  nnd  tl.oro  «noh  ovfonciro  ! '■'“I'ly 


2®TnYv??'we''t?Dt  ton  and  keeps  very  quiet;  but  if  he  Vhculd  ii®nt  clergymen  and  other  distinguished  per-  able  hero  and  there,  such  extensive  prepara- !  Sno™  ulen  pUchod  b^lm 

ed.  And  yet  we  hope  for  better  things,  and  Pity  me,  pity  me,  O  my  friends,  for  the  hand  ^  become  demonstr-itive  entering  into  the  interest  tions  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  success  in  |  Baird,  D.D.,  founded  upon  2  Cliroii.  vi.  8.  The 

would  persuade  ourselves  that  the  presence  of  of  God  hath  touched  me”?  AA’^e  do  pity  you,  Lg  would  soon  hear  from  his  iinrol  i  f  ’  and  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  i  neighborhoods  remote  from  our  churches,  or  |  dedicatory  prayer  was  offeretl  by  the  pastor-elect, 

such  a  leader,  commanding  at  once  the  atten-  dear  brother,  and  would  try  to  bear  your  sor-  ^  ^  unieienimg  one-  building,  which  was  the  center  of  this  in-  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  make  it  impracticable  !  '"'illiani  Hart  Dexter  of  Auluirn,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate 

tion  of  Scotland  and  of  the  whole  kingdom,  row  with  you,  even  as  Christ  bears  our  griefs  ^  terest,  is  picturesquely  located  in  one  of  the  ,  for  those  who  live  there,  especially  if  they  own  I  "^rcIwliSreSlIn  coTXsTo'^^S 

will  cause  his  counsels  to  prevail.  Great  lead-  and  carries  our  sorrows.  Alay  light  come  to  condemnation  Now  us  all  pleasant  parts  of  the  city,  where  its  low,  no  horses,  to  come  to  church  regularly.  As  in  '  entire  congregation  adjourned  to  the  Town  Hall, 

ers  do  not /ta/»pe»  on  a  juncture  like  the  present;  you  in  this  great  darkness!  For  the  present  iv  -y  -k'  k  M  P  -  rt  •  ^  -i  •  uiassive  tower,  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  the  case  of  Saul’s  armor,  there  may  be  too;  "hero  a  sumptuous  collation  was  spread  by  the 

Lincoln  and  Grant  did  not  come  to  us  at  haz-  you  can  only  bow  your  head  in  silence,  as  you  '  "  now,  r.  \a  s  is  a  man  w  10  is  figjjj-y  openings,  crowns  the  upper  part  of  the  |  much  equipment.  And  the  simplicity  of  tiie  !  bnhes  of  the  congregation,  and  as  handsomely 

ard :  they  were  prepared  and  sent  as  minis-  hear  the  voice  that  speaks  out  of  the  cloud  fi^^^^/' Hen??  H  ts^'a  ^mpi-L'^te^see  h o w  h?  tanked  by  apostolic  itineracy  is  in  point.  A  bit  of  actual  |  ^^'J^the  afternoon  a  very  large  congregation  again 

ters  of  divine  providence  to  preserve  the  unity  saying,  “Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God.  KgoVti  it  AVIien  some  friend  nut  •  in  Ida  Pond  stone  turrets,  rises  to  a  lofty  height.  i  endeavor  and  consequent  experience,  is  worth  1  assembled,  while  Presbytery  ordained  and  installed 

of  the  nation.  To  us  here  Mr.  Gladstone’s  But  humble  yourself  under  the  mighty  hand  f  ti  o  "p  t  -ti  *  ^  f  1  !  The  material  is  a  light,  drab-eolored  stone,  ,  much  theorizing,  and  this  we  have  in  another  Dexter.  The  moderator,  Rev.  Cliarles  E.  Alli- 

purposes  seem  quite  within  the  bounds  of  rea-  of  God,  and  He  will  raise  you  up  in  due  time.  ^  ^  ?  the  style  of  architecture  the  simple  early  ,  column  from  the  pastor  at  Boonville  AVhat  he  '  f”"’  proposed  the  constitutional  ques- 

_ _  xT.^  +/1.  Ka T.ri-  4.  ^  4.1  1  1  1  T  ,  graph,  it  IS  a  study  to  watch  the  face  of  the  X4.  t  1  t  1  1  ,  4  1 «  mu' hv:  ^^^g  gffgj.gj  ^^g  Ti,g  sgr. 

son.  He  dws  not  appear  to  be  carried  away  AV^hatyou  do  not  know,  God  does  know.  IQ  '  lawver  as  it  broadens  into  a  smile  nml  Utahan,  depending  largely  upon  the  develop-  there  says  touching  “Pastoral  Alissions,”  is  mon  was  [.reached  by  tlie  Rev.  Wilson  Phraner, 

byany  sudden  enthusiasm;  his  temper  is  calm,  this  assurance,  leaving  all  that  is  dark  to  be  '  p^nression  of  n  in  d  1  •  ’  t  internal  features  for  its  external  ,  very  timely,  and  withal  encouraging,  and  we  founded  iqion  1  Cor.  iii.  9:  For  wo  are  laborers 

especially  as  contrasted  with  the  passionate  explained  hereafter,  though  it  be  not  until  the  ,  "  .  pression  01  mingieu  amusement  gffggt.  These  features  have  been  designed  ,  trust  it  will  incite  a  good  many  of  his  brethren  together  witli  Goil.  The  charge  to  tlie  [.aster  was 


words  of  some  of  his  opponents.  lifrht  of  the  next  world  flashes  upon  it,  we  offer 

Aside  from  the  interest  we  feel  in  the  matter  to  this  afflicted  father,  not  only  in  our  own 
as  Americans,  we  have  an  interest  in  it  as  Pres-  name,  but  in  the  name  of  all  his  bretliren  in 
byterians.  “Attempts  have  been  made,”  we  the  ministry,  our  teuderest  sympathy,  and  join 
quote  Mr.  Gladstone,  “  to  import  into  the  con-  our  prayers  to  God  that  he  may  be  supported 


‘‘‘ADo'uiori'bicct  ot  peculiar  dislike  Is  Mr.  "'i!''  "“J*  i 

avid  Dudley  Field  whose  name  selilom  up-  present  day.  I  that  no  interest  of  theehurohes  need,  or  indeed  ,  wall  Hodge  of  Hartford,  in  tlic  [.lace  of  tlie  Rev. 

...  /  ’,  1  t  fi  1 1  ^  The  auditorium  is  a  room  where  all  the  audi-  .  would  suffer,  if  it  were  the  rule  during  tliese  j  Isaac  L.  Ki|),  who  was  absent.  At  tlie  conclusion 

I  ^  ^  °  tors,  even  the  most  distant,  are  completely  un- '  fair  Summer  Sabbaths  for  all  pastors  to  preach  I  tlieserviw,  tbe[.co[.lo  flocked  about  tlieir  [.aster, 

eman  rides  about  on  horseback  e\  eiy  morn-  4^iw.  u  a  •  i  •  ai  •  ^  i  :  j  and  showeil  by  their  enthusiasm  their  (letornuiiation 

ig,  all  unconscious  of  the  terrible  chastise-  the  influence  of  the  s[  eakcr,  whose  lowest  but  a  single  sermon  in  their  own  pulpits,  and  ,  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  sermon  in  becoming 


troversy  a  venomous  element  of  religious  big-  in  this  tlie  darkest  hour  of  his  life.  I  e.msuse-  _ _ 

otry.”  In  this,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  _  I  ment  which  he  has  received,  and  walks  down 

Preabvterians  of  Ulster  svmnathize  Yet  tliev  Broadway  like  a  grenadier,  and  bids  fair  to  m,,. 

th?ir  hrothlr.  in  AN  EDITOR  FOR  PRESIDENT.  live  out  the  century.  But  if  it  be  Ids  fate  to  ,  .  . . .  I  s..  -  “‘“j  -  ,  *»  ui  lu  |  according  to  the  days  wlierciii  Thou  bast  afllicteil 

say  themselves,  addressing  their  biethren  m  ,  ,  I,  i  1  i  1  7ii  .  •  ..i  »  1  •  1  been  gained  without  sacrificing  in  any  degree  praise  and  to  pray  for  their  success.  In  short,  na  -.nd  the  vears  in  which  we  have  seen  evil  Let 

America,  that  “In  common  with  their  Roman  observe  m  a  number  of  our  exchanges  ,  so  belabored,  still  worse  is  that  of  liis  l.io-  dignity  or  church-like  feeling  of  the  edi-  our  churches  ought  and  must,  if  the  country  is  Tliy  work  ap[.carunte  Thy  servants  and  Thy' glory 

Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  the  Presbyterians  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Air.  George  AA .,  tlier  Cyrus,  who  is  the  subject  of  attack  almost  The  great  central  space  with  its  domical  to  be  saved,  become  centres  of  round-about  i  t®  ^leir  children,  and  let  the  beauty  of  one  Lord 

of  Ireland  have  suffered  much  from  religious  Childs  of  Philadelphia  as  a  candidate  for  Presi-  |  every  day.  which  he  cares  as  nineh  about  as  he  supported  by  columns  and  arches  with  evangelization,  to  an  extent  not  yet  at  all  real-  i  'V‘‘* 

and  class  ascendancy.”  and  they  confess  that  dent  of  the  United  States.  This  would  be  some- ,  wouhl  for  the  snort  of  an  engune  which  he  was  fieautVfully  modeled' carvings,  is  extremely  ini-  ized.  All  earnest  ministers  and  brethren  will  i  ;;{;;?ed\hrteT^^^^^ 

abetterstateofthingshasbeenbroughtabout  thing  new  under  the  sun.  Editors  do  as  much  ,  leaving  on  the  track  far  behind  him.  le  ,t  (ILsj.osed  that  thank  Pastor  Campbell  for  his  suggestions.  healthful  and  emlur 

by  the  more  liberal  course  of  the  Governme  it,  as  any  class  of  men  to //mAe  Presidents,  yet  it  scieams  after  him  even  when  he  is  bey  oiid  the  not  a  sitting  is  lost  or  injured  by  them,  and  |  -  Troy.— Rov.  Thoophilus  Par-sons  Sawin  was  in- 

under  which  old  rancors  were  fast  subsiding,  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  manipu-  ^  ocean.  \V  e  liope  it  will  do  him  good,  though  lighting  of  the  church  is  .so  ample  tliut  1  A  comfortalile  Sea  Side  Homo  has  lieen  [.ro-  I  stalleil  sixth  pastor  of  the  Fii-st  Clmrcli,  Juno  17, 
But  here  they  stop  short  and  refuse  to  trust  inters  of  parties  and  of  polities,  that  an  edi- 1  "’o  cannot  see  tiiat  it  checks  the  rai.idity  of  his  Hch  colors  have  been  used  giving  restful- 1  vided  near  the  AA’est  End  of  Coney  Island,  for  die  flftiotli  anniversay  <)f  llio  oecupancy  ot  tlie 

themselves  to  this  agency  of  the  people,  which  tor  may  have  qualifications  to  be  one.  Yet  why  ;  movements,  or  interferes  vvith  anything  that  q„iet„esg  j  the  little  ones  of  the  Brooklyn  Children’s  Aid  '  !IvThe  Rev^^^SamucrR^Iterrick^D^DTo^ 

has  worked  so  well  for  them,  and  for  all  out-  oot?  AVhy  should  the  highest  office  in  the  1  he  chooses  to  do  in  tlie  slightest  degree.  design  and  architectural  arrangement ,  Society.  Tlie  means  to  erect  it  were  gatliered  The  Uov.  A.  B.  Riggs  charged  the  pastor,  and  the 

side  of  the  former  Esteblished  Church  in  Ire-  oouritry  be  confined  to  military  men,  or  to  a  !  But  it  would  be  a  long  list  that  sliould  in-  striking  [.ic-  !  l)y  Alessrs.  Alfred  T.  AVIiite,  .Tunics  P.  AVallaee,  |  Kev-  N.  B.  Reiuiek  tlio  pooj.le. 

land.  Taking  counstd  of  their  fears  and  of  single  one  of  the  professions— that  of  lawyei-s  ?  ®dide  the  names  of  all  who  “receive  atten-  ture  of  itself.  It  is  placed  in  a  semicircular  re-  Henry  S.  Snow,  James  R.  Taylor,  A.  P.  Strout,  Ridoeville  and  Oneida  Lake.— rin  event  to 

their  religious  antipathies,  they  declare  in  the  Lawyers  may  be  considered  better  fitted  than  ,  tion  trom  the  same  source.  The  editorial  ^  j. p  p  conforming  ,  E.  B.  AAteod,  and  AV.  AA7  AVickes,  acting  as  a  '  dn/e  from. -Our  rural  churches  do  not  make  enough 

very  same  document  that  “If  the  Government  men  of  other  professions  to  make  laws,  and  hand  swings  a  long  shillahih,  and  follows  the  curve  of  the  apse,  the  most  brilliant  1  eommittoe.  Besi.ie  many  frienils,  two  hundred  , 

proposals  arc  carried  into  effect,  the  Presbyte-  ar®  therefore  in  their  place  in  Congress  or  in  ffood  old  Irish  rule  to  hit  a  head  wherever  j,ip,...yvork  being  in  the  center,  and  the  large  and  twenty  children  from  tlie  Butler-street  In-  |  inunity,  in  fact1,wo  churchL,  where  ttio  contrary 
riuns  of  Ireland  w’ill  feel  themselves  cruelly  State  Legislatures.  But  the  administering  of  n®  s®®®  ri.  1®  evident  he  enjoys  the  occu-  j, jpeg  coming  around  like  wings  on  either  dustrial  Home  were  there  on  the  16th,  when  I  seems'to  1.0  the  fact,  and  a  duo  ai.proeiaUon  of  and 

abandoned  and  betrayed  by  their  British  fel-  »  government  is  another  thing,  reejuiring  an  pation.  But  if  we  were  to  ask  these  gen-  en^.iosed  by  a  great  arch  of  !  the  new  structure  was  set  aj.art  to  its  beneli-  1  i'd-Tcst  in  their  own  church  maticrs,  is  quite  mun- 

low-citizcns,  whose  forefathers  planted  them  p^der  of  ability  that  is  ([iiite  different.  AA'hat  tlemcn  how^  theij  like  it  "c  dare  say  they  ,^j,igo„i.y^  frames  it  in  like  a  picture’.  I  cent  uses,  the  services  consisting  of  an  address  '  teXIfitten^lhi?^^^^^  and 

in  the  country  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  i®  needed  is  a  clear  head  and  honest  heart;  «n®wer  one  and  all,  with  pertect  truth,  pulj.it,  clergyman’s  scat,  choir  railings,  I  i>y  Air.  A.  T.  AAliitc,  tiie  singing  of  an  original  ,  wl.ic'li  wo  clij.  from  tlio  Ganasiota  Journal  of  Juno 

ago.”  In  other  words,  they  have  no  confidence  sound  judgment  united  witii  patnotic  devotion  ;  t  lat  tliev  neither  like  it  nor  dislike  it,  ii.rthat  ^  exijuisitely  carved,  and  of  beautiful  j  liymn  l.y  Airs.  AAMllium  A.  Laurence,  j.rayer  !  wilt ‘•isp®'’'®  “fi  "h®  road  it  to  think  liigldy  of 
either  in  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  or  in  the  rxerntire ability  whicli  has  been  acquir-  they  earo  nothing  about  it  one  way  or  the  workniansliip.  The  wood-work  I  l>y  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  and  an  address  l.y  Dr.  C.  i  ^'‘®  ®<>"gi<‘Kations  concornod,  and  begot  a  desire  on 

professions  of  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-cit-  ®tl  I’y  the  induct  of  large  interests  in  other  other.  Perhaj.s  tliey  never  see  it.  If  they  do.  throughout  is  of  cherry,  unstained  but  liighly  i  Cuthbert  Hall,  eoneluding  with  the  following  savl*^' o’,,  tlrnUte  daV'oVlllst  FebruS^ 

izens.  An  Irish  Parliament  once  sitting  in  sph®!’®®-  Ih®  management  of  great  eommer-  thc>  ma.v  answer,  as  Air.  Lincoln  did  (to  soim>  [jjfigi,(,([  The  stained  glass  is  delicate  in  tone,  dedicatory  sentence,  in  which  all  present  unit-  Mr.  Cnim  ron’s  m-ceptance  ot'tho  call  from  the 

Dublin,  the  Protestant  Purnell  will  cease  to  eial  enterprises  forms  n /rt/e/d./m’m/mia(.s7n(boa  ;  friends  who  urged  him  to  turn  upon  his  eii-  coloring  complementary  to  the  general  ,  ed  :“  To  tlie  service  of  little  children,  the  heal-  Kidgoville  and  Oneida  Lake  cluirchcs  to  bo  their 
have  any  influence  over  it;  he  and  his  sturdy  ‘8  eijually  useful  in  civil  affairs.  AVhen  ®mies),  by  telling,  a  little  story  of  a  man  interior.  '  ;  ing  of  the  sick,  the  strengtliening  of  the  weak,  I'®®.';®*'’ '■®‘"'  ‘o  the  [.em.le  of  J'*®®® 

Protestant  heliiei-s  will  make  common  cause  Air  Stanton  was  Secretary  of  AA  ar,  he  called  who  had  a  tenmigmnt  vvife,  that  called  him  all  social  room  embraces  the  main  lecture  the  refreshing  of  the  vveary-in  the  spirit  of  the  j  ilf?yelte!ufo  Presbytery  samVion^^^^^  tlie’call  and 

with  the  Roman  Catholics  to  suppress  religious  to  his  aid  railroad  men,  like  the  late  Thomas  to  naug  1  ,  and  even  boxed  his  ears ;  and  who,  around  which  are  grouped  tlie  class-  Alaster,  who  has  taught  us  that  he  who  loveth  1  li.xcd' the  date  of  the  ordination  May  27tli,  which 

liberty  and  establish  the  Chureli  of  Rome  in  Scott,  well  knowing  that  the  diseii.line  ae<iuir-  vvlien  asked  by  his  friends  wliy  he  permitted  ii,fiiffi  room  si»a  -ions  [.arlors,  all  oiion-  God,  lovoth  his  brother  also— we  dedicate  this  *''*®  heeoinc  a  marked  date  in  tlie  history  of  that 

Ireland,  even  if  they  do  not  set  uj.  the  Inquisi-  !  ®jl  in  the  management  of  intere.sts  so  vast  an, I  tins,  answered :  “  AA  all,  you  see,  it  does  Mary  ,.o„neete-l  witli  Sea  Hide  Home ;  and  we  ask  on  all  whom  it  may  '  lo^ril^jrterir^drs 'Itm^^  si lalSl' tS  wo  "k 

tion!  The  very  naming  of  such  a  thing  is  ■  i-h®  control  of  large  bodies  of  men,  would  be  ^nn  a  power  o  good,  and  it  doii  t  hmt  me.  spacious,  well-appointed  kitchen  and  shelter,  on  those  who  work  here  and  on  those  j  [„  rcfcrcace  to  it.  Now  hats,  bonnets,  and  drosses 

enough  to  show  its  absurdity.  And  yet  our  niost  useful  to  the  State.  Now  there  are  few  Ho  these  gentlemen,  we  pre.sume,  would  not  in-  gervim.’-room  i  who  rest,  the  blessing  of  our  Heavenly  Father  I  wore  to  l.c  had  before  the  ordination,  In.iises  wore 

brethren  would  seem  to  be  dreading  the  time  positions  which  devclope  more  [.erfectly  this  terferc  with  an  Irishman’s  indulgence  of  his  church  lias  cost  a  little  over  $60,(KKL  Amen.”  The  Homo  is  to  be  under  the  coriipe-  i  t®  he  ch-anod  before  the  ordination  this  iliing  or 


David  Dudley  Field,  whose  name  selilom  ap 
pears  witliout  some  slur ;  and  yet  the  old  gen 


horseback  eveiT  morn-  la.i  ou  ...ue. 

!  mav  be  supported  .  ,,  .  .  4,  1  4.  der  the  influence  of  the  speaker,  whose  lowest  but  a  single 

.  .  i  mg,  all  unconscious  of  the  ternble  chastise-  .  ..  4,  ,  ,  .  ,,  4.  «  4,  4,  4  ,  . 

his  life.  t  1  •  i  i  i  -1  101  tones  are  distinctly  hoard  111  all  parts  of  the  then  taking 


The  social  arrangement 


then  taking  one  or  more  trusty  helpers,  set  out  j  co-workers  together  with  tlieir  pastor  in  this  l.lesscd 
to  some  neglected  liamlet,  their  own  people  '  promising  work  of  the  L(.rd.  All  wlio  were 


nt  of  the  audience  has  ,  meeting,  it  may  be,  in  Habbath-school,  or  to  i  I**®®®'^  c*®'  ®ay  Anion  to  tlie  prayer  “Make  ‘J®.  Kjad 
.4,  .  .  ,  I  .  ,  4  .  *  tt.,  ti  I  aceordiug  to  the  days  wherein  Thou  liast  afllicteil 

.'iillt'inpf  in  any  <lof?ree  praise  and  to  pray  for  their  success.  In  short,  u.s^  and  the  years  in  whicii  we  have  seen  evil.  Let 


Presidents,  yet  it  ®ereams  after  him  even  when  he  is  beyond  the  , 

irrcd  to  the  manipu-,  o®®an.  AA  e  hope  it  will  do  him  goo, 1,  though  jj 

olities.  that  an  edi- 1  w®  ®nnnot  see  that  it  checks  the  rai.iditv  of  his  _  .  _ , _ , _ • _ .„4.„,  ,  vi 


rians  of  Ireland  w’ill  feel  themselves  cruelly  »tate  L,egisiauires.  uui  me  aoministering  or  nc  mcoccu- 

abandoned  and  betrayed  by  their  British  fel-  »  government  is  another  thing,  reijuiring  an  l>ation.  But  if  we  were  to  ask  these  gen- 
low-citizcns,  whose  forefathers  planted  them  order  of  ability  that  is  ijuite  different.  AA  hat  tlemcn  how  they  like  it,  we  dare  sfiy  they 
in  the  country  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ^8  nee<led  is  a  clear  lieail  and  lu. nest  heart;  woul, I  answer,  one  and  all,  with  {.eifect  truth, 
ago,”  In  other  words,  they  have  no  confiiienee  sound  juilgment  united  witli  patriotic  devotion  ;  that  they  neitii<'*r  like  it  noi  dislike  it,  f,  .1  that 
either  in  the  wi.sdom  of  Parliament  or  in  the  nn,l  an  txenidre abibiy  whicii  has  bci*n  a,*quir-  they  eaie  nothing  aliout  it  one  way  01  the 
professions  of  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-cit-  ®^^  by  the  conduct  of  large  interests  in  other  othei.  Perhai.s  tliey  never  see  it.  If  they  <lo. 
izens.  An  Irish  Parliament  once  sitting  in  spheres.  The  management  of  great  eommer-  tliey  may  answer,  ns  Air.  Lincoln  did  (to  som,> 
Dublin,  the  Protestant  Purnell  will  cease  to  eial  enterprises  forms  n Hien'ls  ”  wlio  urged  him  to  turn  upon  his  en- 
have  any  influence  over  it ;  he  and  his  sturdy  which  is  cjually  useful  in  civil  affairs.  AA  hen  emies),  liy  telling  a  little  story  of  a  man 
Protestant  heliiers  will  make  common  cause  Air.  Stanton  was  Secretary  of  AAar,  lie  called  wlio  had  a  termagant  wife,  tliat  calleil  him  all 
with  the  Roman  Catholics  to  suppress  ndigious  to  his  ai<l  railroad  men,  like  the  late  Thomas  to  naught,  and  even  boxed  his  ears ;  an, I  who, 
liberty  and  establish  the  Chureli  of  Rome  in  S®®tt,  well  knowing  that  the  diseiiiline  aciuir-  when  asked  by  his  friends  vvliy  he  p,>rmittc,l 
Ireland,  even  if  they  do  not  set  uj)  the  Inquisi-  \  ®‘l  the  management  of  intcre.sts  so  vast,  and  tliis,  answered :  “  AA'all,  you  si'c,  it  does  Alary 
tinni  Thp  vpfv  nsiminxr  nt  aii.-b  n  tbimf  ia  I  the  control  of  large  bodics  of  uicn,  would  bc  -^uu  a  powcr  o’  good,  and  it  don’t  hurt  me!  ” 


liberty  and  establish  the  Chureli  of  Rome  in  j  scott,  well  knowing  that  tlie  diseiiiline  aciuir-  vviien  asKed  oy  nis  triends  vvliy  iic  piTimttc,!  jnfiiffi  room  si, a  -ious  j, arlors,  all  oiioii-  God,  lovetli  his  brother  also— we  dedicate  this  *''*®  hecoino  a  inarke,!  ilato  in  tlie  history  of  that 

Ireland,  even  if  they  do  not  set  uj,  the  Inquisi-  !  ®jl  in  the  management  of  intere.sts  so  vast  and  tins,  answered :  “  AA  all,  you  sct,  it  does  Mary  ,.o„neete,l  witli  Hca  Hi,le  Home ;  ami  we  ask  on  all  wliom  it  may  '  si .alSl' tS  wo  "k 

tion!  The  very  naming  of  such  a  thing  is  ■  i-h®  ®ontrol  of  large  bodies  of  men,  would  be  ^nn  a  power  o  go,id,  and  it  doii  t  Inut  me.  spacious,  well-appointed  kitchen  and  shelter,  on  those  wlio  work  here  and  on  those  j  [„  roftirence  to  it.  Now  liats,  bonnets,  anil  drosses 

enough  to  show  its  absurdity.  .And  yet  our  most  useful  to  the  State.  Now  there  are  few  So  these  gentlemen,  we  pre.sunie,  would  not  in-  gervino’-room  i  vvho  rest,  the  1, Passing  of  our  Heavenly  Father  I  were  to  I, e  had  before  the  ordination,  limises  were 

brethren  would  seem  to  be  ,lrea,iing  th,>  time  positions  vvhieh  develope  more  j,erfectly  this  terferc  vvith  an  Irishman’s  imlulgenee  of  his  ..luirch  lias  i-ost  a  little  over  $60,(KKL  Amen.”  The  Homo  is  to  bc  under  the  compel  I  t®  deaneil  before  the  ordination  tins  thing  or 

when  Ireland,  sliouhl  Home  Rule  [.revail,  will  art  of  ailministration  than  the  eilitorship  of  a  .  little  national  peculiarities  ^  ^  ^nt  management  of  Mrs.  R.  D.  Douglass.  The  1*’^ even  tee  h^s  catSg  terii.s^^^^^^^^^ 

'  ^nt  Newsnnnpr  One  hns  to  have  iris  eves  '  But  rea  Iv  it  IS  a  Pitv  that  all  this  fume  anil  „  .4.  .  "  7.  ,  ..  4  tt _ 4_..,.4. _ .  .V  ...  and  even  the  liens,  caiuung  me  11  binrawon,  n,  no 


The  organ,  costing  $r)0;Hi,  was  a  gift  in  memory 


be  too  hot  for  them,  and  all  that  they  have  !  ff^eut  Newspaper.  One  has  to  have  his  eyes  But  really  it  is  a  pity  tliat  all  this  fume  and  Thomas  Dickson,  one  of  the  first  [iresidents  Henry-street  pastor  intimated  that  it  vvoal-'  be  lame 'm'nai'ke,rday  ter  ehiekens,  they  were  duo  so 
done  for  that  country,  vvith  all  the  rights  and  ,  ®‘^*'®  ®'eryvvhere ;  to  keep  a  lookout  on  the  sj, utter  (involving  so  much  wear  an, I  tear  of  a  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  ami  AVestern  next  in  oriler  to  secure  a  Alouiitain  Home  for  nianv  ilays  before  or  after  the  ordination  ;  anil  so 

the  property  they  have  acquired,  will  have  to  "hole  lielil  of  pul, lie  affairs  ;  ami  to  exercise  moral  frame  vv’hicli  is  very  ilelicate)  should  Company-a  man  not  only  eminent  in  busi-  such  of  the  ohililren  as  neeileil  an  inland,  ra-  ^ 

be  given  up!  On  this  imaginary  showing  they  1  the  utmost  care  ami  skill  in  the  se  eetion  of  amount  to  notliing.  Lspecially  is  it  so  when  P,  ther  than  a  sea-shore  atmosphere.  a  Ivas  Smntte  n^  that^nif  should  bf  a 


be  given  up!  On  this  imaginary  showing  they  the  utmost  care  anil  skill  in  the  selection  of  amount  to  notliing.  Especially  is  it  so  when 

appeal  tons:  ^  i“®“  tor  different  departments  in  a  huge  and  the  liaily  olijurgation  comes  from  the  mouth  of 

“During  all  that  time  [250  years]  we  have  con-  I  eomplioateil  machine.  Of  sm-h  qualifications,  “a  preacher.”  The  old  hymn  says 

tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  welfare  of  Ire-  I  Air.  Childs  has  given  abundant  proof  in  his  edi-  j  Praying  breath  is  never  spent  in  vain.” 


»'  ““  prca<l.cr”  or  n  |.ro,,het  ..iJunR  a 

the  country.  We  have  built  up  our  churelies  and  '*®  “**^8  shown  a  gnat  ileal  of  cxecu-  gfioulil  not  come  to  nauglit.  Li't  him  not  be  floe  is  tl 

schools,  our  manses  and  colleges,  our  factories  live  ability— just  the  sort  of  ability  required  in  .  jfigpojjragoil,  but  cry  aloud  and  sj-aro  not,  anil  Scranton 
anil  houses;  we  have  bought  land  and  constructed  an  official  stition.  In  some  respects  he  would  '  perimps  l,v-and-l)V  a  select  few  of  tliis  perverse  week 

ln.he»bso,.caofn„os-  S:„orr,io,-,„.ayU;.e„  ,o  the  utelaaoh'oly  w,u, 


The  architects  of  the  building  were  J.  C.  _ - - 

Cady  &  Co.  of  New  A.'ork,  who  controlled  ev’ery  j  commemorative  serviiie  will  be  held  in  thi 

detfiil  not  only  of  tlie  Imilding,  l,ut  of  its  fur-  |  f^eventli  Presbyterian  Chureli,  Bn,ome  an,  „r4.ruir. 

het  nishing  and  litting.  A  worthy  and  noble  edi-  ;  B'dge  streets,  June  27tli  and  ’iSth.  On  Sunday,  Jj"e.,*|*y*^(.Qi,eerned  tlieir 
he  flee  is  tliis  Sei  ond  Presbyterian  Cliurcli  of  i  i^h®  in.Jd  A.  AI.,  tiie  pastor  (Rev.  John  upon  whicii  they  all  h 

mil  Scranton.  Its  dedication  we  shall  notice  next  i  AVilds)  will  [ireuch  a  sermon  eommeniora 


G  r  fl.on  ..  QA..  al.4 ,  I  V  u. .  mi  iiimmi,  lu-  fijp  „r,|i,„fi[„„^  and  it  was  fitting  teat  they  should, 

ther  than  a  sea-slioie  atmosphere.  eminently  proper  that  Itiis  sliould  bo  a 

- -  marked  day  in  the  liistory  of  that  people,  and  it 

A  commemorative  serviiie  will  be  held  in  the  was  to  be  cxjieeted  tliat  they,  or  any  other  people 
Scventli  Presbyterian  Chureli,  Broome  and  die  circumstaneos,  would  bo  enteusia.stic, 


and  make  great  [ireparations  ter  an  event  which  so 
deejily  eoneerned  tlieir  own  interests,  ter  a  union 
upon  whicii  they  all  had  set  their  liearls.  May 
27tli  came,  and  along  willi  it  rain,  and  a  peculiarly 


through  enormous  investments,  all  in  the  belief  ®® — ...  auscucc  ui  ques-  frenerat ion  may  listen  to  the  melancholy  wail 
of  our  citizenship  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  and  re-  d®**®  "inch  have  diviUeil  parties  heretofore,  it  ^jijg  niodern  .Teremiuh. 
lying  on  the  strong,  just  hand  of  British  laws.”  i®  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  labor  question  !  -What  time  tliis  wonderful  editor  can  spare 
No  doubt  these  fears  are  real,  even  though  8hould  come  to  the  front,  and  Air.  Childs,  giving  advice  to  President  Cleveland,  and 

they  have  no  sufiicient  basis.  Taking  advan-  Plough  a  rich  raiin,  has  alvvays  had  great  sym-  rejruiatiiig  the  affairs  of  tlie  government,  and 
tage  of  these  apprehensions,  the  passions  of  I'^idij’ with  working  men.  1  here  is  not  a  more  a, jHfinistering  correction  to  his  “  eontempora- 
the  Orangemen  have  been  exeitetl,  and  scenes  ff®®®>^®®8  emplojer  in  the  country.  .All  who  rfig,”  he  liestowson  more  distant  objects,  such 
nt  Grttincr  bnvA  /\nf*iirr444i  ..f  T.44ai,ii-iT.4r  vvork  for  him  hud  him  to  be  their  i,est  friend,  ’  fi.i.i-bincr  tbo  I^rr,f<*«snra 


ANOTHER  ORIGINAL  SVBSCRIBICR  GONE. 


Mrs.  AVeltha  P.  Yurann  of  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  ®xi'ected  to  [uesiiie.  Monday  night  at  8  ®*P®®‘ J®  mT 

aged  eighty-seven,  who  had  taken  and  read  ®  ®l®®k,  services  ineiilent  to  tlie  unveiling  of  a  Two  limirs  '  ' 

The  New  Youk  Evangelist  from  tlie  very  first  ®oniniemorative  talilet,  will  take  place.  The  apiiointed  ter  services  tc 


•8  or  more  before  the  time 
to  begin,  the  people  i,egan 


of  rioting  have  occurred  at  Belfast,  resulting 
in  seven  deaths  and  numberless  woundings. 


.diiiinistering  correction  to  his  “  contempora-  number  entered  into  rest  after  a  limrerinn'  ill-  ^cv.  T.  Ralston  Hmith,  D.D.,  will  preside,  and  to  arrive  at  the  cliurcli,  eoming  thus  early  to  se- 
ies,”  he  bestows  on  more  distant  objects,  such  ?f  fourteen  vve^kslln^  ^^^^^^^  niake  the  opening  address.  Mr.  Elliott  F. 

_is  teaching  the  Professors  and  Corporation  one  of  those  good  vvoineu  vvliom  we  find  fie- j  present  the  talilets,  and  the  pas-  P.'iJ The  1  Tesi.ytery  was*  called  to 

their  truest  iienefactor.  In  his  kindness  of  qJ  yalc  College  how  they  should  adniimster  scrilied  in  the  Heripture  who  are  “  well  report-  M'®*'  respond.  Dr.  John  Hal!  will  deliver  onler  by  tee  moderator,  Mr.  Bayless  of  Mexico. 
bf...rt  bp  rppniia  r...r  pxvn  iWpr  f'nnn^^,-  «-i,p  institution,  for  wliioh  WO  liopc  tlicv  are  <4,1  nt  tnr-  ,tnn,i  A-pcPa  b..vi..rT  ...4  the  address.  Tiie  tablets  are  to  the  memorv’ of  After  culling  the  roll,  etc..  Prof.  J.  8.  Riggs  of 


.4.  4.4,.  44.  - -  4.4.4.  ..4..444.4  4  444,47  ..  47  444144  444^0.  4  4  ,  _  ,  U  4  /-<  1  -...4  - - ,-,4  -  - . . .  4. .........  4  4  V  4  I  1  I ICU  1  11  t  UC  OC I  1  [I  I  1 1  1  C  ,  WUIJillC  \V  C 1  1  IC  [lOIl.-  .  ‘  . .  UlUCl  UJ  LHU  >1 1  4  744  4. 4  « 444  4  ,  4.4 

.And  passions  have  been  so  inflamed  that  even  “cart,  lie  recalls  our  own  i  eter  Coojier,  who  institution,  for  wliieh  we  hope  they  are  pfl  of  for  “ood  works  ”  liaving  “  lirouglit  up  the  address.  Tlie  tablets  are  to  the  memory’  of  After  culling  the  roll,  etc., 

Dr.  Hugh  Hanna,  the  pastor  of  Ht.  Enoch’s,  beloved  that  this  city  has  ,i„iy  [grateful,  as  we  are  that  this  son  of  Erin  children,”"”  lodged  strangers,”  “washed  the  !  ^^e  Rev.  Eiiliu  AA7  Baldwin,  D.D.,  the  Rev. 

the  great  Presbyterian  Church  in  which  the  known  m  the  past  generation.  Such  qualities  gflouid  leave  his  native  island,  at  great  [.er-  saints’  feet,”  “relieved  the  afflicted,”  “ ilili- 1  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  ami  Air.  and  Airs.  Luteer,  who  has  accejited  a  cull  f 

■•’"•>444.4  ,.-47’  ,  ...  ,  ..  .  ..  Fitch  Hhepanl.  Tliese  are  placed  in  this  grand  Mr.  Abeal,  who  has  acee|.tail  a  ci 


Presbyterian  Ailiance  assembled,  has  been  strongly  to  working  men.  w 

swept  dow’n  to  the  common  level  of  partv  ut-  i®the  UnitedStateseasthundreiisof  tliousan 
terance  and  vituperation.  *  ®f  '■®t®8,  quite  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in 

In  common  with  Dr.  MeCosh  and  others,  we  Er®8idential  election.  In  some  respects 
would  implore  our  brethren  in  Ireland  to  be  a  i  P**"'  ®  ^® 


sonal  sacrifice,  and  come  all  the  way  to  this  frently  followed  every  good  work.”  Tlie  mem- 


enthusiastic  manner, 
rmon,  after  wliicli  Mr. 
cull  from  Manlius,  and 
111  a  call  from  Pompey, 


little  more  calm.  AVe  speak  as  those  who  sym-  |  ^•‘^®  Cooper.  he  is  so  amiable,  ....4.  ....  ,  ^  ^  missionaries,  men  and  - -  ®>'  Hrs.  JialUvvin  and  tiatneid,  are  req- 

pathlze  with  them.  Americans  know  what  fi  1  desirous  to  oblige  every  poiiy  ,  t  lai  smeming  women,  are  going  their  rounds  doing  good  to  I®  making  his  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Assem-  be  present  at  the  reunion  and  speak, 

is  to  have  their  country  in  danger.  Irish  i ’”®'^  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  Whout  re.sjicct  Wy’®  Committee  on  Systematic  Beneficence  rc-  . 

Pixitestants  are  not  about  to  bc  abandoned  by  ;  would  be  painful  to  see  that  sweet  temixT  countrv  color  creed  or  condition.  Ju.st  ®®ntly.  Dr.  Pomeroy  of  Cleveland  was  quite  In  April  and  Alay,  the  missionan 
the  Protestant  world,  and  turned  over  to  the  I  kindly  heart  exposing  their  possessor  to  their'busy  hands  are  distrilmting  fruits  si>®®ific  touching  the  matter  of  “ritualism.”  American  Sunday-school  Union  in  tl 


of  Drs.  Baldwin  and  Hatfield,  are  requested  to  !  to  the  [,a.ster,  ami  Dr.  Ihurber  to  Uie  pcji  e,  both 

,  44  41 _ ann.,h-  of  wliicli  uioro  than  pleased  all  who  heard  them; 

be  present  at  the  reunion  and  sp  a  .  .  moderator  then  declared  Mr.  Cameron  to  ho 

I  installed  as  their  paster,  and  invited  the  people  to 
In  April  and  Alay,  the  missionaries  of  the  take  him  l>y  tlie  hand  and  welcome  liim  as  such, 
American  Sundav-school  Union  in  the  North-  ^  which  invitation  was  heartily  accejded  by  all.  Be- 


lecting  an  opportunity  which  may  not  come  '  i  i  country,  will  be  carefully  used  and  accounted  i®i  us  nave  more  01  u.  we  are  sure  that  tne  - 

airain?  :  fluenoe  which  it  commands,  anil  the  opportu-  if' sent  to  T.  F  Taekson  Treasurer  5U  ®®ntimerit  of  the  Church  is  with  him.  .And  it  religious  meetings.  Seventy-four  churches  venture  to  express  our  opinion,  a  better  man  for 

•  —  "  1  nities  for  good  which  it  affords,  and  he  has  no  .  .  »  >  added  that  the  cause  which  he  so  ef-  grew  out  of  tliis  work  last  year,  and  1382  con-  the  place  could  not  have  been  teund.  His 

The  brief  presentation  which  Dr.  Cattell  ' desire  to  exchange  it  for  any  other  AV^hile  ,  .  '  7 - - -  n  hli  h  “  T  f  f®®ti'’®ly  champions,  has  grown  steadily  and  versions  were  reported  in  the  schools.  tej  to  Mr^SniTrorthriHsT 

elsewhere  makes,  will,  we  venture  to  believe,  thanking  his  friends  of  the  press  and  others  I  Funk  &  AV  agnails  will  soon  Pu®B®n  a  Life  rapidly  in  favor  during  the  seven  (not  “seventy-  -  ,  as  a  schoolmate  and  a  friend,  and  lie  nowiiolds  the 

be  both  read  and  heeded.  It  is  but  a  small  for  “the  very  kind  and  handsome  things  ”,  of  Schuyler  Colfax,”  by  J.  O.  Hollister,  ly^r.  four,”  as  erroneously  printed)  years  during  Presbyteries  appear  to  be  asserting  their  first  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  peojde  tie  serves  as 
sum  that  he  needs,  in  order  to  make  him  and  which  they  have  said  of  him,  he  answsrs  with  Hollister  is  a  member  of  the  Colfax  family,  fi  before  the  Church  episcojial  prerogatives.  The  Potsdam  pastor  their  pastor.  And  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cameron 

his  scattered  and  deiiendent  family  happy  all  the  utmost  courtesy,  yet  in  the  plainest  Ian-  and  has  had  the  assistance  of  Airs.  Colfax  in  -  •  was  recently  direeted  not  to  go  to  Lowville,  [hej^emml  “in^Se  rliSts^cmmot  b?”te1nd  U 

Summer.  But  it  is  greatly  needed,  and  at  once,  guage,  and  with  an  emphasis  which  will  be  un-  the  preparation  of  his  work.  The  work  will  be  The  British  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alii-  and  now  it  is  the  Clyde  minister  who  is  forbid-  jg  now  inany  years  since  they  have  had  a  p^ter 
Evidently  Dr.  Cattell  is  a  little  surprised  to  find  derstood:  “This  manifestation  of  your  good  one  large  octavo,  and  will  be  sold  by  subscrip-  aace,  will  this  year  meet  at  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  1  den  to  accept  the  very  attractive  call  extended  installed  over  them,  and  the  little  company  of 
his  treasury  empty  ut  this  time.  •  will  and  great  favor  is  very  welcome  to  me;  tion.  ®^  AVight,  Sept.  21-‘23.  I  to  him  from  Lansing,  Michigan.  '  Christians  kept  up  their  Bunday-school,  and  were 
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faithful  to  the  Church  through  all  those  years,  |  geiice :  heartier  coSperation  with  the  pastor  had  [  to  the  candidate,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wot-'—-*— 

many  and  earnest  were  the  prayers  that  God  would  been  promised ;  arrangements  had  been  made  for  D.D.,  that  to  the  people  *  the  Rev.  J  G  ^  Va 

send  them  an  under-shepherd,  and  when  Mr.  Cam-  the  full  and  prompt  payment  of  the  ^lary  in  presided.  ’  •  .  .  .  ci^iure 

eron  was  providentally  called  there  a  year  ago  for  monthly  instalments ;  and  not  even  a  residuum  of  MICHIGAN, 

a  Sunday,  but  not  permitted  to  stay  on  account  of  harmful  indifference  seemed  likely  to  remain  in  Kalamavoo  a  aa  k  .j  j  a 

his  health,  he  said  to  a  fellow  student  “Go  down  case  the  present  relation  should  be  continued.  Dur-  poii  Kni.,mn7AA  j  appear  on  the 

there  for  a  Sunday  and  you  will  find  a  little  band  ing  the  period  of  this  intense  anxiety  and  activity,  yerv  nrobahlv  ihA  called, 

of  Christians  whose  faithfulness  will  touch  your  not  a  ripple  of  unkind  feeling  has  appeared.  After  Kalamazoo  heimr  in  fhof  Church  of 

heart,  and  you  will  stay  with  them.”  The  best  a  full  and  frank  discussion,  all  sides  of  the  subieot  ^ing  in  that  part  - 

thing  that  can  be  said  of  anv  church,  and  the  most  |  beine  canvooo-j  — .  ^  ^  niak- 

in\-itlng  to  any  minister  of  the  fu-AAi  t  •  .  “‘h'  ^  poou  onset  to  tlie  North  Presbyterian  Church 

benhipof  aim  uie  interests  of  the  Lansing  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  a  special  meeting  of 

..  ...o  liiem-  i  church  (urged  upon  Presbyteir  by  a  direct  memo-  tjjp  Presbytery  held  here  yesterday,  the  15th  inst., 

—v.  ouurcnes  is  now  more  than  dou- ;  rial  from  that  church)  having  been  duly  taken  into  following  petition  was  presented,  signed  by  a 

and  the  new  inembers  are  just  as  earnest,  |  the  account,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  brother  larc,,  number  of  Holland  names:  “To  the  Kala- 
rhLr  *a‘^hful  and  zealous  for  the  cause  of  ,  Bates  be  directed  to  remain  in  his  present  field,  mazoo  Presbjtery— Dear  Brethren,  Seeking  to  pro- 
lA  7®™  the  faithful  few  and  all  are  faith-  j  and  that  brother  Burgess  be  appointed  to  suitably  n,ote  the  honor  of  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour 
AO..*  .  •  attendance,  and  willing  to  take  any  reply  to  the  Lansing  memorial,  stating  the  action  jeg^g  Christ,  and  our  own  welfare  in  the  Christian 

part  In  their  social  meetings,  and  honestly  trying  thus  taken.  The  church  of  Clyde  and  the  Presby-  jife,  we,  the  undersigned,  officers  and  members  of 
loeieroplify  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re-  tery  of  Lyons  therefore  will  retain  a  most  excellent  jhe  Rehoboth  Church  in  Kalamazoo,  hereby  re¬ 
ligion  In  their  daily  life.  Could  these  things  be  “  brother  in  the  Lord  ”  and  fellow-worker.  spectfullv  ask  you  to  receive  us  as  a  church  under 

*^^  ^**^  Lowville. — Correction.  —  The  item  of  church  your  care,  that  we  may  share  in  the  same  privi- 

would  be  a  nilghtier  power  in  the  world  than  it  is  news  under  this  head  in  last  week’s  issue,  was  in  leges  and  take  on  ourselves  the  same  obligations 

at  the  present  time.  error  in  that  it  stated  that  the  action  of  St.  Law-  as  other  churches  in  your  communion.  Wo  hearti- 

HoBNELLSViLiiE.  —  Seven  persons  united  with  ;  rence  Presbytery  of  June  1st  in  refusing  to  dismiss  ly  accept  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  inspired  Word 
this  church  at  the  last  communion.  |  Rev.  Dr.  Harkness  to  Lowville,  was  in  accordance  |  of  God,  to  be  our  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and 

Geneva. _ Children’s  Day  was  celebrated  in  the  1  wishes.  He  expressed  no  wish  whatever  practice.  So  far  as  we  know,  we  ‘  hold  fast  the 

First  Presbyterian  Church  with  greater  interest  1  to  remain  in  Potsdam,  but  did  refuse  to  withdraw  i  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,’  a  summary  of 
and  enthusiasm  than  ever  before.  The  church  i  resignation,  and  left  Presbytery  to  decide  the  j  which  is  found  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  as 
was  handsomely  decorated  with  ferns  flowers,  and  !  aftpeal  of  his  church  against  his  release.  The  ■  yours  is  found  in  the  IVestminster.  These  breth- 

plants  In  the  morning  nine  children’ were  ba’ptiz- j  unanimous  decision  of  Presbytery  was  that  it  is  his  ren  formed  this  church  about  seven  years  ago, 

ed  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey,  and  he  preached  to  the  I  ^“^y  to  remain  in  Potsdam.  and  have  been  independent.  They  went  out  from 

large  congregation  of  adults  and  children  on  “  Re-  i  Newakk. — Ten  persons  were  received  into  this  other  Dutch  churches  desiring  larger  liberty,  and 
jolcing  that  the  children  walk  in  the  truth.”  More  '  church  at  the  recent  communion,  seven  on  pro-  especially  in  singing  Gospel  songs.  A  minister 

than  two-thirds  of  the  Sabbath-school  are  regular-  ftission  of  faith.  The  interior  of  the  manse  has  whom  they  emplo.ycd  put  the  name  Rehoboth  on 

ly  at  the  morning  service.  In  the  evening  the  ;  lately  been  fitted  up  in  most  attractive  style.  cornerstone,  and  they  feel  that  the  significance 

Sabbath-school  filled  the  body  pews  and  engaged  i  Faibville.— Rev.  S.  Nelson,  lately  of  Fowler-  been  realized,  having  found  room 

heartily  in  all  the  services,  with  which  they  and  viHg,  was  installed  over  this  church  on  the  ICth  abundance  to  sing  the  name  of  Jesus  in  the  Gos- 
the  older  people  seemed  delighted.  This  will  be  a  i„st.  Rev.  W.  H.  Bates  of  Clyde,  delivered  the  ser-  bymns  which  were  denied  them  in  the  narrow 
memorable  day  in  the  history  of  the  church.  At  mon;  Rev.  W.  H.  Landon  of  Palmyra,  the  charge  ro n  “ 

the  communion  June  6th,  eight  new  members  were  ;  to  the  candidate;  Rev.  L.  A.  Ostrander  of  Lyons,  tu- 


At  Scranton,  Pa.,  June  16th 
1Mb,  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Beefier,  Mr.  Charles  J.  McDonald 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Sadie  M.  Sitxebly  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  Ra. 

AAiAAus— oKWABD— In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Florida,  N.  Y..  June  17th,  1886,  by  Rev.  R.  E.  Camp-  1 
bell,  assisted  by  Rev.  8.  S.  Seward,  Rev.  G.  W.  Shields 
of  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Maby  J.  Sewabd  of  Florida, 
N.  Y. 

Deyoe— Randall— At  Florida,  N.  Y.,  June  16th,  1886, 
by  Rev.  E.  E.  Campbell,  Charles  P.  Deyoe,  M.D.,  of 
Ramseys,  N.  J.,  to  Miss  Sadie  C.  Randall  of  Florida, 
N.  Y. 


DratHs. 

Hewit— In  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  May  17, 1886,  Mrs.  Mary 
P.  Hewit.  The  deceased  was  born  in  New  London,  Ct., 
May  16, 1800,  and  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Dea.  Darius 
Webb  of  Hamden,  Ct.,  where  she  passed  the  most  of 
her  married  life.  She  was  known  as  a  consistent,  de¬ 
voted  member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  In  Pots¬ 
dam,  where  the  last  years  of  her  life  were  spent,  “Aunt 
Mary”  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  knew  her  as  a 
Christian  woman,  exemplary  in  life  and  labors,  and  in 
personal  and  practical  piety.  She  was  the  last  of  her 
family,  and  has  gone  to  the  reward  of  those  who  die  in 
the  Lord.  Her  nieces  and  nephews  will  ever  love  and 
cherish  her  memory.  c. 
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received.  The  church  and  Sabbath-school  are  i  the  charge  to  the  people  ;  Rev.  A.  P.  Burge^  of  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  and  a  Sabbat h- 

both  prospering,  spiritually  and  financially.  1  Newark,  offered  the^ayer  of  installation ;  Moder-  ho 

Knoxboro.— The  Rev.  E.  H.  Dickinson,  after  a  }  ator  Cornell  of  East  Palmyra,  having  charge  of  the  ^  fellowship  ^  Here  is  now  a  good 

pastorate  of  four  years,  has  resigned,  and  accepted  exercises  and  propounding  the  constitutional  ques-  ....  ^  ,  nji^ister  who  can  preach  in 

a  call  to  McGrawville,  Cortland  county.  He  came  tions.  This  meeting  of  Presbytery  was  quite  fully  ®  f®®'' 

to  this  church  immediately  upon  his  graduation  attendeil,  and  after  the  installation  the  case  of  the  ^  -  •  correspond  with  the 

from  Auburn,  and  happiness,  unity,  and  prosperity  Clyde  Church,  as  elsewhere  noted,  was  acted  upon,  “rite?  ’  f  a  ranney 

have  marked  his  pastorate  in  this  field.  The  church  Pittsford.— The  observance  of  Children’s  Day  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 

has  steadily  gained  in  numbers,  the  iSabbath-school  in  this  church  was  an  occasion  of  rare  interest  and  i  ^ 

increased  in  attendance,  the  social  and  prayer-  profit  to  the  Sabbath-school,  congregation,  and  ,  Milan.— At  the  last  three  communions  there 
meetings  have  been  attractive  and  well  sustained,  I  comm  unitv.  The  services  were  attended  both  I'a'’®  been  received  by  confession  of  their  faith  4; 
the  interest  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  church  morning  and  evening  by  crowded  congregations,  by  Jet  ter,  4.  At  the  service  on  Children  s  Day  two 
greatly  heightened.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  present !  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  it  was  the  unanimous  ebildren  w®*^®  baptized  the  first  infant  baptisms 
roll  of  the  church  have  been  united  during  these  verdict  that  a  more  beautiful,  appropriate,  or  wor-  *''*®  ®‘8bt  yeai-s  of  tne  church  s  life, 
four  years,  a  flourishing  Young  People’s  Society  ghiptul  observance  of  the  day  could  hardly  be  con-  EscanabA. — The  first  anniversary  of  the  Rev.  C. 
of  Christian  Endeavor  has  been  established,  and  eeived.  The  services  in  the  rnoming  consisted  of  H.  Tyiuiairs  settlement  with  this  church  occurred 
there  is  great  sorrow  not  only  among  the  church  !  a  Processional  with  banner  and  song,  the  whole  Sabbath,  June  6th.  'The  year  has  been  one  of 
and  congregation,  but  in  the  entire  community  at  ■  school  marching  into  and  around  the  au<lienc<i-  progress.  Fifty  persons  have  been  added  to  the 
the  separation.  But  the  benefit  of  his  labors  to  j-ooni  (which  had  been  elegantly  adorned  with  church,  forty-two  on  profession  of  their  faith  and 
the  church  will  not  erase  with  his  departure.  And  flowers  and  fenis)  singing  the  familiar  hymn  eight  by  letter.  A  considerable  number  of  young 
there  is  this  satisfaction  left  to  us  as  we  reluctant-  “CJome  we  that  love  the  Lord.”  This  was  follow-  converts  will  become  members  by-and-by.  Young 
ly  part,  that  some  one  else  will  continue  to^  be  )rjy  responsive  Scripture  exercises,  in  which  the  people’s  prayer-meetings  and  missionary  societies 
blessed,  as  we  have  been,  with  a  faithful,  conscien-  ,  ijttle  children,  the  young  men  and  maidens,  the  have  been  organized,  and  there  is  general  activity, 
^ous,  judicious,  manly  pastor.  May  the  Lord  soon  teachers,  superintendent,  pastor,  choir,  and  con-  trwv  a 

send  us  another  such.  t.  |  gregation  severally  and  collectively  took  part,  the  IOWA. 

Jamestown. — The  new  light,  Mr.  Townsend,  a  I  arrangement  being  unique  and  pleasing  in  concep-  Davenport. — The  Rev.  J.  B.  Little  was  Installed 

recent  pervert  from  Methodism,  who  has  founded  :  tion,  and  rendered  with  a  devotion  and  heartiness  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Dav- 
an  Independent  Congregational  church  in  this  city,  too  seldom  observed  in  such  exercises.  Then  fol-  enport,  Iowa,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  15. 
and  has  gained  great  popularity  of  a  certain  kind,  I  lowed  the  reading  by  Mrs.  G.  H.  Wiltsie  of  a  very  A  superb  sermon  by  Dr.  Ewing,  President  of  Par¬ 
is  now  about  to  undertake  the  still  more  anibi-  brief  and  pathetic  memorial  sketch  of  those  who  sons  College— compact,  pithy;  charges  by  mem- 
tious  work  of  establishing  a  new  school  of  theolo-  had  departed  this  life  since  the  last  observance  of  bers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Iowa  City,  and  a  cordial 
gy,  in  fact  a  New  Chautauqua  on  the  banks  of  that  Children’s  Day,  after  which  floral  memorial  pieces  people,  made  the  occasion  delightful  and  hopeful, 
very  water  where  Dr.  Vincent  has  hitherto  reigned  were  brought  forward  and  placed  in  a  suitable  There  have  been  twenty  additions  and  seven  infant 
supreme.  'The  Packard  property,  lying  between  niche  reserved  for  them  among  the  platform  dec-  baptisms  the  past  month.  pastor. 

the  Chautauqua  and  Jamestown,' has  been  leased  j  orations.  A  hymn  very  nicely  sung  by  the  primary  TJir-TZ'Tr'  r-oAc-r 

upon  which  to  hold  the  meetings  of  the  “Lake-!  class,  the  baptism  of  three  infants,  an  offertory  IHL  PACIFIC  COAST, 

wood  School  of  the  New  Theology,”  and  $3000  '  service  conducted  by  the  children  (in  which  floral  Oakland. — The  Rev.  Henry  H.  Rice,  for  eleven 

worth  of  stock  has  been  taken.  Townsend  has  re-  |  and  money  gifts  were  happily  blended),  and  a  ser-  j  years  the  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church,  Sac- 
cently  published  a  thin  volume  of  the  new  light  j  mon  to  the  children  of  twelve  minutes’  length  up-  raniento,  has  re>lgned  that  charge  in  order  to  ac- 
se^mons  with  which  he  has  been  delighting  his  j  on  “a  bunch  of  grapes,”  were  other  attractive  and  |  cept  the  call  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  i 
newly  gathered  and  heterogeneous  flock.  "They  instructive  features  of  a  service  which  though  cov-  Oakland.  The  strong  attachment  of  the  Sacra- 1 
are  very  thin  and  full  of  frippery  ornament,  and  I  ering  so  much  ground,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  !  mento  church,  and  for  that  matter  of  the  whole 
utterly  destitute  even  of  literary  power ;  and  some  j  time  of  the  usual  morning  service.  The  offerings  '  community,  for  Mr.  Rice,  came  out  in  all  sorts  of  ’ 
of  the  Buffalo  papers  have  handled  them  without  were  for  the  benefit  of  “'riie  Mary  Allen  Mission  j  ways.  His  resignation  was  twice  tendert!d.  The 
mercy.  Mr.  Townsend  must  be  at  least  a  bold  School,”  and  amounteil  to  over  thirty-six  dollars.  |  first  time  in  open  church,  when  an  extraordinary 
man  to  think  of  setting  np  a  rival  school  within  In  the  evening  the  chief  features  were  “a  sermon  •  scene  took  place.  Mr.  Gilman,  as  soon  as  the  rev- 
cannon  shot  of  the  immensely  successful,  truly  .  in  verse  by  a  class  of  girls”  and  a  concert  exercise  |  erend  gentleman  had  announced  his  purposed  re- 
Christian,  and  now  nationally  celebrated  “Chau- !  with  floral  emblems  entitled  “The  Ladder  of  Life  tirement,  arose  in  the  congregation  and  objected 
tauqua.”  It  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  he  '  and  Duty,  or  Steps  up  to  Heaven,”  compost-d  ex-  .  to  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  and  put  a 
will  speedily  go  to  pieces,  especially  if  he  ha.=  no-  pressly  for  the  occasion  by  the  pastor  of  the  standing  vote  that  the  pastor  be  requested  to  re- 
thing  better  to  say  than  appears  in  the  poor  little  ■  church.  Rev.  J.  Edward  Close,  and  pronounced  by  I  main.  Nearly  the  whole  congregation  rose  to  its 
venture  he  has  just  given  to  the  public.  |  all  present  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  in-  ;  feet  in  approval  of  the  motion.  But  Mr.  Rice  had 

Rochistfr. _ Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Allen,  Secretary  structive  concerts  ever  given  in  the  church.  The  j  made  up  his  mind  to  withdraw,  and  at  the  recent 

of  the  Freedman’s  Board,  delivered  a  very  forcible  I  children  won  laurels  of  well  deserved  praise  for  I  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  at  Oakdale,  he  formally 
address  in  Memorial  Church,  Rev.  C,  P.  Coit  pa.s-  their  excellent  rendering  of  the  several  parts,  and  submitted  his  resignation.  The  congregation  af¬ 
ter,  on  Sabbath  evening,  20th  Inst.  As  he  spoke  the  choir  for  the  excellent  music  and  singing  with  ^  terwards,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  their  pns- 
of  the  7,000,000  colored  people  of  the  South,  1,420,- I  "  hich  the  other  services  were  intei-spersed.  It  i  tor,  refrained  from  making  further  opposition.  At 
000  of  whom  are  voters,  of  which  number  only  299,- '  ought  to  be  said  of  the  entire  services  that  no  fea-  the  farewell  reception  the  rooms  were  crowded, 
000  can  read  and  write,  his  warmth  and  eloquence  1 1®^®  w’as  more  conspicuous  than  the  rev^erent  be-  and  after  Col.  James  J.  Ayers  had  concluded  an 
deeply  impressed  his  audience.  To  illustrate  the  '  havlor  of  the  children  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  *  admirable  address,  he  present'd,  in  behalf  of  the 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  moral  “fitness  of  |  *0  which  their  parts  were  given.  We  felt  that  we  ^  peo[>le,  a  large  case  of  solid  silver  knives,  forks, 
things,**  which  prevails  largely  ev'eii  among  the  re-  worsliipping  the  Lord  “in  the  beauty  of  holi-  [  and  spoons,  ns  well  as  a  case  of  poarl-han(lled  sil- 

ligious  cla.ss  of  this  people,  the  Doctor  told  of  an  ness,”  and  that  Children’s  Day  so  observed  would  ver  dinner  and  dessert  knives,  a  butter  carver,  ber- 
oW  colored  man  who  said  one  day  “  I  breaks  de  ^®  'i*^®  everything  of  true  beauty,  “  a  joy  forever.’  ry  server,  etc.  The  preseiRs  were  very  handsome 
commandments  ebery  day;  but  bress  de  Lor’,  I  Buffalo. — It  seems  that  the  party  in  the  First  costly,  and  the  recipients  were  overcome  bj’ 
keeps  my  religion.”  He  stated  that  of  the  3,000,-  Church  which  favors  the  sale  of  the  property,  is  H*®  unexpected  situation.  Miss  Alice  Nixon  in  be- 
000  of  colored  Southern  women,  only  53,000  can  not  after  all  to  have  the  matter  its  own  way  with-  half  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  Sunday-school,  also 
read  and  write.  An  important  work  of  the  Board  out  still  further  resistance.  A  move  was  made  on  presented  a  beautiful  foliated  pin  to  Mrs.  Rice, 
is  to  educate  and  Christianize  these  women  and  the  16th  inst.  for  further  litigation.  The  remon-  Mr-  Rice’s  farewell  sermon  was  drawn  from  Ephe- 
girls,  and  fit  them  to  be  the  centers  of  Christian  strants  and  contestants  filed  a  notice  of  an  appeal  slatis  iv.  1.5.  16.  In  concluding  his  remarks,  he 
homes.  to  the  General  Term  of  the  Superior  Court  from  suhj  that  his  efforts  had  all  been  to  win  souls  to 

Auburn.— Children’s  Day  at  the  Central  Church  the  recent  order  of  the  Special  Term  giving  leave  Christ.  He  had  at  no  time  endeavored  to  make  a 
(the  Rev.  C.  C.  Hemenway  pastor)  was  an  occasion  to  sell  the  property.  Exceptions  to  the  decision  of  sj'®?’  oi'  favor  with  ai^’  one,  J>ut  to  proach 

of  great  interest.  The  floral  aiiomments  were  ex-  Jadfe'®  Beckwith,  and  the  order,  were  also  filed.  Christ  and  Him  crucified  During  that  time  300 

tensive  and  tasteful.  As  one  feature,  we  are  told  Bethany  Church,  organized  on  May  13,  is  veiy  meinbere  had  been  added  to  the  church.  He  had 
that  directly  in  front  of  the  desk  was  an  evergreen  I'opeful  and  flourishing.  A  considerable  addition  baptizeti  their  children,  married  their  young  i.eo- 
eross,  on  the  arms  of  which  hung  two  wreaths  of  was  made  to  the  number  of  its  members  at  the  pie,  imried  their  dead,  and  as  he  nwiewed  his  work 
white  syringa,  as  memorials  of  Edith  and  Lottie  last  communion,  and  measures  must  be  taken  at  m  bamamento,  how  many  memories  were  awakeii- 
•Wilkin,  members  of  the  Sunday-school,  whose  sad  once  to  enlarge  the  accommodations.  ®'l.  He  had  ever  loved  tins  people  with  his  whole 

deaths  were  but  recently  recorded.  Depending  NEW  JERSEY  ^ 

from  the  gallery  in  the  Lck  of  the  church  wert  „  ^  NEW  JERSEY.  render  any  serv  ee  to  promote  the  cause  of  relig- 

several  eluant  hanging  baskets.  Canaries  in  their  ’^®"®  ‘®  ‘’'®  "PP®*"*-  on  or  a.ld  to  their  happiness.  Again  and  again 

cages  lent  theirvoices  to  the  happy  service.  Above  “.“I  Children  s  Day  was  had  the  I'eopl®  of  the  church  testified  their  love  to 

and  hack  of  the  desk  extendimr  wav  across  the  e®l®hrated  in  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church  with  a  him  and  his  helpmeet.  He  recommendiHl  the 
pulpit,  several  wires  w^re  stretchtni,  tlmlr  meaning  8®rnion  and  children’s  hai>tisni  in  the  morning  by  building  of  a  larger  church  in  a  more  central  por- 
or  use  not  beimr  anoarent  until  that  Dart  in  the  ‘he  pastor.  Rev.  J.  Lester  Wells.  _  In  the  evening  tioii  of  the  city,  and  added  other  counse  s  looking 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  Ol  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  lor  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  lor  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  hold  an  adjoum- 
e<l  meeting  in  the  Lecture  r.  Kim  ol  the  Scotch  Church,  on 
Monday,  June  28th,  at  10  A.  M. 

J.  H.  HO.tDLEY,  Permanent  Clerk. 

The.  Presbytery  of  Port  Dodge  will  hold  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  In  Fort  Dodge,  on  Tuesday,  June  29th,  at 
8  P.  M.  H.  G.  RICE,  Stated  Clerk. 


FINE  SILVER-PLATED  TABLE  WARE, 

Are  now  offering  a  large  variety  of 

NEW  DESIGNS 

In  all  Classes  of  Ware  for  the  Table ; 

ALSO 

MANV  NOVELTIES  IN  OXIDIZED  SILVER, 

Inlaid  and  Applique ; 

Would  invite  especial  attention  to  their 

ICE  PITCHERS, 

WITH  PATENT  CHINA  LININGS. 

These  Pitchers  are  made  so  that  the  linings  can  be  easily  removed,  which  permits  thorough 
cleansing.  The  linings  being  of  China,  have  no  equal  for 

Preserving  Ice  and  Keeping  "W'ater  Pure. 

SALESROOMS,  37  UNION  SQUARE, 

Near  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


POWDER 

Abtotately  Pore. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wbolesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cano.  ROYAL  BAKlNa  POWDKB  00.,  106  all  St,  N.  Y. 

JAMBfifLES 


Broadway,  comer  Warren  Street. 

FINE  CLOTHING 

READY  MADE  AND  TO  ORDER 

FOR 

MEN,  YOUTHS,  AND  BOYS. 

ALSO 

Fine  Furnishing  Goods. 

RIDLEYS,  !  Un'M  state  Hniil  Bank, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

Grand,  Allen,  and  Orchard  Sts.,  N.  Y.,  i  »  bboacwat,  otw  to»s. 

_  I  Capital.  -----  $500^000 

I  ,  A  j  Surplus,-  -  -  -  -  600,000 

-AL  -A-  !  wtxfi.iig  D.  MflRMAY.  Pra.ldant. 


Capital,  - 
Surplus,  - 


-  $500^000 

-  600,000 


deaths  were  but  recently  recoifled.  Depending 
from  the  gallery  in  the  back  of  the  church  were 
several  elegant  hanging ba-skets.  Canaries  in  their 


or  use  not  being  apparent  until  that  part  in  the 
programme  was  reached  annouucing  the  floral  of¬ 
fering,  when  a  procession  composed  of  a  member 
from  each  class  in  the  Sunday-school,  marched 


ched  annouDcini;  the  floral  of-  ^*'®  Sabbatli-school  and  congregation  crowded  llie  to  the  growth  of  the  congregation  lie  liad  so  fiiith- 
jssion  composed^of  a  member  '  a®^i®o®®-room,  to  participate  in  the  special  ser-  fully  served.  Mr.  L.  1’.  Gilman  read  a  series  of 
L  the  Suiuiav-sehool  marched  I  'ices.  The  room  was  lieaiitifully  decorated  with  resolutions  expressive  of  tlie  universal  regret  at 


in  the  arc.  This  made  the  decoration  complete,  "  "“.o  ®onf;rcmiuon  was  s.ijko.k  im  ...Viun  lan.  ne  na.i  ocen  came  oi  waio  viL,.  U.e.i  uesLi- 
and  the  effect  was  beautiful.  During  the  service  ‘‘Take  the  Cross,  hold  it  up  to  the  worhl,  one  of  monial.  .4.11  in  all.  wc  have  seldom  conic  upon 
eighteen  little  children  were  baptized  by  the  pas-  the  iKiys  came  forward  witli  a  large  cross  and  plac-  such  hearty  and  yet  well  considered  proceedings 
tor.  The  motto  exercise  and  song  “ The  golden  ®o  iL  ui  the  centre,  and  then  crowns  of  tlowers  and  on  any  similar  occasion.  Tlie  Second  Church  of 
nine”  Being  carried  out  successfully  was  one  of  thorns  were  placed  at  tlic  foot,  and  about  fifty  lum-  Oakland  is  to  be  congratulated, 
the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  service.  The  q'mt'^  were  arranged  making  a  floral  cross.  The  irTllFR/iV 

class  of  cldldren  baptized  in  their  infanev  prompt-  ""1*  'I®'''®'’®'  address-  DC  I ilf-KA-N  • 

lyand  accurately  responded  to  thequeslionsaskW  ®‘’-  The  singing  of  the  banner  liynins  and  anthems  Hartwick  Sf.mtn.vky  will  liavc  its  Baccnlaurc- 


Pi^r^E 

The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  eUc,  in  Hard  or  Soft  \Va« 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  bands 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINE 
Is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
name  of  JAMlilS  PVLE.  New  York. 

The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free. 

O.  K.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

1.5U  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 

_ ^bbcvtCi^rmentiSv _ 

I  Have  examined  the  Laudes  Domini,  and 
think  it  the  best  book  of  tlie  kind  in  the 
market.— H'.lf.  DE  LOSS  LOVE,  Jr.,  Pas¬ 
tor,  Pearl  Street  Charelt,  Hartford,  June  14,  ’86. 


EXFllESSAGE 

On  all  pmehases  from  $5  np,  to  all 
points  vithin 

100  MILES 


LOOAnr  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

EVAN  G.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  M.  HOYT,  Jr..  ABSt.  OuhlN 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business*  ^ 


DIRECTORS: 

LOGAN  0.  MURRAY,  J.  W.  DREXim, 

CHAUNOEY  M.  DEPEW,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD,  j 

MORRIS  K.  JESUF,  D.  A.  LINDLEY, 

0.  B.  HICKOX,  JAMES  W.  ALEXANDBB, 

T.  W.  PEARSALL. 

A  pamphlet  containing  Information  concerning  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Farm  Mortgages  for  the  past  twenty-Bve  years,  will 
be  sent  free  on  application  to 

The  Equitable  Mortgage  Co.,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y* 


or  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  schools  and  colleges. 

On  all  goods  except  those  of  House-  Mmq.  giovannini, 

t5  I*  I  For  twelve  years  head  of  the  Music  department  of  Mrs. 

,  I  LIFE’S  SEMINARY,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  has  opened  a 

furnishing.  Private  and  Select  Home  tor  Young  Ladles, 

.  103  East  61st  Street,  New  York. 

-  The  number  Is  limited  to  twelve,  and  the  terms  are  very 

moderate— $600  per  year.  Including  Board  and  Tuition  In 
»  ,  _  Music,  loinguagos,  and  Art.  French  and  Italian  spoken  In 

II  I  T|  1  I  the  family.  Highest  testimonials. _ 

bounirv  nesKioiiis 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles.  Fall  term 
commences  Sept.  15th,  1886.  Courses  of  study  and  Musical 
AND  SOJOURNERS  CAN  SUPPLY  THEIR  WANTS  DUR-  advantages  In  Art  and  Elocution  equal  to  that  of  any  Bern- 

T\-G  THP  siTMAfFR  MV  nMnPHTNG  THMGTTGH  THP  i  Literary,  Unsurpassed.  Careful  training 

1X0  lufc.  scsiMLK  BY  ORDERING  IHUOUGH  1  RE  ju  Home  comforts.  For  catalogues, 

MAIL,  WHICH  WILL  ENSURE  THEM  THE  SAME  “Pl'lJ’  to  Mrs.  M.  McKEE  HOMES. 


AND  SOJOURNERS  CAN  SUPPLY  THEIR  WANTS  DUR¬ 
ING  THE  SUMMER  BY  ORDERING  THROUGH  THE 
MAIL,  WHICH  WILL  ENSURE  THEM  THE  SAME 
SAFETY  AND  SAVING  AS  IF  PRESENT  IN  PERSON. 


(Iiir  Fashion  Magazine  ! 

GIVES  A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  OF  OUR  j 
ENTIRE  STOCK,  WHICH  MAKES  IT  A  VALUABLE  BOOK  ! 
TO  HAVE  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD.  j 

I  SAMPLE  COPIES,  15c.  ;  OB  50c.  PER  ANNUM.  i 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

COLLEGE  offers  two  Courses.  ACADEMY— Classical  and 
English.  Expentf.t  tow.  FERRY  HALL — thorough  Course  for 
Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  8.  For  Catalogues  and  further 
Information,  apply  to  the  Pbesidekt,  Lake  Forest,  HI. 

WELLESLEY  SCHOOL. 

3037  CHBSTNUT  STREET. 

For  Qirlt  and  Young  Ladiet.  Boarding  and  Day. 
Prei>ares  tor  College;  graduates  In  Seminary  course; 
quallfles  for  teaching. 

■Reference — John  Wnnamaker.  Address  for  circulars 
Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


OGONTZ 


HTTIIER.AX. 

Hartwick  Sf.mtn.vky  will  have  its  Baccnlauro- 
ale  Juno  27th,  wlton  it  is  expectod  that  the  Itev.  G. 
F.  Beliringor  of  Drooklyn  will  preach.  The  Coni- 
iiioneeiin-iit  exercises  will  occur  on  Wednesday 
evening. 


-NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ca‘»fleU  Co.,  Ndw  Ynrk  :  CaM9^»lU8  National  Library.  The 


by  their  pastor,  and  were  presentevl  with  baptismal  clioir  was  impressive.  ate  June  *J7lh.  when  it  is  expected  that  the 

certificates  by  him.  Mr.  C.  B.  Quick  is  the  Super-  PENNSYLVANIA  F.  Behringer  of  Brooklyn  will  preach.  riieConi- 

intendent  of  the  t3entral  School.  Wyalusixo.- The  congregation  of  the  Presbyte-  ev?fin‘g.'‘“*' 

Presbytery  OF  CHAMPLAIN.-The  semi-annual  rian  Church  at  Wvalu-ing,  th<‘  Odd  Fellows,  and  - - 

meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Champlain  at  Chazy,  eii  izeiis  generally,  unitol  in  celebrating  thetwenty-  neav  publications 

May  15  and  16,  was  noteworthy  for  two  or  three  ®^  ^®'  ’  r'l'-s-  ca^sell  A  Co.,New  Y-rk  :  Cassell’s  NaUonal  Library.  The 

things.  1st,  the  abst^nca  of  th<3  bishops  and  <?ldors  id  C  raft  on  J  uno  1 1th,  at  tho  matiso.  A  silv or  nattit*  tlio  BooRh,  hikI  otiH*r  short  pieces.  By  Jonathan 

of  the  largest  churches  of  the  body.  'Tliis  with  the  water  pitcher  and  a  purse  of  $140  were  jiresented  swift. — Po” ms  by  George  ctabhe. 

absence  of  some  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  to  the  popular  pa.stor  and  Ids  exeelicnt  wife,  the  Clark  w.  Bryan  &  Co.,  Holyoke,  Maes  :  The  Book  of  Berk- 
smaller  churches,  made  the  meeting  one  of  less  house  was  gaily  trimmeil,  a  iHiuntiful  rejiast  was  shire,  describing  aud  illustrating  its  Hills  and  Homes, 
numbers  and  profit  for  edification  than  is  best.  A  served,  and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  Clark  w .  Bryan, 

thin  Summer  meeting  of  the  body  is  the  more  to  lie  TiM»T.vr.Di.  Tb«  p.,.-  t  r  *i  • 

rrarettmi  because  their  nHH.tiiiiTS  are  iisimllv  hel.l  BRADFORD.- The  Ret.  \\  .  J.  McKee  of  the  mis-  - The  Bishop  Pa.ldock  Lectures,  1886. - The  Philosophy 

r^niteu  because  ttieir  meetings  are  n®ld  g,,,,,  gtatioii  at  Ningpo,  China,  spent  the  SnbViath,  supernatural.  By  w.  h.  Platt,  D.D.,  Rector  of  st. 

with  one  of  the  smaller  churches.  These  prize  ju„p  20th  with  this  ch  iroh  Three  venrsT!,  ti  e  Paul’"  Church.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

most  the  presence  of  the  Prrabyteiy,  and  expect  ,jp.t  dav  of  Jiilv  his  father  was^killmHu  a  ndlr.vid  '  *=  HuIIkti.  New  York  :  Southern  Callfor- 

to  receive  most  in  the  way  of  social  and  spiritual  neewien't  noo..  'ii.-,.  ifcd  •  or.  1  ♦  in'*  *'i  **’  J*  '*  *  'O'*-  'o*  Hiiis,  and  streams;  its  Animals,  Birds, 

life  from  it.  The  (lisanpointraeut  of  the  church  in  i®  ,o*®^o'of' •  .  an'*  to  the  ctuirch  lioin  a„,i  Fishes:  its  Gardens.  Farms,  and  climate.  By  Theo- 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  00,  EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 


accident  near  Riwlford  ;  and  to  the  ctuircli  from 


as  well  ns  could  bv  the  manner  in  whieh  the  sn®  P^rovulenee  calle<l  to  the  t.hureh  on  high,  and  Funk  .k  Wngnalls.NewYork:  “Blettghelm.” - The.Iew- 

.  .  ai  o«  t>y  the  manner  in  which  the  i„  whose  memliership  his  mother  and  sisters  still  ishAitar:nninquiryinu.iiieSpiritandlntentoftheEx- 

business  was  done,  the  hours  of  devotion  spent,  and  eontinne  Mr  McKee  was  oermittfvl  to  eive  his  I’latory  offerings  of  the  Mosaic  Ritual.  withB|.eciairef(r- 
the  subjects  for  edification  presented.  The  sermon  deeniJ.  git  e  ns  ,.„^racter.  By  John  Leighton,  d.d. 

of  the  moderator,  both  in  respect  to  evangelical  hfn^L.  o  ^  wliat  God  has  enabled  _.n,e  De.ath  of  Hewiik  Pasha,  a  confession, 

doctrine  and  fervor,  well  realized  the  idea  of  iif«  j,i  PLSn  ^  Vif  >ear8  of  his  niissionaiy  Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York :  BoiinKbroicp.  a  historical  i 

nn^APhinff  Thfl  addrAftaofl  aUn  mi  “  Th^  7  hc  OCCIiSlon  was  one  of  peculiar  8tu<iy,  «n*l  Voltaire  in  rnplaud.  By  John  Churtou  Collins. 

Newhall,  and  Praise  Services  by  Rev.  Chandler  N.  R<>hr.ni  ad.Ki.  Harper’s  Franklin  square  Library:  The  Cr.ack  of  Doom. 

Thomas,  were  more  than  ordinarily  instructive.  ®^ Cliatlle  is  a  Novel.  By  wiiiiam  Minto. — in  the  Old  Palazzo.  A  Novel. 

Able  oaoers  too  were  nresented  on  the  tonics  for  V'®  ^ai'-hful  Superintendent,  and  delivered  an  ad-  By  G<  rirude  Forde. - The  Heir  of  the  Ages,  a  Novel.  By 

Able  pajiers  too  were  presents  on  the  topics  for  Mr.  McK.ie  has  returned  to  this  coiintrv  James  Payn.  author  of  "A  Beggar  on  HorWek.”  Ac. 

discussion.  Wrong  and  right  ways  for  using  the  hig  wife  and  their  three  children  for  a  vear’s  Harpers  Handy  Series  (Issued  weekly) :  Pluck.  A  Novel. 

Bible  and  their  results.”  The  second  noteworthy  ^  ^  By  .lohn  strange  winter. - Her  Own  Doing,  a  Novel.  By 

thing  was  the  number  of  additions  to  the  bod/  IfMr  MSTh  fn m'  s  ^”"‘«  'o*‘horof  “Thiriby  Hall,”  Ac. 

■Rev  A  n  TtnrherofthePreaLvtei-c-of  T.aeL-iiuor>..a  AlCJAue  S  DOniC  111  Marsliall,  MlCtl.  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co..  Boston  :  Tlie  M.-iii  who  was  Guiltv. 


thing  was  the  number  of  additions  to  the  body. 
Rev.  A.  D.  Barber  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna, 
Rev.  Charles  S.  Newhall  of  Davenport  Association, 
now  ministering  to  the  church  in  Keesville,  and 
Rev.  S.  Gilbert  Boardman  of  the  Presbj’tery  of  New- 


DELAW’ARE. 

Port  Penn. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  New  Cas¬ 
tle  Presbytery  was  lield  at  Port  Penn,  Del.,  on 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston :  The  Man  who  was  Guilty. 
By  Flora  Lalnes  Longhead. 

D.  Lotbrop  A  Co.,  Bf«ton  :  Silver  Rags.  By  WllHs  Boyd 
Allen,  author  of  “  Pine  Cones.” 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sfins,  New  York  :  The  Story  of  the  Nations. 


E^’X  aiid  Dimid  Mackaj-  of  Fort  Covington,  and  j  Rev.  W.  W*.  Reese  was  dismisseii  to  the  Baltimore  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York:  Psychology,  the 
Elders  .lohn  R.  Edwards  of  Port  Henry  and  S.  H.  i  Pr<*sbvterv,  and  arrangements  ma<le  to  instal  Mr  Cognative  Powers.  By  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  President  of 
Churclilll  of  Mooers,  were  appointed  delegates  to  Charlra  A*  Walker  at  St.  George’s,  Del.,  Aug.  4th.  College. 

the  Syiiml.  The  hotly  adjourned  to  meet  at  Cha-  Mr.  Sawyer  is  a  recent  uraduate  of  Union  Sem-  The  National  Temperance  society,  New  York:  Readings 

tauqua  July7th,  to  ordain  a  licentiate  there  preach-  Inarv  and  of  excellent  bioinise  and  Recitations.  N’o.6.  a  new  aiid  choice  collection  of 

, _ ‘  V  .  .  auu  ui  exeeiieiii  piuiiiisc.  articles  In  prose  an<l  verse  by  the  hiremost  temperance 

advocates.  E<iiled  by  Miss  L.  Penney. 

North  American  Publishing  Co.,  New  York:  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  distinguished  men  of  his 


tauqua  July  7th,  to  ordain  a  licentiate  there  preach- 

KFNTUCKY'  I  “"’’“'■aies.  ii^iiieu  oy  .viiss  l,.  reiiucy. 

Clyde.— The  Rev.  W.  H.  Bates,  for  the  last  six  _  American  Publishing  Co.,  New  York:  Bemlnls- 

years  tlie  popular  pastor  of  this  church,  havii  g  Louisville. — The  members  of  the  Fourth  Pres- '  oences  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  uistinguisheii  men  of  his 
received  culls  respectively  to  Lansing  aud  Mar-  byterian  Church  gave  their  pastor  and  his  wife  a  'ib'e-  collected  and  edited  by  Alien  Thorndike  Rice,  e<Htor 
shall,  Mich.,  tendered  his  resignation  to  his  church  ^®Lv  pleasant  surprise  June  15  th,  it  being  the  tenth  “f'' ,  ,,  i 

and  congregation  some  few  weeks  ago.  whereupon  anniversary  of  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Burlison  s  marriage.  ^onS.  a  ^ruicil^i^sirvim.  l 

he  had  committee  alter  committee  upon  bis  track  OHIO.  By  Henry  smith,  d.d.,  late  Professor  in  Lane  Seminary, 

to  Induce  him  to  recall  the  unwelcome  decision.  TI.o  WF  Mer.ni.Io.,  S-o  k  The  interstate  Publishing  Co.,  Boston:  old  Schoid  Days. 

Finally  Mr.  Bates  induced  his  people  (who  refusiKl  .  j  '  /  ■'®  ^  .  o*®  been  By  Amanda  lI.  Harris.  Twenty-four  illustrations  ny  w. 

to  join  him  in  asking  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  ‘f  Pas’tor  of  the  Park  Church.  It  is  his  first  Parker  BodO  h. 

relaUon)  to  join  him  in  asking  Pre»byU*iy  to  pass  c****!;®-  TvrtTe  Pamphlets:  sevent^nth  Annual  Rej^rt  of  the  ^ard  of 

Its  judgment  upon  the  matter  At  the  afljourned  ILLINOIS  Indian  ,X!  n?  * 

meeting  of  Presbyterj-  in  Fairville  on  the  16th,  Mr.  Collinsville.— Tlie  :^‘v.  Mr.  Deane  of  Chicago  Mneazines  June— The  Sunday  Magazine _ The  Expos- 

Stone,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Clyde  church,  aud  has  been  assisting  the  Rev.  Henry  Gardner,  the  itor.  *Pubii8he<i  by  a.  D.  F.  Randolph  a  co..  New  York _ 

the  Hon.  Mr.  Baker  of  the  congregation,  appeared  i  pa.stor.  Thirty-four  persons  were  received  on  pro- :  The  English  Pulpit  of  To-day.  a  Magazine  of  Sermons, 
and  presented  the  facts  in  the  case,  showing  clear-  f®s8lon  at  the  recent  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Westneid,  N.  Y. : -Alfred  E  publisher.— -’The  spie- 

.. _  .  J  .  ,  J  r  t  KiiF.nA.-  .  real  Messenger.  Conducted  by  W.  W.  Payne.  Director  of 

ly  ^at  there  was  a  strong  desire  in  and  out  of  the  Supper.  I  College  Observatory,  NorthOeid,  Minn. — Har- , 

parish  In  Clyde  that  Mr.  Bates  should  remain,  to-  Joliet. — The  Rev.  W’.  M.  Hindman  was  installed  !  i«r’»  Young  People. — w  ide  Awake — The  Monthly  An- 
gether  with  a  conviction  that  there  remained  yet  a  pastor  of  the  First  Presbvterian  Church  of  Joliet  ^  Builder,  and  Quaking 

Sood  work  for  him  to  do  th.ire.  Ttai,t..mr.Hi  also  I  Kith  FKlaar.IT.  The.  Qulver.__The  Magazine  of  Art. 


“*®*-®-  It  «PP®“r®<l  “Ifolon  June  10th.  Prof.  Edward  L.  Curtis  preached  ^"i i  A  Oo.-!iilaNieri’s  Fa^fir^I^azin 
that  the  church  had  been  sUrred  up  to  new  diii- '  the  sermon ;  the  Rev.  James  Lewis  gave  the  charge  lie’s  Sunday  Magazine. 


59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange- 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers* 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans* 
FERS  OP  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 

GRAND  CLEARING  SALE  OF 

CARPETS. 

HAVING  RECENTLY  PURCHASED  FIVE  IMMENSE 
INVOICF-S,  ALL  THIS  SEASON’S  STYLES,  AT 
LE.SS  THAN  COST  OF  PRODUCTION, 

WK  OU  FKK 

THE  LARGE.ST  ASSORTMENT  EVER  SHOWN  OF  AXMIN- 
STERS,  GOBELINS,  MOQUETTES,  FIVE-FRAME  BODY 
BRUSSELS.  BF-ST  QUALITY  TAPESTRY  BRUSSELS, 
AND  EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS,  AT  THE  LOWEST 
PRICES  EVER  KNOW'N. 

THE  Tit  A  HE  INVITED. 

MATTINGS. 

100  DIFFERENT  STYLES.  RARE  NOVELTIES  IN 
DAMASK  AND  MOSAIC  EFFECTS, 

WHITE  AND  BED  CHECK,  $5  PER  BOLL.  FINE  FANCY 
PATTERNS,  $10  PER  ROLL  OF  40  YARDS, 

OR  25c.  PER  YARD. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO. 

SIXTH  AVENUE  AND  13TH  STREE-T,  NEW  YORK. 

~  6  PER  CENT,  DEBENTURE  B0NDS~ 

OF  THF, 

FIDELITY  LOAN  AND  TRUST  CO. 

OF  STORM  LAKE,  IOWA. 

Secured  by  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate,  deposited  with  the 
Trustee  the  Meteopolitan  Thfst  Co.  of  N.  Y. ,  at  whose  office 
Interfst  is  payable  semi-annually.  Fur  sale  at  par  aud  ac¬ 
crued  Interest  by  WM.  G.  CLAPP,  Treas.,  7  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

TO  I.ET — Light  and  cheerful  rooms  at  150  Nassau 
street,  corner  of  Spruce  street,  for  a  Benevolent  Socie¬ 
ty,  or  Engraving,  or  Architectural  purposes,  or  for  Law 
Offices.  Appir  on  the  premises  to  O.  B.  Kimosbcbt. 


309,  311,  311  1-2  TO  321  GRAND  STREET.  ADELBERT  COLLEGE 

OF 

56  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET,  59  TO  65  ORCHARD  STREET,  WKSTERIV  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 


NCHOOL  FOR  YOV^'U  I.AniF.M. 

The  fourth  year  of  this  School  (known  for  thirty-three 
years  as  Chestnut  Street  Seminary)  will  open  Wednesday, 
Sept.  30tli,  at  Ogontz,  (he  spacious  country  seat  of  Jay 
Cooke,  near  Philadelphia.  For  circulars,  address 
_ PRINCIPALS,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

ADELBERT  COLLEGE 


NEW  YORK. 

Remember ! 

Tfie  Glad  Refrain 

The  New  Sunday  School  Song  Book,  by  Lowky  and  Doane, 
is  crowded  with  stirring  Hymns  set  to  fresh  and  de¬ 
lightful  music  by  the  authors  and  others, acknowledged 
to  be  among  the  most  popular  composers  In  the  land. 

Remember ! 

The  Glad  Refrain 

Should  be  examined  before  you  purchase.  It  Is  a  book 
that  will  stand  the  test,  the  Hymns  are  first  class,  and 
the  music  Is  faultless. 

Remember ! 

The  Glad  Refrain 

Is  sold  at  $25  per  100  copies,  which  Is  much  cheaper  than 
books  of  new  music  of  its  class  have  ever  been  offered 
before. 

Send  for  examination  on  receipt  of  price. 

SPECIMEN  PAGES  FREE. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

CHICAGO  HOC8K,  81  RANDOLPH  8T. 


Year  opens  Sept.  9.  Two  courses  of  study  for  degrees, 
CLAKsicAL  and  Modern  Lanodaoe  with  elective  studies. 
Partial  courses  with  cerilflcates.  Chemical  and  Physical 
I-ab  raiorles.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Situation  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  Expenses  are  low.  Preparatory  BcboolZ 
at  Hudson  and  Green  Spring.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

E.  Bushnell,  Sec'y,  Cleveland,  O. 


OUNG 


Ladies 

SEMINARir. 


I  U  SEMINARir. 

F.  CHANDLER,  D.  D.,iVMf.  Freehold,  N.  J. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE.  WOMEN. 

Under  care  ot  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

Coarse  of  stady  equal  to  that  of  tlie  beat  Colleges! 
also  Elective  and  Special  Courses.  Best  advantages 
In  Music  and  Art.  Building  with  best  modern  Improve¬ 
ments;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  Elevator. 
AHtronomIcal  Observatory— .Uaaeum  and  Art  Gal¬ 
lery.  Terms  mo<Jerate.  Address 

Rev.  A.  W.  CO  WLB8.  O.D.,  Pres’t,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Wells  College  for  Young  Ladles. 

aurora,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FItLL  collegiate  Course  of  Study.  Superior  facilities 
for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
healthfulness.  Session  begins  Sept.  15,  1N86.  Send  for 
catalogue.  K.  8.  FHIMBKIC,  G.D.,  President. 

RYB  8KNIN.4RY,  RYE,  NEW  YGKK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


James  M’Greery  &  Co. 

OFFER  SEVERAL  LINES  OF  VERY  DESIRABLE  SUMMER 
DRESS  GOODS  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES  \ 

WOOL  AND  SILK  MIXTURES  AT  50C.  AND  $1  ;  FOR¬ 
MER  PRICES  $1  AND  $1.50.  SEASIDE  CANVAS,  75c. 
AND  $1  yard;  former  prices  $1.25  AND  $1.75 
YARD. 

THE  ABOVE  GOODS  ABE  FULL  DOUBLE  WIDTH, 
AND  ARE 

POSITIVE  BARGAINS. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND 
CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 

JAMES  H’CHEEBT  &  CO., 

Broadwaj  and  Eleventh  Street,  Kew  York. 


SEASIDE  SAHITARICM,  Asbury  Park,  H.  J.,  Is 

now  open  for  Summer  guests.  Delightful  location, 
choice  society,  home-llke  atmosphere.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea 
Water.  Electric  and  Russian  Baths  in  the  house.  Clrcu. 
lars  and  information  on  application. 

B.  1.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 


SiGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

ni-:wbi;rg-u:\-hi;»wom,  51.  y., 

Gives  the  be^t  preparation  for  the  best  cfdleges.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  In  three  years.  Entrance  examinations  held 
at  the  scbrKd  by  member  of  Yale  Faculty  Dally  gymnastics 
under  teacher  cmpulsory.  For  circulars,  etc  ,  address 

HENRY  W.  81GLAK,  M.A.  (Vale),  Prin. 

W~"estern  female  seminary, 

OXF4IRD,  OHIU.  On  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan. 
The  32d  annual  session  will  open  September  1st,  1886, 
Board  and  tuition  $170.  For  catalogue,  apply  to 

Miss  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 

UPSON  SKMINART,  up  In  the  bills  of  Litchfield  County 
Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keei«  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Hakes 
good  men  of  bad  boys.  References:  Presidsnt  Porter,  Yale 
College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  BrfK.klyn,  N.  Y.;  Jared 
Belli,  Jr.,  ”  N.  Y.  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  For  other 
references  or  Information,  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston,  OU 

PKEFAKATORY  8CHOOL 

FOB  LEHigg  TTgZVSXlSZTT, 

Betklekem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one 
tbs  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  its  founds 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partlo- 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  PrlnclpoL 

Extra  Summer  seealon  July  1st— special  preparatloa  fo« 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 


XUM 
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rOBTT-FITE  DATS  IK  THE  SHIP. 

By  a  Praabyterian  Woman. 

Dr.  Parkhurst’s  precious  sermon,  on  “In 
the  Ship  with  Christ,”  in  a  recent  Evangelist, 
recalled  forcibly  Christ’s  loving  kindness  to 
two  sisters,  long  ago,  on  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  Atlantic.  One  of  them  was  bidding  adieu 
to  her  teens,  while  the  other  was  just  entering 
upon  them.  Forty  years  ago,  crossing  the 
Atlantic  was  something  widely  different  from 
what  it  usually  is  to-day.  Steamships  were 
merely  an  experiment  at  that  time,  while  the 
loss  of  one  of  them,  the  “President,”  which 
disappeared  upon  its  vast  expanse,  and  none 
ever  returned  to  tell  the  tale,  had  anything 
but  a  reassuring  effect  upon  such  as  wished  to 
cross  more  quickly  than  the  long-tried,  and 
generally  safe  sailing  vessel  could  do.  Hence 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Christian 
parents  pondered  long  and  prayerfully  upon 
what  their  duty  was  in  regard  to  their  treas¬ 
ured  children  just  referred  to.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  choice  be¬ 
tween  steamship  and  sailing  vessel,  the  great¬ 
er  expense  of  the  former  making  it  easy  to  de¬ 
cide  in  their  case ;  but  between  parting  with 
them  at  all,  with  a  view  to  their  future  advan¬ 
tage,  or  selfishly  hugging  them  to  the  heart, 
as  it  so  strongly  prompted.  Their  oldest  son, 
himself  an  A.M.  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing  acad¬ 
emy  in  this  State.  Nothing  can  more  vividiy 
portray  him,  than  the  motto  which  he  had  im¬ 
pressed  upon  every  book  in  the  school  library, 

“  The  choicest  of  all  treasures, 

Which  human  search  can  find. 

Are  those  uncloying  pleasures 
That  centre  in  the  mind.” 

Such  “treasures,”  and  such  “uncloying  pleas¬ 
ures,”  were  the  objects  of  their  emigration. 

What  will  not  parents  deny  themselves  for 
the  good  of  their  children  ?  To  some  minds  it 
might  seem  that  that  mother  was  strangely 
lacking  in  motherly  tenderness,  w’hen  she  could 
commit  her  two  young  daughters,  unattended 
by  any  human  being  whom  she  had  ever  seen, 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Atlantic;  in  a  sail¬ 
ing  vessel,  even  in  midsummer.  Far  otherwise 
was  the  fact.  She  was  by  far  the  most  Chrint- 
like  i)er8on  I  ever  yet  saw.  Self  so  entirely  ig¬ 
nored  in  her  love  and  devotion  to  others,  what 
did  she  not  pass  through  the  night  before  she 
parted  with  them,  as  she  shared  their  berth  on 
board  the  vessel  that  was  to  bear  them  on  the 
morrow  forever  from  her  loving  embrace  ? 
(The  separation  proved  to  be  for  life,  although 
she  expected  at  tliat  time,  to  embrace  them 
again  after  a  few  years.)  Jacob’s  struggle  at 
Peniel  does  not  approach  it.  She  committed 
them  to  God — her  own  God  from  early  girl¬ 
hood.  The  older  of  the  two  had  also  made 
Him  her  God  and  portion.  So  the  mother  in 
bidding  her  farewell,  could  say  “My  dear 
child,  you  have  never  caused  me  an  anxious 
hour,  and  now  I  give  this,  the  ‘  Benjamin  ’  of 
our  family  of  nine  into  your  care,  without  a 
misgiving  that  you  will  not  love  and  cherish 
her  with  a  devotion  second  only  to  her  mo¬ 
ther’s.  Jesus  will  abide  with  you  both  in  the 
ship,  no  matter  how  long  the  voyage  may  be. 

I  give  you  both  to  Him,  who  spared  not  His 
own  Son  to  save  me.”  Pen  can  never  describe 
the  scene. 

But  it  was  but  for  a  moment — the  manly 
arms  of  him  who  had  vowed  to  love  and  cher¬ 
ish  her  were  folded  around  her,  and  she  was 
on  the  tender,  and  off  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  write  it.  The  little  one,  who  up  to  this  time 
was  full  of  glee  at  the  thought  of  going  to  see 
her  brother,  seemed  just  to  realize  for  the 
first  time  where  she  stood;  could  she  have 
leaped  into  her  parent’s  arms,  now  it  would 
have  been  attempted  at  any  hazard ;  but  steam 
propelled  the  receding  forms,  and  imagination 
alone  can  picture  what  followed.  O  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Grace  of  God !  Do  we  wonder 
that  mother-love  alone  of  all  that  survived  Eden 
has  been  honored  by  comparison  with  God’s 
love  ?.  And  yet  a  mother  may  forget  to  have 
compassion  on  her  erring  one,  “  Yet  will  not  I 
forget  thee.”  After  the  indescribable  first 
week  of  sea-sickness,  and  the  far  worse  home- 
•sickness,  the  older  one  began  to  think  of  what 
could  be  done  to  alleviate  the  tediousness  of 
the  aimless  hours.  Gazing  vacantly  over  the 
stern  of  the  vessel,  to  where  they  thought  the 
home  that  they  had  left  behind  was,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  just  behind  the  hill  of  water  (for 
they  were  always  in  the  hoUoir),  this  fond  illu¬ 
sion  was  cherished  until  the  cruel  cry  of  ‘  land  ’ 
roused  them  to  the  stern  reality  of  being  in  a 
far  distant  land. 

But  such  aimlessness  would  not  do  for 
those  who  felt  that  they  had  sailed  for 
Nineveh.  Had  they  not  learned  the  Com¬ 
mandment  “  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mo¬ 
ther.”  And  had  not  these  kind  parents  in  their 
judgment  decided  the  path  of  duty  for  them  ? 
Yes,  the  command  is  imperative:  “Children 
obey  your  parents  in  all  things,  for  this  is 
right.”  True,  she  was  a  green  Highland  lassie, 
who  had  never  heard  of  danger  in  her  moun¬ 
tain  home,  and  large  cities  were  linked  in  her 
mind  with  fond  remembrances  of  such  lovely 
characters  as  Rev.  John  Milne  of  Pesth,  who 
received  her  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church 
after  months  of  weekly  instruction.  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  known  to  her  only  as  the  place 
where  the  voice  of  Chalmers  had  charmed  her, 
and  where  Candlish  had  entranced  her  in  an 
audience  of  several  thousands,  for  two  hours 
on  “  Moses  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old  when  he  died,  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his 
natural  force  abated”;  there  too  the  Bonars 
and  Burns  had  fed  her  occasionally  with  the 
Bread  of  Life  that  came  down  from  heaven. 
She  feared  no  evil,  and  she  found  none.  They 
never  saw  a  card  on  board,  nor  whiskey  either. 
In  those  days  Americans  were  usually  found 
to  be  strictly  “  teetotal  ”  when  holding  so  im¬ 
portant  a  position  as  captain  of  a  ship,  and  the 
first  and  second  mates  were  brothers,  proud  of 
hailing  from  the  “Old  Granite  State.”  She 
discovered  the  great  secret  of  happiness,  which 
is  never  to  try  to  catch  it  for  yourself,  for  it 
comes  to  us  only  when  we  are  trying  to  confer 
it  on  others. 

Kind  friends  had  furnished  an  ample  supply 
of  tracts  to  be  given  either  on  shipboard,  or  in 
the  far  off  country  beyond  the  sea,  to  such  as 
would  kindly  accept  of  one.  The  steerage,  in 
which  there  were  perhaps  forty  passengers, 
was  open  to  them  whenever  the  ship  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  still  to  admit  of  their  going  into  it,  and 
truth  demands  that  it  should  be  said  that  they 
never  heard  a  profane  word  in  it.  The  strong 
and  healthy  of  course  were  in  the  open  air  at 
such  times ;  but  there  were  several  too  feeble 
to  stand  up  and  walk  on  the  rolling,  rocking, 
restless  deck.  Consequently  a  visit  from  the 
simple  Highland  girls,  with  their  tracts  and 
happy  faces,  seemed  agreeable  to  such,  while 
the  kindly  greeting,  and  warm  pat  upon  the 
shoulder  from  those  friendly  fellow-passengers 
went  straight  to  their  hearts,  and  made  them 
almost  think  that  they  were  once  more  in  the 
little  one  room  house  of  one  of  the  lonely,  poor 
old  women  to  whom  it  used  to  be  their  high 
privilege  to  carry  a  bottle  of  milk  on  their  way 
to  school,  in  their  own  dear  Highland  home. 

But  the  never-failing  object  of  siiecial  inter¬ 
est  and  agreeable  pleasure  to  them,  was  the 
colored  cook.  He  was  the  first  colored  person 
they  ever  saw.  His  happy,  cheerful  ways  de¬ 
lighted  them  greatly.  They  would  watch  the 
little  tails  into  which  his  queer  hair  was  plait¬ 
ed  all  over  his  head,  while  they  sat  in  his  com¬ 


fortable  little  kitchen  on  deck.  The  large 
stove  in  it,  which  was  blazing  with  a  roaring 
fire  always,  was  something  new,  too,  to  such  as 
never  saw  a  stove  of  any  kind  before  then.  It 
rained  some  part  of  every  day,  and  they  clung 
on  somehow,  and  enjoyed  their  beloved 
“  Scotch-mist  ”  until  their  wraps  became  sat¬ 
urated.  How  grateful  was  the  permission  that 
never  was  denied  them  (to  warm  and  get  dry 
in  the  little  kitchen),  while  every  time  they 
were  told  it  was  the  last  time,  but  the  last  time 
came  only  when  they  were  let  down  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel  into  a  little  boat  sent  from 
the  Custom  House,  through  the  influence  of 
friends.  After  the  health  officer  had  satisfied 
himself  that  all  on  board  were  healthy,  keys 
and  luggage  were  kindly  taken  care  of  by  the 
“Granite  State  ”  lads,  who  proved  that  Amer¬ 
ican  manhood  is  equal  to  any.  They  would 
gladly  have  remained  on  board  until  she  ar¬ 
rived  at  her  dock,  for  she  had  become  almost 
dear  to  them.  The  only  real  deprivation  be¬ 
ing  the  water,  which  was  very  offensive,  and 
remained  so  even  after  being  infused  with  tea 
or  coffee.  It  was  reluctantly  that  they  even 
washed  in  it.  Many  objects  interested  them. 
A  glittering  iceberg  in  the  early  morning  seem¬ 
ed  almost  like  the  rising  sun.  Watching  an 
occasional  wRale,  sending  up  a  stream  of  water 
as  it  came  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  had 
its  interest.  Fishing  for  cod,  when  on  the 
“Banks,”  was  an  excitement  in  which  all  on 
board  shared,  women  in  those  days  taking  no 
part  in  fishing  beyond  being  pleased  when  the 
stronger  sex  succeeded  in  hauling  one  over  the 
side  of  the  ship  from  the  depths,  for  they 
learned  that  cod  are  caught  only  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  While  thus  enjoying  sea  and  sky, 
through  the  long  Summer  days,  they  never  saw 
a  star.  For  with  evening  shades  approaching 
they  retired  to  their  berth,  made  sacred  by 
their  beloved  mother  having  passed  a  prayer¬ 
ful  night  in  it,  and  made  secure  against  their 
falling  out  when  the  ship  rolled  terribly,  by  a 
plank  a  foot  wide,  placed  in  front  of  it  by  the 
thoughtfulness  of  a  fond  father.  Every  night, 
locked  in  each  other’s  arms,  they  laid  their 
heads  on  their  restless  or  ever-rolling  pillow, 
and  said  or  sung  McCheyne’s  stanzas, 

“  Gently  the  bark  o’er  the  water  creeps, 

While  the  swelling  sail  they  spread. 

And  the  wearied  Saviour  gently  sleeps, 

With  a  piliow  'neath  His  head. 

On  downy  bed  the  world  seeks  rest. 

Sleep  flies  the  guilty  eye. 

But  he  who  leans  on  the  Father’s  brca.st. 
May  sleep  when  storms  are  nigh.” 


THE  SURE  WORD. 

O  this  wonderful,  divine  one  hundred  and 
nineteenth  Psalm.  Who  that  studies  it  can 
doubt  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  ?  All 
the  arguments  of  all  the  infidels  that  ever  trod 
the  earth,  shrivel  and  blow  away  like  chaff  be¬ 
fore  a  gale,  before  this  one  portion  of  the  sacred 
Word.  How  it  clasps  and  holds  one !  "Who  is 
there  that  it  does  not  find  ?  No  true  heart 
beats  that  cannot  adopt  its  utterances,  and 
happy  are  they  who  delight  to  find  in  it  the 
echo  of  the  longings  and  convictions  of  their 
own  souls.  Those  who  love  much  to  study 
this  Psalm,  cannot  be  slack  in  desire  or  in  ef¬ 
fort  to  honor  God’s  law,  or  to  do  His  will.  Not 
of  these  are  the  smooth  teachers  who  do  not 
praise  God’s  righteous  judgments,  nor  bid 
men  to  fear  and  tremble  before  them.  Not  of 
these  are  they  that  creep  into  houses,  and  lead 
captive  silly  women  and  silly  men  laden  with 
sins — these  never  deny  the  Lord  that  bought 
them,  nor  run  in  the  ways  of  error  and  shame. 
No,  no,  they  dare  not,  they  do  not  desire  to. 
They  choose  His  precepts. 

Nothing  in  this  Psalm  encourages  the  feeling 
that  Christ  came  to  save  any  who' hate  not  all 
iniquity,  wherever  found.  Most  of  all,  in  him¬ 
self  will  he  hate  and  deplore  and  strive  against 
every  known  form  and  motion  of  sin,  who  de¬ 
lights  in  this  most  delightful  Psalm  of  praise 
to  God’s  holy  Law.  O  the  prayers  of  it,  and 
•the  sorrow  of  it,  and  the  love  of  it !  O  the  hu¬ 
mility  of  it,  and  the  courage  of  it,  and  the  rev¬ 
erent  faith !  Surely  in  it  we  find  “  great  spoil.” 
“  Thy  word  is  very  pure,  therefore  ♦^hy  servant 
loveth  it.”  A  lamp  in  darkness,  a  shadow  from 
heat,  a  hymn  in  joy,  a  refuge  in  sorrow,  a  com¬ 
fort  and  strength  in  weakness,  courage  in  fear, 
a  Father  to  the  fatherless,  and  a  home  for  the 
homeless  and  forsaken— all  are  here.  How 
could  a  mortal  man  have  written  it?  Verily, 
only  by  inspiration  of  God.  A.  M. 


ELDERS  A>D  DEACDhS  IN  CONFERENCE. 
The  eighteenth  annual  assembly  of  the  elders 
and  deacons  of  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  was 
held  at  Seneca  Castle,  June  2,  1886.  The  day 
was  lovely,  and  this  “garden  of  the  Empire 
State  ”  never  looked  more  beautiful. 

The  number  in  attendance  was  larger  than 
usual,  and  was  a  very  encouraging  indication 
of  the  interest  felt  by  the  elders  of  the  Church 
in  this  gathering.  An  earnest  and  devout  spir¬ 
it  marked  all  the  exercises. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Peck  of  Seneca  Castle  presided  as 
last  moderator  in  the  opening  devotional  ser¬ 
vices,  until  the  calling  of  the  roll  and  election 
of  the  new  moderator,  Mr.  Robert  Johnston  of 
Shortsville.  Mr.  William  Rupert  of  Seneca 
was  chosen  clerk  in  place  of  Mr.  Theron  Van 
Auken  of  Oaks  Corners.  The  Rev,  A.  H.  Par- 
melee  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Kellogg  were  invited  tof 
sit  as  corresponding  members,  and  take  part 
in  the  discussions.  A  number  of  ladies,  wives 
of  elders  and  others  from  abroad,  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  added  interest  to  the  meeting. 

The  first  question  presented  for  discussion, 
was  the  very  important  one  “How  can  the 
Christian  life  of  the  individual  be  best  devel¬ 
oped?”  The  remarks  offered  were  edifying 
and  helpful  to  all.  “  What  position  should  the 
Church  take  in  relation  to  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers?  ”  was  the  next  topic,  and  no  other  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  assembly  elicited  so  decided  an 
expression  of  sentiment.  There  was  not  a  dis¬ 
senting  word ;  all  united  in  condemnation  of 
the  publishing,  selling,  buying,  or  reading  of 
these  pai>ers.  There  was  no  disposition  to  pal¬ 
liate  the  evil,  but  all  mourned  its  prevalence 
as  a  great  enemy  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Church, 
and  the  family.  A  strong  resolution  on  the 
subject  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  is  to  be 
published  in  suitable  paiiers. 

Another  question  “  Is  the  Session  losing  its 
power  as  a  ruling  element?”  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Johnston,  who  was  followed  by  others. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  the 
old  feeling  of  reverence  for  authority  had  pass¬ 
ed  away,  but  that  the  new  conditions  of  life 
and  society  explained  it.  The  Session  has  only 
shared  in  the  decline  of  ministerial  or  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority,  not  in  influence,  not  in  pow¬ 
er. 

“Are  the  methods  of  our  Church  work  too 
conserv’ative  ?  ”  was  opened  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Peck, 
In  the  absence  of  his  brother.  Prof.  Ezra  Peck, 
and  was  followed  by  others.  Conservatism  of 
all  that  is  g(X)d,  all  principle  and  doctrine,  was 
urged,  with  radical  progressiveness  in  all  good 
unsensational  methods. 

The  ladies  of  Seneca  Castle  provided  an  am¬ 
ple  and  elegant  collation  for  dinner  and  for 
tea,  to  which  ample  justice  was  done  by  their 
guests,  showing  that  they  were  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  good  things  of  this  life,  as  in  the 
good  things  of  the  Word  and  Spirit. 

The  assembly  was  invited  to  hold  its  next 
annual  session  in  the  hospitable  village  of 


Penn  Yan,  where  all  such  conventions  like  to 
go.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  elders  of  this  Pres¬ 
bytery',  that  such  an  association  is  maintained 
with  so  good  an  interest  and  attendance  for  so 
many  years.  Let  other  Presbyteries  follow  the 
example.  Great  good  must  come  to  officers 
and  churches  and  ministers  from  these  gather¬ 
ings.  Geneva. 


STfie  eiiiltrren  at 


THE  POSTSCRIPT. 

An  incident  related  by  a  mother  a  few  daj's 
since,  caused  us  many  serious  thoughts  about 
our  intercourse  as  members  of  the  family  when 
we  are  absent  from  each  other. 

“I  should  never  have  known,”  said  the  mo¬ 
ther,  “  anything  about  my  son’s  feelings,  if  he 
hadn’t  written  that  postscript.  When  he  went 
into  the  army,  he  did  not  profess  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  He  did  not  allude  to  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion  either,  in  any  of  his  letters,  until  just  be¬ 
fore  the  last  battle.  He  wrote  all  about  him¬ 
self,  his  companions,  his  surroundings,  etc., 
and  then  closed  the  letter  with  love  for  us  all. 
But  after  he  had  written  his  name,  he  added : 
‘  P.  S.— I  expect  to  go  into  battle  to-morrow, 
mother,  but  have  no  fears.  I  have  given  mj'- 
self  to  the  Lord,  and  whatever  comes  will  be 
all  right.’  The  following  day  after  the  letter 
was  received,  the  telegram  came  that  he  had 
been  killed  in  battle.  If  that  postscript  hadn’t 
been  added,  I  shouldn’t  have  had  one  assur¬ 
ance  to  comfort  me.” 

That  mother  is  silver-haired  and  worn  with 
the  pilgrimage.  Over  twenty  years  had  pass¬ 
ed  since  her  boy  died,  but  nearly  eveiy  day 
she  thought  of  that  postscript.  The  letter  was 
soiled  and  creased  wdth  frequent  handling,  she 
had  read  it  over  so  many  times.  She  felt  at 
rest  about  her  boy ;  she  knew  he  was  witli  the 
Lord ;  those  few  words  told  her  he  had  conse¬ 
crated  himself  to  Him. 

It  is  necessary  for  parents  and  children,  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters,  after  they  have  grown  up  to 
be  separated  from  each  other.  One  son  goes 
to  the  far  West,  another  South,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  perhaps,  crosses  the  ocean.  Years  pass 
without  any  personal  intercourse,  only  by  the 
interchange  of  letters.  We  give  our  children 
to  God,  and  with  the  seal  of  the  covenant  upon 
their  foreheads,  they  go  out  into  the  world  to 
take  their  places  among  its  workers. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  never  neglect  in  your 
letters  to  have  something  among  the  written 
words  that  will  lead  your  children  to  look 
above  the  things  of  earth.  O  how  many  boys 
have  been  kept  from  evil  by  the  mother’s  let¬ 
ters,  so  full  of  loving  counsel  and  assurances 
of  faith ! 

Sometimes  the  children  of  the  covenant  get 
a  great  ways  from  the  Father,  but  the  prayer 
of  faith  will  bring  them  back.  Remember  the 
promises  to  the  households  of  faith.  Write  the 
kindly  pleading  letters,  and  pray  morning, 
noon,  and  night  for  the  boy  who  is  in  a  far 
country. 

And  you,  children,  who  are  away  from  the 
dear  old  home,  do  not  engage  in  anything  that 
you  are  ashamed  to  write  about  in  your  letters 
to  father  and  mother.  Have  a  few  words  on 
each  sheet  of  paper  that  will  cheer  the  dear  old 
hearts  who  love  you  so  well,  and  whose  welfare 
is  ever  in  their  thoughts.  And  with  brothers 
and  sisters,  how  precious  are  the  loving  letters 
that  come  and  go,  bringing  tidings  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  each  other,  although  so  far  divided. 
Bring  up  the  pleasant  childhood  remembrances 
in  your  letters,  and  assure  one  another  that 
the  love  is  the  same  as  when  you  knelt  togeth¬ 
er  around  the  mother’s  knee  to  say  your  eve- 
nine  prayers.  Write  often  to  the  loved  ones, 
encouragingly  and  sympathetically.  A  good 
kind  letter  is  always  a  treasure  to  the  one  who 
receives  it.  _ _ S.  T.  P. 

HELPS  BY  THE  WAT. 

So  I  can  only  cling. 

My  little  child. 

All  closely  while  I  may  to  thy  dear  form. 

And  pray  the  Father  for  His  sheitering 
In  every  coming  storm. 

Lord,  I  Thee  trust,  and  looking  in  these  eyes 

I  pnvy  Thee  that  Thou  hold  within  Thy  hand 
My  darling’s  future  ali  in  tenderwise ; 

And  Thou  dost  understand. 

Little  sins  grow.  They  are  not  like  spiders 
or  wasps,  which  we  can  put  our  foot  on  and 
crush  if  need  be ;  but  like  little  lions,  which 
seem  as  harmless  as  kittens  at  first,  but  grow 
into  fierce,  roaring  wild  beasts. 

There  is  no  refuge  from  God  but  in  God.— 
Persian  Proverb. 

Keep  this  ever-busy,  ever-t(*mptcd,  ever-ac- 
tive  heart  of  thine  with  ceaseless  care  and  witli 
prayer,  and  in  heaven  you  will  find  that  the 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  God. — T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D. 

A  marvellous  book  is  the  Bible :  it  shoots  its 
ray  of  light  on  every  footstep  in  life. 

Young  man,  if  you  have  ill-treated  your  mo¬ 
ther  or  your  father,  go  to  them  and  make  con¬ 
fession  before  it  is  too  late ;  make  a  confession 
of  your  sins  to  them  and  to  God.— Mr.  Moody. 

When  the  cares  of  life  are  many, 

And  its  burdens  heavy  grow 
For  the  ones  who  walk  beside  you. 

If  you  love  them,  tell  them  so. 

What  you  count  of  little  value 
Has  an  almost  magic  power, 

And  beneath  their  cheering  sunshine 
Hearts  will  blossom  like  a  flower. 


A  aUAIHT  LITTLE  SERMON. 

Mr.  Harvey  was  riding  slowly  along  the  dusty 
road,  looking  in  all  directions  for  a  stream,  or 
even  a  house,  where  he  might  refresh  his  tired, 
thirsty  horse  with  a  good  draught  of  water. 
While  he  was  thinking  and  wondering,  he  turn¬ 
ed  an  abruj.t  bend  in  the  road,  and  saw  before 
him  a  comfortable  fai’mhouse,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  boy  ten  or  twelve  years  old  came  out 
into  the  road  with  a  small  pail,  and  stood  di¬ 
rectly  before  him. 

‘  What  do  you  wish,  my  boy  ?  ’  said  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey,  stopping  his  horse. 

‘Would  your  horse  like  a  drink,  sir?’  said 
the  boy,  respectfully. 

‘  Indeed  he  would,  and  I  was  wondering  where 
I  could  obtain  it.’ 

Mr.  Harvey  thought  little  of  it,  supposing  of 
course  the  boy  earned  a  few  pennies  in  this 
manner ;  and  therefore  he  offered  him  a  bit  of 
silver,  and  was  astonished  to  see  him  refuse  it. 

‘  I  would  hke  you  to  take  it,’  he  said,  looking 
earnestly  at  the  child,  and  observing  for  the 
first  time  that  he  limped  slightly. 

‘  Indeed,  sir,  I  don’t  want  it.  It  is  little  enough 
I  can  do  for  myself  or  any  one.  I  am  lame,  and 
my  back  is  bad,  sir ;  and  mother  says  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  a  favor  may  seem,  if  it  is  all  we 
are  capable  of,  God  loves  it  as  muA  as  He  does 
a  very'  large  favor.  And  this  is  the  most  I  can 
do  for  others.  You  see,  sir,  the  distance  from 
Painesville  is  eight  miles  to  this  spot,  and  I 
happen  to  know  there  is  no  stream  crossing  the 
road  that  distance  ;  and  st),  sir,  almost  every 
one  passing  here  from  that  place  is  sure  to  have 
a  thirsty  horse.’ 

Mr.  riarvey  looked  down  into  the  gray  eyes 
that  were  kindling  and  glowing  with  thought 
of  doing  good  to  others  ;  and  a  moisture  gath¬ 
ered  in  his  own  as  a  moment  later  he  jogged 
off,  pondering  deeply  upon  the  quaint  little  ser¬ 
mon  that  had  been  delivered  so  innocently  and 
imexpectcdly. — Youth’s  Companion. 

We  read  that  the  Jews  never  counted  their 
alms-giving  a  part  of  their  tithe-paying.  Yet 
alms-giving  was  always  a  sacred  duty  with 
them.  This,  however,  could  not  begin  until  the 
tithes  were  provided  for.  Their  charities  must 
be  taken  out  of  the  nine-tenths  of  their  incomes, 
not  out  of  the  Lord’s  one-tenth. 


GRANDMOTHER  READINQ  THE  BIBLE. 

Hush,  little  feet !  go  softly 
Over  the  echoing  floor. 

Grandmother’s  reading  the  Bible 
There  by  the  open  door. 

All  of  its  pages  are  dearer  still, 

Now  she  is  almost  down  the  hill. 

The  golden  Summer  sunshine 
Round  her  is  gently  shed. 

Gold  and  silver  together 
Crowning  her  bending  head. 

While  she  follows  where  saints  have  trod, 
Reading  the  blessed  Book  of  God. 

Grandmother’s  past  the  morning. 

Past  the  noonday  sun. 

And  she  is  reading  and  resting 
After  her  work  is  done ; 

Now  in  the  quiet  Autumn  eves 
She  has  only  to  bind  her  sheaves. 

Almost  through  with  trial. 

Almost  done  with  care 
And  the  discipline  of  sorrow 
Hallowed  by  trust  and  prayer. 

Waiting  to  lay  her  armor  down. 

To  go  up  higher  and  take  the  crown. 

No  little  feet  to  follow 
Over  this  weary  road. 

No  little  hand  to  lighten 
Of  many  a  weary  load ; 

Children  standing  in  honored  prime 
Bless  her  now  in  her  evening  time. 

Grandmother  has  closed  the  volume. 

And  by  her  saintly  look. 

Peace  I  know  she  has  gathered 
Out  of  the  sacred  Book  ; 

Maybe  she  catches  through  that  door 
Glimpses  of  heaven’s  eternal  shore. 

— Cbrl!<tlan  Weekly. 

AUNT  HOWARD  S  LECTURE, 

Resting  time  was  come  once  more.  Among 
the  many  things  that  in  cities  had  come  to  a 
long  pause,  was  school.  Everywhere  weary 
teachers  and  scholars  were  preparing  to  “go.” 
Far  away  from  city  dust  and  heat,  rambling 
aliout  over  the  crest  of  a  hill  and  beneath  a 
grove  of  elms  and  maples,  stood  a  spreading 
mansion,  about  three  sides  of  which  was  a  wide 
and  shady  piazza.  On  this  piazza  sat  one  morn¬ 
ing  a  pleasant  group  shelling  peas. 

‘  Susie  will  be  here  before  we  have  the  peas 
all  shelled  if  we  don’t  make  liaste,’  said  Gold¬ 
en  Hair. 

‘  Hark !  ’  said  Blue  Eyes,  ‘  there’s  the  train 
this  minute.’ 

‘O  no,  dear,’  said  mother,  ‘ ’tis  the  freight 
train  that  you  hear.  Try  to  keep  calm,  my 
dears.  You  have  plenty  of  time  to  finish  the 
peas,  and  then  you  may  all  but  Ede  walk  to 
the  station  to  meet  your  cousin,  and  help  her 
bring  her  bags  and  bundles.  Father  will  go 
for  her  trunk  after  dinner,  Ede  I  shall  need 
to  assist  me.’ 

‘  Have  you  filled  the  vases  in  Susie’s  room 
with  sweet  peas  ?  ’  asked  Edo  of  Golden  Hair. 

‘  ’Tis  her  favorite  flower,  you  know ;  and  we 
have  oceans  of  them  raised  expressly  for  her.’ 

‘Yes,  yes!’  laughed  Golden  Hair,  ‘and  I 
have  scattered  them  over  her  whiti'  bed  and 
her  pillows.  She  can  fill  that  Bo-Peep  glass 
mug  with  them  when  she  comes.  I  picked 
them  when  I  did  the  peas ;  so  tliey  will  not  be 
wilted  when  she  finds  them.’ 

Mrs.  Howard  made  her  house  a  refreshing 
home  for  her  orphan  niece  during  her  vaca¬ 
tions.  She  always  came  there  languid,  pale, 
very  much  worn  out;  aftd  she  always  went 
away  plump,  blooming,  and  brave,  feeling 
able  to  face  another  year  of  struggling  with 
the  young  ideas  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
boys— her  class.  Her  aunt  did  not  like  to  have 
Susie  confined  to  the  teaching  of  boys,  but 
such  seemed  to  be  Susie’s  fate.  Once  a  class 
of  girls  had  been  given  her,  but  she  was  soon 
removed  and  set  over  boys  again,  being  one  of 
the  few  teachers  successful  with  boys.  / 

Mrs.  Howard  had  observed  with  regret  that 
as  the  years  passed,  Susie’s  gentle,  patient, 
quiet  disposition  showed  signs  of  changing, 
and  not  favorably.  ‘  The  poor  child !  ’  she 
sighed ;  ‘  could  I  but  keep  her  with  me,  could 
I  but  shelter  her  from  trial!  But  I  cannot. 
We  must  send  our  own  brood  forth  to  wrestle 
with  life’s  difficulties.  All  w'e  can  do,  we  will. 
They  shall  come  hither  as  often  as  they  can  for 
rest  and  refreshment,  and  I  will  advise  them 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,’  and  then  her  mus- 
ings  rose  into  a  prayer,  ‘  but,  O  Lord,  Thou 
alone  canst  keep  my  lambs  from  the  evil  that 
is  in  their  own  nature  and  in  the  world.  O 
keep  them  by  Thy  truth !  Thy  Word  is  truth.’ 

‘Sue,  you  aren’t  so  sweet  and  lovely  as  you 
used  to  be ;  what  ails  you  ?  ’  blurted  oift  Susie’s 
cousin  Dick  one  day  when  she  had  been  for  a 
week  in  the  country.  She  had  not  improved 
in  health  as  fast  as  was  her  wont  in  coming  to 
her  aunt’s  happy  home,  and  she  had  been  what 
the  young  folk  called  “  touchy.”  At  first  her 
aunt  had  said  ‘  The  poor  child  is  half  dead  from 
want  of  sleep.  She  shall  not  be  called  morn¬ 
ings  ;  she  shall  wake  of  herself.’  So  Susie  was 
put  into  “the  best  chamber,”  far  away  from 
all  the  stir  and  noise  of  day ;  and  she  did  sleep 
—from  eight  o’clock  one  evening  until  the  next 
noon.  But  instead  of  waking  up  light-hearted 
and  merry,  she  was  stupefied,  and  in  no  mood 
to  talk  or  be  talked  to.  Ttiis  passesl,  and  the 
cousins  began  to  enjoy  each  other’s  comi)any 
as  always  before.  But  it  did  not  escape  their 
notice  that  Susie’s  voice  had  become  sharper, 
her  eyes  less  gentle,  and  her  manner  arbitrary 
and  overbearing.  She  was  very  apt,  too,  to 
contra'iict  everybody,  oven  her  aunt.  It  was 
all  so  unlike  the  Susie  they  had  always  loved 
and  admired,  that  the  cousins  were  in  a  man¬ 
ner  confounded.  They  pondered  the  matter  in 
their  young  hearts,  not  speaking  of  it  oven  to 
each  other,  but  all  becoming  somewhat  de¬ 
pressed.  The  mother  saw  it  all,  biding  her 
time  to  speak.  Dick  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis. 

‘  Why,  Dick,  for  shame !  ’  rebuked  Ede. 

‘I  don’t  think  you  nor  anybody  else  would 
be  “sweet  and  lovely,”  sir,  if  you  had  sixty 
boys  to  keep  in  order  for  ten  months  in  the 
year.  I  know  my  disposition  is  changing;  I 
am  growing  hard  and  impatient,  and  I  cannot 
help  it,’  returned  Susie. 

‘A  body’s  employment  does  change  a  body’s 
disposition,’  here  remarked  the  hired  man, 
who  sat  smoking  his  pipe  just  outside  the  door, 
where  he  could  hear  all  that  was  said.  Ama- 
ziah’s  great  delight  was  to  sit  in  his  chair  and 
smoke  his  pipe,  and  listen  in  silence  to  all  that 
was  going  on.  As  ho  was  no  mischief-maker, 
and  a  very  kind  and  useful  man,  his  wishes 
were  never  interfered  with.  All  knew  now  that 
he  had  more  to  offer,  so  opportunity  was  af¬ 
forded  him. 

‘  Before  I  went  to  sea,  everybody  “  allowed  ” 
that  I  had  a  very  pleasant  disposition  ;  but  six 
years  in  the  fo’castle  spiled  it.’ 

The  children  all  laughed  at  this,  and  Susie 
said  ‘  I  have  taught  but  four  years  yet,  and  I 
am  so  changed  that  I  wonder  what  I’ll  be  if  I 
teach  on  for  twenty-five  years,  as,  if  I  live,  I 
suppose  I  must.  I  shall  be  so  hateful  then 
that  no  one  will  be  able  to  live  with  me.’ 

‘  Then,’  said  auntie,  ‘  you  expect  not  to  “  over¬ 
come,”  but  to  be  overcome,  do  you,  my  dear  ?  ’ 

Susie’s  eyes  fell  before  the  meaning  gaze  of 
her  aunt,  and  she  blushed  as  she  replied  ‘  Well, 
auntie,  we  cannot  help  being  formed  by  circum¬ 
stances.  I  grow  more  and  more  nervous  and 
impatient  ali  the  time,  and  I  think  anybody 
Would  in  my  place.’ 

‘  I  think  you  have  a  trying  work,  my  child ; 
and  I  think  you  a  very  bravo  girl  to  go  forward 
as  you  have  done  in  your  chosen  profession. 
But,  Susie,  any  work  is  trying  which  must  be 
carried  on  year  after  year.  It  wears  on  body 
and  mind,  and  it  seems  at  times  well-nigh  in¬ 
tolerable.  In  some  respects  a  school  teacher’s 


life  is  uncommonly  hard,  but  in  other  respects 
it  is  one  of  unusual  privileges.  To  begin,  there 
are  more  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  week  and 
of  the  year  that  are  your  own,  if  you  are  a 
teacher,  than  you  can  have  in  most  other  em¬ 
ployments;  then  there  are  sure  to  be  some 
scholars  whom  it  is  puro  pleasure  to  teach,  and 
who  will  be  an  honor  to  you,  and  who  will 
honor  you  as  long  as  they  live.  Then  you 
have  the  hope  and  the  probability  that  you 
can  do  good  to  all  your  scholars,  though  in 
the  case  of  many  of  them  it  may  seem  that  all 
your  labor  is  lost.  Then  you  have  the  great 
benefit  of  one  of  the  very  best  opportunities 
for  self-training  and  self-discipline  that  this 
world  affords.’ 

‘  O  auntie !  ’  interrupted  Susie  in  distressed 
tones,  and  with  her  beautiful  brow  all  in  a 
wrinkle,  ‘you  don’t  know  anything  about  a 
school  of  city  boys,  or  you  would  never  talk  as 
you  do.  I  positively  cannot  control  myself  or 
keep  gentle  and  calm  among  them,  and  be¬ 
sides,  I  could  do  nothing  with  them  so.  You 
must  remember  that  we  are  not  allowed  to 
punish  our  scholars,  so  all  we  can  do  is  to  scold 
them  all  the  time.’ 

‘I  see  that  you  are  in  the  furnace,  dear; 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  that,’  resumed 
her  aunt  with  a  sigh  and  a  smile.  ‘I  would 
take  you  out  of  it,  were  that  in  my  power ;  but 
you  have  a  wiser  Friend  than  your  weak  auntie. 
He  knows  where  and  how  to  place  you.  The 
question  now  is,  will  you  let  the  furnace  con¬ 
sume  yon,  or  only  your  dross.  There  is  a  fur¬ 
nace  for  each  one  of  us,  but  not  one  of  us  need 
be  consumed.  It  is  only  by  trial  that  the  real 
person  and  character  is  revealed.  Keep  this 
constantly  before  you.  Hero  are  two  fair 
forms,  equally  beautiful.  They  fall  into  the 
water,  and  both  dissolve — one  wholly  disap¬ 
pears;  from  the  other  falls  a  flashing  gem. 
Its  heart  was  a  diamond,  by  the  trial  revealed. 
The  Word  of  God  is  sure  and  strong — a  strong¬ 
hold  to  you,  Susie,  as  well  as  to  others.  “  Ho 
will  not  suffer  you  to  bo  tempted  above  that  ye 
are  able,  but  will  with  every  temptation  pro- 
vifle  a  way  of  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
bear  it.”  Take  to  heart,  my  dear  child,  and 
consider  well,  this  promise,  and  never  be  guilty 
of  doubting  it.  Never  contradict  your  God, 
either  by  word  or  conduct  or  thought.  And 
saying  that  wo  cannot  do  our  duty  in  any  sit¬ 
uation  wherein  He  iilaces  us,  is  contradicting 
Him.  The  harder  the  work  of  resisting  the 
devil,  the  more  you  will  honor  your  Lord  by 
doing  it,  and  the  greater  will  be  your  reward 
from  Him.’ 

‘  I  think  you  are  right,  auntie,’  answered  Su¬ 
sie  humbly,  ‘  and  I  will  try  to  follow  your  good 
advice.  But  I  think  it  much  harder  to  resist 
my  own  wrong  impulses  an<l  my  angry  passions 
than  it  is  to  resist  the  devil.  I  do  not  know 
that /u!  ever  troubled  me.’ 

‘  He  troubles  us  all,  dear  child.  ’Tis  he  that 
makes  all  things  seem  against  us,  when  the 
truth  is,  that  if  wo  love  the  Loi'd,  “all  things” 
are  for  us,  and  working  out  our  good.  ’Tis  he 
that  hinders  us,  as  truly  as  ho  hindered  St. 
Paul.  Our  generation  has  covered  Satan  with 
a  white  veil  and  with  flowers,  but  ho  is  still  the 
same  strong,  malicious,  skilful,  deadly  being 
that  he  was  when  our  Lord  was  on  the  earth  ; 
and  it  is  not  well  for  any  of  us  to  forget  this, 
nor  to  be  unaware  of  his  wiles.  I  want  you  to 
remember,  Susie,  that  he  is  in  your  school-room 
every  day,  and  trying  all  he  can  to  disturb  your 
mind,  and  to  cause  you  to  speak  and  act  as  will 
not  please  your  Saviour.  And  let  it  be  your 
constant  prayer  and  effort  to  disappoint  your 
enemy,  and  to  please  your  Friend.  Will  you 
try  ?  ’ 

‘Certainly,  my  dear  aunt,  I  will.  I  see  tlie 
whole  matter  in  a  different  light  from  what  it 
was  ever  presented  to  me  before.  ’ 

‘And  to  show  you  that  a  school  teacher  of 
thirty  years  can  continue  patient  and  sweet- 
tempered,  I  will  take  you  to  spend  to-morrow 
afternoon  and  teke  tea  with  a  friend  of  mine 
who  taught  a  town-school  in  a  large  village  for 
that  length  of  time.  I  think  no  city  school 
was  ever  more  difficult  and  wearing  than  the 
schools  she  taught.  ’ 

‘  I  would  like  much  to  go  and  see  the  lady,’ 
Susie  replied,  and  turning  to  her  cousins,  said 
gracefully  and  with  feeling  ‘I  hope  you  will 
all  forgive  me  for  my  crossness  and  ill  manners. 
I  will  do  my  best  to  overcome  my  faults,  and 
to  show  proper  gratitude  to  you  all  for  the  lov¬ 
ing  khnlness  you  have  always,  every  one  of 
you,  shown  towards  me.’ 

‘And  let  us  all  remember,’  concluded  auntie, 

‘  that  all  talk  of  not  being  able  to  control  our¬ 
selves  and  subdue  our  faults  (with  the  aid  that 
God  is  constantly  giving),  is  contradicting 
God.  His  part  of  it  is  done;  all  now  depends' 
on  what  we  will.  The  will  set  flrmly  for  the 
right,  and  we  shall  in  every  struggle  “over¬ 
come.”  ’ 

Every  eye  was  fixed  earnestly  on  Mrs.  How¬ 
ard  as  she  spoke,  and  every  heart  was  accept¬ 
ing  the  truths  she  uttered ;  but  the  young  are 
not  grave  very  long  at  a  time,  and  when,  just 
as  the  mother  ceased  speaking,  the  father  en¬ 
tered  cheerily  with  a  basket  of  early  pears,  up 
sprang  all  the  cousins,  and  surrounding  him, 
were  soon  enjoying  the  delicious  fruit. 

And  thus  well  employed  we  will  leave  them, 
in  the  good  hope  that.they  will  resist  tempta¬ 
tion  in  whatever  form  it  appears,  and  thus  one 
and  all  fight  the  battle  of  life. 

Augusta  Mooke. 


“WHOSOEVER.  ’ 

There  were  children  on  the  floor. 

Conning  Bible  versos  o’er. 

“  Which  word  all  the  Bible  through 
Do  you  love  best  ?  ”  queried  Sue. 

“  I  like  Faith  tiie  best,”  said  one; 

“  Jesus  is  iny  word  alone  ” ; 

“  I  like  Hope,”  and  "  I  like  Love  ” ; 

“  I  like  Heaven,  our  home  above.” 

One  more,  smaller  than  the  rest — 

“  I  like  Whosoever  best: 

“  Whosoever,  that  means  all — 

Even  I,  who  am  so  small.” 

Whosoever !  Ah  !  I  see ; 

That’s  the  word  for  you  and  me. 

“  Whosoever  will,”  may  come — 

Find  a  pardon  and  a  home. 

— Gleanings  for  the  Young. 


THE  IRISH  ALPHABET. 

Our  alphabet  c*ame  directly  to  us  from  the 
Irish  missionaries  and  professors  of  religion 
and  wisdom,  who  taught  Christianity  to  the 
iieathen  Angles,  Saxons,  J  utes,  Goths,  Germans, 
Danes,  and  Swedes,  several  centuries  after  the 
death  of  our  Lord.  Instead  of  using  the  Latin 
names  for  the  letters  taken  from  the  Christian 
Romans,  they  gave  them  names  of  their  own. 
Their  wise  and  pioms  men  had  been  members 
of,  or  were  the  pupils  of,  a  class  of  learned 
heathens  called  tlie  Druids.  In  ancient  Ire¬ 
land,  a  drill  was  prophet,  priest,  doctor,  and 
magician,  and  the  name  seems  to  be  connected 
witli  our  word  tree.  It  was  against  the  rule  of 
the  Druids  to  write  things  down.  They  were 
in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  the  deepest  woods 
for  meditation  and  study,  sometimes  attended 
by  pupils.  That  is  probably  the  reason  why 
the  Irish,  among  whom  the  Druids  retained 
their  power  tlie  longest — because  Ireland  was 
the  hardest  to  reach  of  all  the  great  islands 
thereabouts,  and  the  last  to  feel  the  changes 
taking  place  elsewhere  in  Europe — chose  this 
pretty  system  of  naming  the  letters  of  the  Latin 
alphabet  when  it  became  common.  Instead  of 
calling  A  alplM,  as  the  Latins  usually  did,  they 
said  A  ailm,  the  word  which  stood  in  their 
language  for  palm-tree  and  ciune,  in  sound, 
nearest  to  alpha,  and  began  with  an  A.  Instead 


of  beta,  they  said  beith,  the  word  for  birch-tree, 
almost  the  same  in  sound  as  the  Phoenician, 
but  quite  different  in  meaning.  And  so  with 
the  other  letters  ;  Coll,  hazel ;  duir,  oak  ;  eadha, 
aspen  ;  fearan,  alder ;  gort,  ivy  ;  huath,  white¬ 
thorn  ;  iogha,  yew  ;  luis,  mountain-ash  ;  main, 
vine  ;  nuin,  ash  ;  oir,  broom  ;  peith,  dwarf-el¬ 
der  ;  sail,  willow  ;  teine,  furze  ;  ur,  heath.  They 
oailed  this  alphabet  b«thluisnio7i,  choosing  out 
the  letters  B,  L,  and  N,  instead  ot  the  lottets 
A  and  B,  to  form  a  name.— From  “  Wonders  of 
the  Alphabet,”  by  Henry  Eckford  in  St.  Nicholas 
for  June. 


SOME-TIME. 

‘  Some-time’s  come !  Hurry  up !  Some- time’s 
come !  ’ 

‘  Some-time  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Where 
are  you,  any  way  ?  and  who’s  speaking  to  me  ? 
I  don’t  see  any  one,’  and  Rose  Murray  rubbed 
her  eyes,  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  pinched 
her  hand  a  little,  just  to  find  out  if  she  were 
awake,  or  if  she  were  dreaming.  She  wasn’t 
dreaming,  that  she  knew  ;  for  the  same  voice, 
with  no  apparent  owner,  kept  on  talking.  And 
such  queer  things  it  said  in  that  unpleasant  way. 

‘  Some-time !  That’s  next  door  to  in-a-min- 
ute,  a  close  neighbor  to  after-a- while  and  going- 
to-do-it.  Pretty-soon,  to-morrow,  one-of-these- 
days — they  can  all  be  found  together.  And  you 
don’t  know  where  some- time  is  ?  Well,  I  never 
heard  any  girl  of  your  age  talk  more  about  it. 
But  come  along  ;  you’ll  soon  find  out  where  it 
is.’ 

‘ Come  along  !  Where?  How  can  I  go  any¬ 
where  with  only  a  voice  ?  ’ 

‘  How  did  you  go  to  Palis  last  week,  and  to 
that  strange  party  the  other  night,  where  the 
girls  all  wore  their  school  dresses,  and  the  boys 
forgot  to  stand  by  themselves  on  one  side  of  the 
room  ?  ’ 

‘  Those  places  ?  I  didn’t  go  to  either  of  those. 
I  was  only  dreaming  then.  But  I  am  not  asleep 
now — am  I  ?  ’  and  Rose  squeezed  her  left-hand 
little  finger  very  hard,  and  rubbed  the  heel  of 
her  boot  on  the  sensitive  side  of  her  right  foot. 
‘  No,  I’m  not  asleep.  Where  are  you  going  to 
take  me  ?  ’ 

‘Never  mind,  just  come,’ replied  the  voice; 
and  added,  as  Rose  moved  slowly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  it  came,  ‘  Now  you’re  in  Some¬ 
time,  and  I  hope  you’ll  enjoy  yourself.  I’ll 
come  back  for  you  one-of-these-days,  one-of- 
these-ilays,’  and  the  voice  died  away  as  it  re¬ 
peated  these  words  in  a  malicious  tone. 

‘  What  a  queer  dream  I’ve  had  !  ’  thought 
Rose ;  ‘  this  is  my  own  room,  and  it’s  almost 
dinner-time  by  the  clock.  I’d  bettor  go  and 
make  the  dessert  I  told  mother  I  would  after 
awhile.’ 

‘No,  no!  Me  first!  Me  tiret!’  called  out 
voices  all  around  hei- — some  close  by  her,  some 
far  away,  some  loud,  some  so  faint  she  could 
just  catch  the  words,  but  so  many.  The  room 
was  full  of  them,  and  each  one  belonged  to 
something.  The  loudest  of  all  came  from  the 
algebra  at  her  feet,  which  had  fallen  from  her 
lap  as  she  looked  over  the  last  St.  Nicholas, 
saying  ‘  I’ll  do  that  old  problem  in  a  couple  of 
minutes.’ 

The  problem  spoke  now.  ‘  You  can’t  get  away, 
you  must  do  me  first.’ 

‘  Very  well,’  answered  Rose,  ‘  you’re  a  great 
botlier  to  me,  but  I’ll  soon  settle  you,’  and  she 
took  a  pencil  from  the  table  in  preparation  for 
hard  work. 

‘  No,  no !  Give  me  back  to  my  owner.  You 
said  you  would  in-an-iiour-or-so,  when  you  bor¬ 
rowed  mo  this  morning.’ 

‘  I  want  to  bo  sewed  up,’  demanded  a  great 
rent  in  her  dress.  ‘  You  pronnsed  to  do  me 
some-time,  and  it’s  some-time  now.’ 

‘  Put  me  in  order,  then,’  came  from  the  work- 
basket. 

‘  Find  me  firat,’  cried  out  the  thimble  from — 
where  ? 

Poor  Rose  looked  around  despairingly.  It 
was  her  own  room  truly,  but  it  was  so  full  of 
voices,  so  crowded  witli  tilings  that  ought  to  be 
done,  and  so  many  more  were  pushing  in  through 
the  doors  and  windows.  What  should  she  do  ? 
Books  wanted  to  be  returned  to  their  owners, 
the  newspaper  must  be  road  to  her  grandmo- 
tlier,  pictures  must  bo  hung  straight,  the  table 
drawer  must  be  put  in  order,  even  the  dust  on 
the  furniture  insisted  that  it  should  be  taken 
off  immediately. 

Where  should  she  begin?  Be  done  they 
must ;  and  she  wont  to  work  in  good  earnest, 
trying  to  quiet  some  of  the  voices  nearest  her. 
But  what  was  the  use  ?  For  everything  done, 
a  dozen  others  crowded  around  her.  Promises 
she  had  made  long  ago  kept  culling  to  her ;  and 
worst  of  all,  little  still  voices  in  her  heart  re¬ 
minded  her  of  her  broken  promise  to  amuse  the 
baby  while  her  mother  took  a  nap  before  din¬ 
ner,  of  the  visit  she  had  meant  to  make  a  sick 
friend,  of  the  little  quarrel  she  had  been  going 
to  make  right  with  her  cousin,  of  the  bundle  of 
warm  clothes  she  had  promised  to  give  Tommy 
Brown,  the  washerwoman’s  son,  early  in  the 
Winter. 

Rose  had  been  called  a  little  procrastinator 
long  before  she  knew  what  the  big  word  meant ; 
ancf  only  lust  week  one  of  her  best  friends  had 
written  to  her,  and  begun  the  letter  ‘  My  dear 
Going-to-do-it !  ’  But  now  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
something  must.  She  never  could  do  all  these 
things.  It  seemed  as  if  everything  she  had 
meant  to  do  and  didn’t  do,  everything  she  had 
promised  to  do  and  had  forgotten  to  do,  since 
the  time  she  was  five  years  old,  was  here  now, 
pushinff  against  her,  and  crying  to  her  with 
tormenting  voices  ‘  It’s  some-time  now,  Rose. 
O  Rose !  it’s  some-time.’ 

What  did  she  do?  Well,  what  any  other  fif¬ 
teen-year-old  girl  would  have  done.  She  said 
‘  I  can’t,  I  can’t,  I  can’t !  ’  and  then  sat  jlown 
and  burst  into  tears.  Still  came  the  dreadful 
chorus  ‘  Some-time !  some-time !  ’ 

‘  Why,  Rose,  it’s  dinner-time !  Don’t  you  hear 
the  bell?’  and  some  one  touched  her  shoulder. 

Rose  started,  opened  her  eyes,  and  there 
stood  her  little  brother,  laughing,  and  ringing 
the  bell  in  her  ears.  ‘  How  funny  you  look  when 
you’re  asleep,’  he  said.  ‘  I  almost  thought  you 
were  going  to  cry  before  I  shook  you.’ 

They  wondered  at  dinner  that  evening,  why 
Rose  looked  so  solemn  ;  and  when  dessert-time 
came,  and  her  mother  asked  ‘  Rose,  dear,  did 
you  forget  again?’  something  very  like  tears 
filled  her  eyes  as  she  answered ;  and  she  felt 
her  face  grow  red  and  hot,  and  grandma  said 
‘  No  one  ever  expects  Rose  to  do  as  she  says 
she  will’ 

But  for  a  month,  or  for  a  year— yes,  longer, 
even  yet — she  remembers  (an<l  Rose  is  a  grown¬ 
up  woman  now),  those  ten  minutes  of  misery 
spent  in  Some-time.  So  strong  an  impression 
did  the  dream  make  on  her,  that  she  has  ever 
since  followed  the  only  plan  by  which  one  can 
conquer  the  littie  thief.  Going-to-do  it.  This  is 
to  attend  to  each  thing  as  it  comes,  and  not 
to  wait  for  a  convenient  season. — Sunday-school 
Times.  _ _ 

The  first  book  printed  in  New  England,  was 
the  famous  Bay  Psalm  Book,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1640.  There  are  seven  perfect  copies 
of  it  in  existence.  The  Boston  Public  Library 
has  two.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  has  one  which 
he  paid  :|1200  for.  The  Lenox  Library  of  New 
York,  and  the  Bodleian  Library  of  Oxford, 
each  have  one. 

Early  voyagers  called  the  Mississippi  “The 
Eternal  River.” 

When  the  Scotch  elder  said  “  We  received  at 
the  last  communion  only  one  little  ‘slip  of  a 
boy  ’  named  Robbie  Moffatt,”  he  had  no  idea 
that  the  “  slip  of  a  boy  ”  would  become  one  of 
the  most  useful  missionaries  of  the  day. 

A  six-year-old  child  being  asked  “  What  is  a 
roi>e ? ”  replied  “A  fat  string.” 

“Can  February  March  ?”  asked  the  punster 
with  a  sickly  smile.  “  Perhaps  not,”  replied 
the  quiet  man,  “  but  April  May." 

The  greatest  bet  ever  made — the  Alphabet. 

A  clergyman,  being  busy,  said  to  his  little 
son  :  “  Freddie,  you  trouble  me  this  afternoon  ; 
you  seem  like  nothing  but  a  collection  of  per¬ 
versities.”  “Well,  papa,”  replied  Fred,  who 
^d  been  trying  to  climb  up  on  the  paternal 
knee,  “  well,  papa,  don’t  you  always  take  up  a 
collection  ?  Take  me  up.’’ 
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HUTRinov  nr  soos. 


put  on  flesh  than  giving  them  as  much  water 
as  they  like  before  and  after  every  feed. 

In  all  articles  on  the  economic  value  of  birds 
which  we  have  read,  the  granivorous  species 
are  treated  either  as  enemies  of  the  farmer  or 
as  neutrals.  They  do  either  positive  harm  or 
good,  we  are  told.  Now,  we  have  a  score  of 
^  ^  ^  times  seen  a  flock  of  snow-birds  swoop  down 

upon  a  thick  growing  patch  of  wild  millet,  and 
HUTRinov  ni  EQ6S.  apparently  consume  every  seed  borne  by  these 

The  familiar  statement  that  each  egg  is  equal  weeds  ;  and  every  one  has  observed  in  Winter, 
to  half  a  pound  of  meat,  must  be  taken  with  upon  the  fresh  snow,  the  innumerable  bird 
several  grains  of  salt.  Nourishing  as  eggs  un-  tracks  leading  from  the  coarse  pigweed  and 
doubtedly  are,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  labor-  “  lamb’s  quarter  ”  to  patches  of  foxtail  and  oth- 
ing  man  would  And  himself  as  fully  equipped  er  grass-weeds,  and  the  liberal  sprinkling  of  the 
for  hard  work  by  eating  two  of  them,  as  he  husks  of  seeds,  which  testify  to  the  industry  of 
would  by  a  meal  of  a  pound  of  beefsteak.  these  seed-consumers.  Inasmuch  as  weeds 

Much  of  the  value  of  eggs  depends  upon  their  damage  the  farmer  definitely  more  than  in¬ 
absolute  freshness.  In  cooking  with  them,  as  sects,  it  seems  well  worth  the  while  that  orni- 
with  butter,  a  little  less  than  perfection  may  thologists  should  study  attentively  the  uses  of 
possibly  pass  muster,  but  there  is  always  a  risk  birds  as  weed-destroyers. — Industrialist, 
in  attempting  it.  Memory  recalls  to  one  house-  The  first  wheat  of  the  crop  of  the  present 
keeper  a  bitter  souvenir  of  an  episode  of  her  in-  yg^r  was  offered  on  ’Change  at  Baltimore  on 
exj>erienced  days,  when  a  pumpkin  pie,  rich  in  inst.  It  was  grown  in  the  Rappahan- 

good  things  and  tempting  to  the  eye,  was  ruined  jjggjj  region  of  Virginia,  and  sold  for  eighty 
to  the  palate  by  one  of  the  liberal  number  of  cgntg  ^  bushel. 

eggs  which  went  to  its  composition  having  been  J - 

kept  a  little  too  long.  Cake  utterly  refuses  to  AMERICAN  BOARDING-HOUSE. 

nse  if  the  eggs  used  in  it  are  at  all  stale,  unless  •  n  u  i  _ i„ 

it  be  inflated  by  soda  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ren-  ^1®,  generally  as  handson  y 

der  it  uneatable  ;  and  muffins,  Sally  Lun,  corn  furnished  as  the  proprietor  s  means  al  ow,  and 
bread,  etc.,  are  equally  stubborn  in  their  hon-  there  is  always  a  piano.  Here  the  ladies  con- 

gr^ate  m  the  morning  after  breakf^t,  while 

If  entire  freshness  of  eggs  be  desirable  when  i-hc  servants  are  busy  arranging  their  rooms, 
they  are  to  be  compounded  with  other  materi-  they  choose  to  do  so,  they  can  remain 

als,  what  must  be  said  of  this  necessity  when  Where  there  are  several  congenial 

they  are  to  form  a  separate  article  of  diet  for  spirits  in  the  house,  the  parlor  formsaple^- 
table  use  ?  Nothing  is  more  revolting,  even  to  meeting-place  for  social  amusement  in  the 
a  hardy  stomach,  than  the  least  suspicion  of  evening.  It  is  also  of  course,  the  room  used 
offensive  taste  and  odor  in  an  egg,  and  unless  the  rei^ption  of  all  visitors  not  intimate 
their  perfection  can  be  guaranteed,  it  is  far  bet-  enough  to  be  received  in  the  private  room, 
ter  not  to  serve  them  at  all.  The  disgust  once  9^  course  there  are  many  degr^  and  kinds 
awakened  is  not  easily  laid  to  rest,  and  in  some  boarding-houses  in  New  York,  from  the  cost- 
cases  endures  forever.  *y»  luxurious  Fifth  Avenue  house,  to  live  in 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  which  one  must  be  wealthy,  to  the  cheap  me- 
to  the  comparative  richness  of  eggs  with  light  chanic  s  boarding-house  at  toe  extreme  east 
and  those  with  dark  yolks.  The  latter  are  bet-  o’*  west  side  of  the  city.  But  the  class  of 
ter  for  sponge  cake,  custards,  and  other  concoc-  houses  I  have  descnbed  he  outside  of  the  fash- 
tions  in  which  deep  color  is  desired,  but  except  localities  which  may  be  roughly  de¬ 
in  this  regard  there  is  small  room  for  prefer-  scribed^  block  west  and  two  blocks 

ence.  Chicken  fanciers  say  that  t'  ere  is  more  pi  Fifth  Avenue  beginnmg  at  Tenth  Street, 
nutriment  in  eggs  produced  by  well-fed  fowls.  The  houses  between  Fourth  and  Ninth  on  the 
than  in  those  laid  by  hens  which  have  to  pick  vrest  side,  and  Fourth  and  Second  on  the  cast, 
up  an  indifferent  living  as  best  they  may.  One  rauk  in  this  city  about  as  Bloomsbu^  does  in 
advantage  eggs  possess  over  meat,  is  that  no  London ;  more  often  than  not,  the  houses  are 
matter  what  the  hen’s  diet  may  be,  they  are  handsonm,  large,  highly  respectable,  but  not 
never  tainted  by  it.  We  read  of  illness  and  fashionable.  .  ...  j-  u 

blood-poisoning  caused  by  eating  the  flesh  of  Inspiteof  the  outcry  against  boarding-houses, 
improperly  f^  cattle  and  pigs,  but  this  is  never  the  jokes  at  their  expense,  I  must  confess 
the  case  with  eggs.  Itwould  seem  as  if  the  hen,  the  well-managed  ones  are  usually  better  than 
in  her  egg-making  capacity,  assimilated  only  could  be  expected  for  the  monw.  The  arrange- 
what  is  best  and  purest  in  her  food.  ments  are  generally  liberal.  It  very  raiely 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year,  when  the  system  is  that  the  food  is  not  good  m  quality,  and  abun- 
enfeebled  by  the  debilitating  weather  that  sue-  dant.  For  breakfast  there  is  usually  a  choice 
ceeds  the  snapping,  bracing  cold  of  Winter,  between  steak,  mutton  chops,  some  kind  o.  fish, 
«rgs  form  an  especially  healthful  part  of  the  cr  lamb,  and  some  other  dish,  chicken  pot-pie, 
biU  of  fare.  Too  much  meat  is  liable  to  cause  or  turkey,  according  to  the  season  and  market 
bUious  affections,  and  the  fresh  fruit  and  vege-  Pnees  ;  some  houses  always  have  soup,  others 
tables  that  would  serve  as  corrective,  are  not  occasionally.  The  excellence  of  the  table 

procurable  in  abundance.  depends  more  on  the  kitchen  management  than 

There  is  so  great  a  variety  of  easy  and  pala-  on  the  expenditure.  There  is  always  dessert, 
table  modes  of  preparing  eggs,  that  it  is  odd  so  the  sweet  course  is  called  in  the  countiy, 
many  people  confine  themselves  to  the  alterna-  consistiiig  of  two  kinds  of  pie  and  cal^  or  ice 
tions  of  boiling  and  frying  them.  ®ream,  followed  by  fruit,  and  tea  or  coffee.  As 

_ _  _ ^  men  in  business  are  usually  away  at  lunch,  that 

is  a  very  light  meal  of  cold  meat  and  cake  with 
THE  CATSKILL  RESERVATION.  tea 

When  the  bill  establishing  a  State  Forest  The  average  rate  for  such  board  as  I  describe 
Preserve  was  before  the  Legislature,  it  went  is  ten  dollars  a  week  for  each  person,  a  single 
by  the  name  of  the  Adirondack  bill — not  exact-  man  or  woman  getting  only  a  small  room,  or 
ly  a  misnomer,  for  the  lands  reserved  by  it !  giving  rates  ;  and  it  will,  of  course,  be  seen  that 
were  largely  in  the  Adirondack  region.  But  I  most  things,  with  the  exception  of  meat,  bread, 
that  name  was  not  comprehensive  enough  to  1  butter,  and  coals,  being  very  much  dearer  than 
indicate  its  real  scope,  for  it  provided  for  the  in  England,  no  one  could  live  so  well  for  the  mo- 
preservation  of  the  State  forests  in  no  less  than  ney  in  their  own  house  or  flat  as  in  a  boarding- 
fourteen  counties,  more  than  half  of  which  lie  house.  But  the  question  of  service  alone  corn- 
west  and  south  of  the  Adirondacks.  plicates  matters  so  much  in  this  country,  that 

A  very  important  part  of  the  State’s  forest  numbers  of  persons  board,  whose  means  are 
lands  lies  in  the  Catskill  region.  No  k“8s  than  ample,  simply  to  avoid  the  worry  of  housekeep- 
45,000  acres  are  included  in  the  Reservation  in  ing.  Those,  of  course,  are  the  people  who  live 
Ulster  county  alone ;  and  when  we  mention  :  ju  the  expensive  houses,  and  spend  as  much 
that  Slide  Mountain  is  included  in  this  tract,  I  per  annum  us  would  support  them  handsomely 
every  tourist  who  has  ever  been  in  the  Cats-  !  in  their  own,  some  houses  charging  hotel  rates, 
kills  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  j  forty  to  fifty  dollars  a  week  for  each  person. — 
State’s  ownership  of  it.  Cassell’s  Magazine. 

The  Slide  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Catskills,  _ _  —  ,  ^ 


and  it  lies  in  as  wild  a  region  as  can  be  found 

anywhere  in  the  State.  Bear  and  deer,  and  Srientf€^c  ann  (Hfiieful. 

other  game  that  has  long  vanished  from  most  _ 

of  our  woods,  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  for-  t. 

ests  about  Slide  Mountain;  and  as  a  game  .  The  Durabilito  of  ^  ood.  Recent  scientific 

preserve,  hardly  less  than  as  a  forest  preserve,  investigations  show  that  the  richer  the  wood  is 

r.  .  m  .  -i  .  ..  in  nhnanlinni'  nj'irl  nn<I  nritjissmm  the  more 


The  Durability  of  Wood. — “  Recent  scientific 


it  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  State. 

The  mountain  is  not  specially  difficult  of  ac- 


in  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium,  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  rot  and  mould  ;  wood  cut  in  the 


cess,  there  being  a  well-defined  trail  to  the  i  Spring  contains  eight  times  as  niuch  of  the 
summit,  up  which  guests  from  the  hotels  in  the  ,  former  and  five  tones  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
neighborhood  go  every  Summer,  and  which  when  cut  in  the  Winter  bo  says  an  exchange, 
was  traversed  recently  by  Forest  Commissioner  Ihe  statement  of  the  fiist  clause  is  probably 
Townsend  Cox,  who  is  now  making  an  official  true,  but  we  should  like  a  more  definite  refer- 
Inspection  of  the  State  lands  in  the  Catskills.  ^  authority  for  that  in  the  |^t.  The 

The  State  ownership  of  this  mountain,  and  diffenmce  given  is  too  enormous  to  be  readily 
the  large  tract  of  woodland  around  it,  is  a  most  cr«iided.  A  large  amount  of  ^ 

fortunate  thing  on  many  accounts.  It  secures  piioric  acid  is  carried  up  through  the  wood  and 
the  retention  of  the  forests,  and  their  careful  deposited  in  the  leaves  of  our  forest  trees  dur- 
supervision,  and  guarantees  to  the  people  of  mg  growing  season  so  that  they  become 
the  State  forever  a  magnificent  mountain  park,  inu^h  richer  in  these  substances  at  the  end  of 
of  easy  access  from  the  city,  where  thousands  season  thau  the  wood  itself.  But  it  hard- 
every  year  may  find  new  life  and  health.  In  seems  probable  that  at  any  tiirm  there  should 
this  I'epect  it  is  more  important  than  even  the  great  an  excess  in  the  wood.  If  any  one 

Adirondack  Reservation,  being  so  much  more  gi^^  names  of  the  investigators  who 
accessible.  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  the  value  of 

Posterity  will  have  more  and  more  occasion,  statement  can  be  more  readily  gauged, 
as  time  goes  on,  to  bless  the  movement  that  Warm  Work. — Investigation  shows  that  the 
resulted  in  the  saWng  of  what  was  left  of  the  limit  of  temperature  at  which  men  can  work 
State  forests. — Mail  and  Express.  depends  upon  the  length  of  their  exposure,  the 

-  amount  of  exertion  they  put  forth,  their  con- 

ipuip  MANIA  FOR  ROSES  ditiim  and  the  nature  of  tlie  atmosphere,  par- 

^  ,  J  J  ,  *  .  ,  ticularly  as  to  its  degrees  of  moisture.  It  is 

Not  only  for  gardens  and  places  close  to  the  stated  that  men  have  been  employed  on  rail- 
city,  but  at  the  seaside  and  wherever  they  will  ^ayg  at  104  degrees  ;  in  mines,  under  very  fa- 
tonve,  people  are  planting  ros^  and  accuinu-  vorable  conditions  at  125  degrees,  and  are  said 
lating  them  for  in  and  out  of  door  decoration,  to  work  occasionally  in  the  stoke  hole  of  tropi- 
The  popularity  of  the  rose  and  its  sovereignty  cal  steamers  at  156  degrees.  Professor  Dubois 
as  the  most  fashionable  flower,  is  of  compara-  jg  reported  to  have  estimated  that  a  tempera- 
tively  recent  origin.  About  18<0  the  practice  ture  of  122  degrees  can  be  endured  when  the 
of  forcing  roses,  b^an  in  Boston,  where  great  gjr  ig  jry  as  possible,  but  that  even  104  degrees 
attention  w^  given  to  it,  and  the  forcing  of  jg  pkeiy  to  be  fatal  in  an  atmosphere  saturated 
roses  in  the  Winter,  especmlly  for  bouquet  pur-  moisture.  It  is  also  considered  certain 

pos^,  13  now  more  extensively  carried  on  close  that  men  cannot  become  accustomed  to  stand 
to  Boston  than  Mywhere  m  the  country,  for  any  considerable  time  a  higher  temperature 
Around  this  city  the  great  rose-growere  are  than  from  145  degrees  to  165  degrees,  even 
concentrated  at  Hoboken  and  along  the  ^Vtorns  they  keep  perfectlv  still  and  are  in  quite 

and  Essex  road.  The  great  rose-growing  State  pm-g  air 

of  the  Union  is  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  there  that  .  ,r.  x  a  ^ 

the  growing  of  roses,  especially  in  plants  for  .  A  T*^R®ible  Invention.— Secretory  Whitney  is 

out-of-doors,  is  carried  to  the  greatest  perfec-  '  ®  lively  interest  in  everything  relating  to 

tion.  At  Madison  and  Summit  are  grown  some  ^he  Destroyer,  a  new  war- vessel  that  is  now  be- 

of  the  finest  roses  that  find  their  way  to  the  '9^  ^^®,^  y^®’,  ^® 

gardens  and  conservatories  of  the  rich,  and  been  trying  to  obtain  plans  of  this  new 

several  of  the  roses  now  highest  in  ni>niilftr  engine  of  destruction,  but  SO  far  without  suc- 


several  of  the  roses  now  highest  in  pt>pular 
favor,  were  originated  in  Madison  by  Mr.  J.  N. 


cess.  If  the  designers  of  the  Destroyer  are  to 


May.’  It  was  he  who  produced  the  new ‘white  l>elieved,  this  new  departure  in  ship  build- 
rose,  the  Bride,  that  is  making  such  a  sensation.  rqvolutKmize  modern  warfare  on  the 

In  the  latest  most  popular  work  on  roses,  by  {jiRhspas.  It  is  this  which  inakes  the  becretery 
H.  B.  Ellwanger,  the  statement  is  made  that  designs 

“in  the  English  rose  exhibitions  are  still  be  ”®"’  authorized  by  Congress, 

seen  the  finest  specimens  of  hardy  roses,  but  ^  Destroyer  is  to  be  built  ot  Ticker  s  steel 
to  see  the  most  beautiful  blooms  of  tea  roses  guaranteed  to  steam  twent^y-two  knots  an 
that  the  world  produces,  we  must  go  to  Jersey.”  ^tie  is  to  be  fitted  with  m^sive  guns 

_ _ _ (the  invention  of  a  Maine  man),  throwing  ten 

six-inch  iron  round-shot  a  minute,  and  also  a 
RURAL  NOTES.  maxim  shell  containing  400  pounds  of  blasting 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Summit  County  gelatine,  which  can  be  hurled  over  1,500  yards. 
Horticultural  Society,  Matthew  Crawford  call-  These  shells  are  said  to  be  more  effective  than 
ed  attention  to  the  fact  that  “  the  grape  rarely  dynamite  and  safer  to  handle.  The  syndicate 
fails  when  allowed  to  climb  over  trees.  It  mat-  which  is  having  this  vessel  built,  expect  to  place 
ters  not  what  kind  of  trees,  or  whether  they  be  her  on  the  market  when  completed,  where  the 
liring  or  dead,  if  they  only  have  branches  that  highest  bidder  can  take  her.  She  will  be  able, 
the  tendrils  can  take  hold  of.  Astonishing  so  her  designer  says,  to  sink  the  most  power- 
crops  are  produced  in  this  way,  even  on  vines  ful  iron-clad  afloat. 

that  receive  no  care.  The  most  successful  cul-  Temperature  of  the  Earth.— The  London 
tivators  in  tlie  world  plant  trees  and  vines  to-  Times  says  the  German  Government  is  having 
gether  so  that  the  latter  may  have  a  suitable  a  deep  shaft  sunk  near  Schladebach,  with  the 
support.  object  esjiecially  of  obtaining  trustworthy  data 

The  Scottish  Agricultural  Gazette  holds  these  concerning  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  fiarth’s 
sensible  riews  on  watering  horst*8  :  It  says  the  temperature  toward  the  interior.  .\t  the  be- 
rule  is  to  water  but  twice  a  day,  but  there  is  lit-  ginning  of  this  year  the  shaft  had  reached  the 
tie  doubt  that  horses  should  have  access  to  wa-  depth  of  1392  meters,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
ter  more  fr^uently,  being,  like  ourselves  or  lowest  yet  reached.  The  Temperature  at  suc- 
any  other  animal,  liable  from  some  cause — some  cessive  stages  is  ascertained  by  a  special  ther- 
slight  derangement  of  the  stomach,  for  instance  mometer,  the  principle  of  construction  being 
— to  be  more  thirsty  at  one  time  than  another,  that  as  the  heat  increases  the  mercury  will  ex- 
and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  where  water  is  pand  so  as  to  flow  over  the  lip  of  an  open  tube, 
easily  within  reach,  these  creatures  never  take  The  difference  of  the  overflows  will  give  the 
such  a  quantity  at  a  time  as  to  unfit  them  for  rate  of  increase  of  the  temperature.  It  has 
moderate  work  at  any  moment.  If  an  arrange-  been  ascertained  that  the  temperature  at  the 
ment  for  continual  access  to  wator  be  not  con-  depth  of  1,392  meters  was  49  deg.  Centigrade, 
venient,  horses  should  be  watered  before  every  or  120  deg.  Fahrenheit.  If  the  temperature 
feed,  or  at  least  thrice  a  day,  the  first  time  be-  increases  regularly  at  this  rate,  the  boiling  point 
ing  in  the  morning,  an  hour  before  feeding  of  water  ought  to  be  reached  at  a  depth  of  3,000 
(which  hour  will  be  employed  in  grooming  the  meters,  or  nearly  two  miles,  and  at  ^  miles  we 
beast) ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  should  find  the  heat  at  which  platinum  melts, 
no  greater  aid  to  increasing  their  disposition  to  This  would  go  to  show  that  the  Earth’s  crust 


cannot  be  more  than  about  one-ninetieth  of  its 
radius. 

Mineiul  Wool. — In  constnicting  fine  houses, 
buildeis  now  pretty  generally  use  mineral  wool 
between  the  floors  and  ceilings.  This  fibrous 
metallic  substance  is  produced  by  sending  a 
blast  of  air  or  steam  through  a  jet  of  molten 
slag  when  it  flows  from  the  furnace.  Having 
sustained  the  heat  of  fused  iron,  it  is  non-com¬ 
bustible  and  free  from  organic  matter,  so  that 
it  cannot  rot  or  harbor  any  vermin.  It  is  com¬ 
pletely  sound-proof,  and  may  be  termed  an  ab¬ 
solute  non-conductor  of  heat,  for  a  layer  of  one 
inch  thickness,  says  our  informant,  may  fuse 
on  one  side  while  the  other  will  remain  cool. 
These  properties,  combined  with  its  extreme 
lightness,  have  since  its  introduction  a  few 
years  ago  as  a  new  building  material,  made  it 
a  great  favorite  w’ith  architects  and  builders, 
and  it  is  now  largely  used  as  a  sound  and  fire¬ 
proof  filling  between  floor  and  partitions,  and 
in  attics  to  keep  out  heat  and  cold. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  RED  GLOWS. 

By  Rev.  Serene  Bishop  of  Honolnla,  Hawaiian  Islands. 
[This  essay  won  the  third  prize  In  the  series  ol  the  War¬ 
ner  (Rochester,  N.  Y’.)  Red  Light  Prize  Essays.] 

(Continued.) 

Many  have  felt  that  the  long  protra,ctcd  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  haze  in  the  air  necessitates  the 
supposition  of  renewed  supplies  from  fresh 
sources,  as  if  perhaps  the  Earth  were  continu¬ 
ing  to  traverse  successive  regions  of  cosmic 
vapors  (which  no  one  has  seen).  Had  there 
been  but  one  original  introduction  of  the  haze, 
must  it  not  long  since  have  been  precipitated 
and  disappeared?  But  we  have  to  consider 
how  slow  is  the  sudsidence  of  even  coaree  com¬ 
mon  dust,  especially  in  currents  of  air.  The 
haze  matter  in  question  has  probably  forty 
miles  to  fall.  If  only  twenty  miles,  or  105,600 
feet,  it  must  fall  144  feet  in  a  day  to  reach  the 
ground  in  two  years.  It  seems  improbable 
that  these  ultra-microscopic  particles  could  de¬ 
scend  at  one-tenth  of  such  a  velocity.  It  seems 
likely,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  finer  particles 
of  this  matter  will  continue  suspended  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  glows  for  many  years  to  come. 

Leaving  these  nebulous  imaginings,  let  us  pur¬ 
sue  the  plain,  if  humble,  historical  method  of 
inquiry.  When  and  where  were  these  phenom¬ 
ena  first  observed  ?  Under  what  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  and  with  what  attendant  circumstances 
did  they  appear  ?  In  what  successions  of  time 
and  place  did  they  first  occur,  and  to  what  ac¬ 
tual  point  of  origin  on  the  Earth’s  surface  may 
they  be  traced  ? 

Pursuing  this  indispensable  method  of  physi¬ 
cal  investigation,  we  find  that  the  earlier  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  sunset  glows,  were  as  a  rule 
immediately  preceded  by  a  peculiar  veiling  and 
discoloration  of  the  Sun’s  disc,  commonly  term¬ 
ed  the  “  Green  Sun.”  While  the  sky  was  cloud¬ 
less,  or  faintly  obscured  by  undefinable  haze, 
the  disc  of  the  Sun  was  described  as  pallid,  liv¬ 
id,  bluish,  coppery,  greehish,  “  bird’s-egg  hue,” 
“  plague-stricken.”  It  could  be  directly  viewed 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  its  spot  distinguished. 
At  the  altitude  of  40°  the  Sun  generally  resum¬ 
ed  its  ordinary  aspect,  but  again  turned  pallid 
and  green  as  it  descended  in  the  west.  In 
I  some  cases  the  sunset  glares  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeded,  while  in  others  they  were  not  reported, 
the  haze  probably  having  been  too  dense  for 
the  Sun’s  rays  to  penetrate  it  obliquely,  so  as 
to  be  reflected  from  its  under  surface.  The 
,  first  appearances  of  the  red  glows  were  so  inti- 
,  mately  associated  with  the  green  suns  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  treat  them  as  different  as¬ 
pects  of  one  and  the  same  phenomenon. 

It  seems  in  place  here  to  cite  Mr.  Whymper’s 
observation  of  gretm  sun  and  wonderful  sky- 
glows  combined.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1880,  on 
the  upper  slopes  of  Chimborazo,  Mr.  Whymper 
witnessed  an  eruption  of  Cotapaxi,  smoke  from 
which  drifted  over  the  observer’s  position. 
Seen  through  it,  the  Sun’s  disc  assumed  a  pe¬ 
culiar  green,  while  the  changing  colors  of  the 
sky  “  surpassed  in  vivid  intensity  the  wildest 
effects  of  the  most  gorgeous  sunsets.” 

From  such  reconis  as  were  accessible,  I  have 
constructed  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  earli¬ 
er  recorded  appearances  of  the  green  suns  and 
the  red  glows.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of 
each  locality  are  given  with  the  date  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  phenomenon  at  each  point. 
The  distance  from  Krakatoa  is  estimated  in 
English  miles,  the  number  of  houre  in  transmit 
and  the  velocity  of  the  current  calculated.  The 
source  of  information  is  specified  for  each  of 
seventeen  .different  localities,  three  of  which 
were  on  vi'ssels  at  sea  in  the  I’ac-ific.  At  six  of 
these  localities,  both  the  green  sun  and  the  red 
glows  were  reported  as  liaving  been  seen  on 
the  same  day.  At  four  points  only  red  glows 
were  reported,  and  at  seven  only  green  suns. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  evidenced  is  that 
the  earliest  appearances  of  these  phenomena 
are  traced  along  a  line  of  points,  successive 
from  east  to  west,  lying  very  near  the  Equator, 
beginnning  at  the  Seychelles  Islands  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean,  and  running  thence,  in  successive 
days,  through  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Trinidad, 
Panama,  and  Fanning’s  Island,  arriving  at 
Strong’s  Island  on  Sept.  7,  having  traversed  a 
great  circle  for  17,600  miles  in  about  230  hours. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  original  haze  cloud, 
which  first  produced  the  red  glows,  swept  west 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  in  an  equatorial  stream 
or  belt,  which  traversed  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe  at  an  average 
velocity  of  nearly  eighty  miles  an  hour.  A  pre¬ 
cise  estimate  of  its  velocity  between  successive 
points  is  prevented  by  the  imperfection  of  the 
observations  made.  The  date  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle  is  uncertain  by  one  day.  The  dates  at 
Seychelles  and  Mauritius  are  probably  vitiated 
by  the  copious  diffusion  of  volcanic  smoke 
prior  to  the  regular  movement  of  the  upper 
stream.  It  seems  quite  clear,  however,  that  an 
average  velocity  of  about  ninety  miles  an  hour 
during  the  fiist  half  of  the  course  of  this  haze- 
stream  became  reduced  to  about  sixty  miles  in 
its  later  stages.  These  data  appear  to  favor 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Bishop  in  the 
Hawaiian  Monthly,  April,  1884,  that  a  stream 
of  vapors  was  discharged  over  and  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  by  a  powerful  initial  impulse,  which 
drove  it  straight  in  a  great  circle,  independent¬ 
ly  of  atmospheric  currents,  and  that  this  stream 
gradually  suffered  retardation  as  it  descended 
into  the  atmosphere,  finally  ceasing  over  the 
Caroline  Islands. 

Without  necessarily  accepting  this  writer’s 
theory,  showing  how  such  an  impulse  would  be 
generated  by  the  rotation  of  the  Earth,  it  seems 
clear  at  least,  that  the  inception  of  the  equato¬ 
rial  haze-stream,  and  its  attendant  glows  has 
been  traced  with  positive  certainty  as  far  as  the 
western  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  back  to 
the  28th  day  of  August.  Eastward  of  this,  our 
search  is  arrested  by  a  vast  pall  of  volcanic 
smoke  proceeding  from  the  greatest  eruption 
describe<l  in  history.  But  if  we  stretch  our 
line  back  through  this  obstructing  veil,  thirty 
I  hours  in  time  and  :i500  miles  in  distance,  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  by  the  great  final  explo¬ 
sions  of  Krakatoa  on  the  morning  of  .\ug.  27th. 

[  Prttjected  aloft  from  this  crater  by  a  succession 
of  colossal  explosions,  a  vast  dome  or  cone  of 
^  volcanic  smoke  on  that  day  covered  a  region 
,  of  not  less  than  400  miles  in  diameter  with  ab- 
,  solute  darkness  for  many  hours,  and  spread  a 
,  deep  gloom  for  not  less  than  1000  miles  in  ev¬ 
ery  direction.  From  the  summit  of  this  im- 
[  mi  nse  reservoir  of  vapors  piled  to  an  unknown 
height,  the  great  equatorial  haze-stream  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  issued  and  sped  westward 
[  around  the  globe.  We  have  unquestionably 
’  traced  it  to  its  source  in  the  vaix)r-ma8s  that 
*  overhung  the  Inflian  Ocean  less  poetic  than  a 
'  cosmic  nebula,  but  possessing  reality,  and  with 
'  it  have  found  the  one  sole  and  indisputable  ori¬ 
gin  tif  the  red  glows  which  attended  its  course. 

THROWING  RICE  AT  WEDDINGS. 

Why  do  people  throw  rice  about  at  wed¬ 
dings  ?  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  rice 
is  an  emblem  of  a  futui^e  family  or  of  future 
plenty  ;  others  that  the  throwing  of  the  rice  is 
a  symbolical  attack  on  the  bridegroom  by  the 
relatives  of  the  bride.  The  same  explanation 
is  given  of  the  throwing  of  old  shoes,  but  that 
is  done  at  the  commencement  of  any  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  has  nothing  hostile  in  pretence  or  in- 
; '  tention.  As  to  the  rice-throwing,  this,  it  seems, 

( 1  was  an  old  custom  in  Macassar.  “  While  the 
>  I  marriage  service  is  going  on,”  says  Gervalse  in 
,  I  “  Description  du  Royaume  de  Macassar  ”  (Paris, 
;  1688),  “  one  or  two  of  the  men  servants  secret¬ 


ly  open  a  window,  and  keep  throwing  rice  out 
into  the  air  until  nightfall,  to  divert  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  devil,  according  to  their  account, 
and  prevent  his  coming  and  interfering  with 
the  amusements  of  the  wedding.”  But  why 
the  devil’s  attention  should  be  so  easily  dis¬ 
tracted,  is  left  unexplained.  The  custom  in 
England  must  be  borrowed,  as  rice  is  not  in¬ 
digenous,  and  no  one  throws  wheat. — Long¬ 
man’s  Magazine. 

Laying  a  Cornerstone. — The  memorial-stone 
of  a  Presbyterian  church  now  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion  at  Ealing  for  the  Rev.  Gavin  Carlyle’s  con¬ 
gregation,  was  laid  on  Saturday,  May  22,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  who  spoke  of  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Presbyterianism  in  London.  He 
thought  (reports  the  Christian  W’orld)  the  Epis¬ 
copalians  and  others  might  learn  something 
from  Presbyterians  in  the  matter  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  a  sustentation  fund,  while  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  by  the  adoption  of  a  liturgy  such  as 
existed  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  Presbyterians 
w’ould  only  be  recurring  to  the  practice  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  John  Knox.  The  servi¬ 
ces  should  be  made  attractive.  The  Manjuis 
touched  upon  the  growth  and  influence  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  in  Canada.  The  new  church  at 
^ling,  from  a  statement  made  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  will  cost  £3650,  exclusive  of  site,  and  will 
accommodate  400  worshippers  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  stone-laying  ceremony  took  place 
beneath  a  marquee,  and  attracted  a  large  gath¬ 
ering.  The  speakers  included  the  Rev.  G.  Car¬ 
lyle,  Dr.  Donald  Fraser,  Dr.  MacEwan,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Miller.  The  collection  amounted 
to  £112. 

Bishop  Moorhouse. — The  Wesleyan  Method¬ 
ists  of  Manchester  have  deemed  it  well  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  address  to  Bishop  Moorhouse  on  his 
assuming  the  control  of  that  Established  dio¬ 
cese.  The  address  read:  “The  late  Bishop 
Fraser  was  preeminently  distinguished  by  a 
noble  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  in  his  successor 
we  rejoice  to  welcome  one  who  in  the  great 
colonial  bishopric  over  which  he  has  so  ably 
presided,  has  shown  the  same  wide  and  gener¬ 
ous  sympathies.  In  the  presence  of  the  vast 
spiritual  needs  of  this  city  and  neighborhood, 
and  of  the  urgent  religious  and  socitd  problems 
which  challenge  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
Chureh,  we  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Christians  of  every  name  to  unite  more  cordial¬ 
ly  and  actively  in  a  pure  and  loving  Christianity, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  all  methods  of  social 
improvement  and  amelioration  ;  and  we  ear¬ 
nestly  hope  that  in  the  wide  sphere  in  which 
we  are  called  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Lord  and  Saviour,  a  spirit  of  Christian 
unity  and  fraternal  cooperation  may  be  more 
and  more  promoted  and  strengthened.  We 
pray  that  you  may  be  abundantly  blessed,  and 
prosper  in  the  exalted  and  responsible  position 
to  which  you  have  been  called.” 

The  Title  of  “  Germ.an  Emperor.” — An  im¬ 
portant  part  was  played  by  Bavaria  in  the 
Franco- Prussian  War.  Out  of  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  4,000,000,  she  sent  130,000  soldiers  to 
the  front.  So  when  the  war  ended,  the  people 
demanded  that  Bavaria  should  reap  a  substan¬ 
tial  reward,  and  this  they  saw  was  best  to  be 
accomplished  by  merging  their  sovereignty  into 
the  great  German  Empire.  I’his  was  done, 
after  tedious  negotiations,  the  Bavarians  hold¬ 
ing  out  for  every  right  and  advantage  Bis¬ 
marck  would  grant.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
this  step  was  distasteful  to  King  Louis.  After 
dreaming  of  an  empire  like  that  of  Louis  Qua- 
torze,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  become  with¬ 
out  regret  a  mere  subordinate  of  the  German 
Kaiser.  But  he  recognized  the  logic  of  events, 
and  this  probably  the  more  readily  because  of 
his  deep  disappointment  at  flndmg  himself  sub¬ 
servient  to  a  Constitution  and  Parliament.  So 
he  accepted  the  situation,  and  it  was  he  who 
first  urged  upon  the  King  of  Prussia  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  Imperial  title.  “After  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  Southern  Germany  to  the  German 
Constitutional  Alliance,”  he  wrote  to  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  “  the  Presidential  rights  vested  in  your 
Majesty  will  extend  over  oil  German  States.  In 
consenting  to  those  rights  being  vested  in  a 
single  hand,  I  have  been  influenced  by  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  German 
Fatherland  and  its  allied  Sovereigns  will  be  ef¬ 
fectually  promoted  by  this  arrangement.  I 
trust  that  the  rights  constitutionally  possessed 
by  the  President  of  the  Confederacy,  will  by 
the  restoration  of  the  German  Empire  and  the 
German  Imperial  dignity,  be  recognized  as 
rights  exercised  by  your  Majesty  in  the  name 
of  the  entire  Fatherland,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
agreement  effected  between  its  Princes.  I  have 
therefore  proposed  to  the  German  Sovereigns, 
conjointly  with  myself,  to  suggest  to  your  Maj¬ 
esty  that  the  possession  of  the  Presidential 
rights  of  the  Confederacy  be  coupled  with  the 
Imperial  title.”  Accordingly  on  receiving  the 
assent  of  the  other  sovereigns.  King  William 
accepted  the  title  of  “  German  Emperor  ” — not 
“  Emperor  of  Germany,”  as  he  is  commonly 
but  erroneously  styled. — New  York  Tribune. 

Slavery  in  Morocco. — Great  Britain  has  sac¬ 
rificed  much  to  put  down  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade,  but  hitherto  has  not  made  any  great  ef¬ 
fort  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  slavery  ia  Mo¬ 
rocco.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
revelations  contained  in  a  little  pamphlet  issu¬ 
ed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  So¬ 
ciety,  will  have  the  effect  of  rousing  the  public 
mind  in  connection  with  the  sad  condition  of 
things  in  that  country.  At  the  close  of  last 
year,  Messrs.  J.  V.  Crawford  and  C.  H.  Allen 
paid  a  rtsit  to  Morocco  on  behalf  of  the  above 
named  society,  and  at  Tangier  held  a  highly 
successful  first  anti-slavery  meeting  in  the  do¬ 
mains  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  From  the  re¬ 
port  which  Messrs.  Crawford  and  Allen  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  committee,  it  appears  that  slave¬ 
dealing  of  a  most  heinous  kind  is  carried  on 
all  over  the  country  with  impunity.  Slavas  arc 
imported  to  the  number  of  about  4000  annual¬ 
ly,  and  their  sale  produces  the  Sultan  a  revenue 
of  about  £4800  a  year.  Several  descriptions  of 
slave  markets  which  are  inserted  in  this  report, 
show  in  what  a  revolting  manner  the  trade  is 
carried  on.  Those  Governments  having  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  with  Morocco,  could  surely 
stamp  the  whole  thing  out.  The  fact  that  Mo¬ 
rocco  is  at  the  very  doors  of  Europe,  makes  it 
all  the  more  incumbent  upon  European  powers 
to  put  forth  their  strength  in  such  a  good  work. 
—Christian  World,  London. 

Murder  of  a  Missionary. — The  Rev.  John 
Houghton  and  his  wife,  English  Methodist  mis¬ 
sionaries,  have  been  murdered  at  Golbauti, 
East  Africa,  by  the  Masai  tribe.  They  were 
young  missionaries,  and  greatly  devoted  to 
their  work. 

THE  YOUNGER  PUNY. 

The  most  enlightened  Christian  benevolence 
could  not  well  have  devised  anything  more 
wise  and  noble  than  the  benefactions  which 
Pliny  made  in  his  lifetime  to  his  beloved  native 
place,  and  the  bequests  by  which  these  were 
supplemented.  Ho  gave  a  public  library  to 
Como,  and  the  interest  of  a  large  amount  for 
its  maintenance.  He  established  a  school  of 
rhetoric  there,  agreeing  to  pay  a  third  part  of 
the  salary  of  the  professor,  provided  the  rest 
were  subscribed  by  the  citizens.  He  also  pledg¬ 
ed  a  considerable  sum,  secured  by  a  sort  of 
mortgage  upon  landed  property  of  his  along 
the  lake,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  poor 
gentlemen  and  to  providing  dowries  for  the 
girls.  He  left  money  for  the  establishment  of 
public  baths  at  Como,  and  there  may  still  be 
seen,  in  the  Brera  at  Milan,  a  mutilated  stone 
containing  a  fragment  of  the  inscription  in  his 
honor,  supposed  to  have  been  set  above  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  building.  There  was  yet  another 
sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
divided  among  a  hundred  of  his  own  freedmen, 
so  long  as  any  of  these  survived  ;  and  wlien 
they  were  all  gone,  it  was  to  be  applied  to  an 
annual  public  festival  for  the  entire  population 
of  Como.  It  is  plain  that  he  thought  out  the 
conditions  of  his  charities  as  carefully  as  the 
most  scrupulous  philanthropist  of  modern  days 
could  do.  To  his  slaves  he  was,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a  paternal  ruler :  watching 
them  in  illness  ;  mourning  their  loss ;  remit¬ 
ting  their  burdens  if  the  crops  were  bad  ;  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  make  wills,  and  seeing  that 
the  provisions  of  these  testaments  were  carried 
out ;  sending  one  of  his  freedmen  to  the  Rivie¬ 


ra,  in  the  hope  of  curing  his  cough,  with  as 
many  injunctions  to  his  friend  Paullinus,  to 
whose  care  he  recommends  him,  as  if  he  were 
introducing  an  invalid  of  the  greatest  conse¬ 
quence.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  letter 
to  Geminius,  in  which  he  so  gracefully  expounds 
his  refined  and  almost  transcendental  theory 
of  “  motes ”  and  “  beams  ” ?  “I  consider  him 
the  most  excellent  and  admirable  of  all  men,” 
he  writes,  “  who  overlooks  the  errors  of  others, 
on  the  ground  that  he  himself  sins  every  day, 
and  yet  strives  as  earnestly  to  abstain  from  sin 
as  if  he  never  overlooked  a  fault  in  any  one. 
Let  us  all  endeavor,  at  home,  abroad,  in  every 
situation  of  life,  to  be  implacable  to  ourselves, 
but  merciful  to  others,  even  to  those  who 
never  pardon  any  but  themselves. 

There  is  another  letter  to  the  same  Geminius, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  some  one  whom  Gemin¬ 
ius  had  praised  for  his  liberality  to  certain  per¬ 
sons.  “And  I  praise  him,  too,”  replies  Pliny, 

“  provided  he  has  not  been  liberal  to  these 
alone.  I  would  have  a  man  generous  to  his 
country,  his  neighbors,  his  kindred,  his  friends, 
and  most  of  all  Ids  poor  friends.  Not  like  some 
who  are  most  lavish  with  those  who  are  able 
to  give  most  to  them.” 

All  the  more,  perhaps,  because  the  place,  | 
time,  and  manner  of  his  death  are  uncertain, 
because  his  familiar  name  vanishes  without 
flourish  or  warning  from  the  records  in  which 
it  occupied  for  a  time  so  interesting  and  con¬ 
spicuous  a  place,  do  we  seem  to  feel  his  genial 
presence  beside  us  in  every  spot  with  which 
that  name  is  associated  ;  most  of  all  in  those 
w’hose  beauty,  by  intense  appreciation  and  af¬ 
fection,  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own.  As 
we  loiter  along  the  shores  of  Como,  we  always 
fancy  him  sitting  in  the  shade,  high  up  on 
some  wooded  hillside,  lost  for  the  time  being, 
to  all  outward  sights  and  sounds  in  his  beloved 
book,  while  airy  huntsmen  follow  their  prey 
along  the  sylvan  reaehes.  Or,  haply,  we  are 
threading  the  enchanted  solitude  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  pineta  upon  the  Ostian  shore  ;  and  as  we 
stoop  to  add  to  our  gathered  clusters  of  pale 
pink  heath  a  little  pale  blue  rosemary  “for  re¬ 
membrance”  of  hini,  we  hear  the  tapping  of 
an  elastic  footstep  upon  the  mossy  flag-stones 
of  the  path  behind  us,  and  an  outstretched 
hand  waves  gaily  and  invitingly  toward  a  glade 
in  the  dim  forest,  through  which  we  see  gleam, 
for  a  moment,  in  all  their  pristine  glory,  the 
sunny  colonnades  of  the  Laurentiue  villa. — 
Harriet  W.  Preston  in  the  June  Atlantic. 

Hay  Fever. 

This  malady  is  an  index  of  a  condition  of  the  system 
which  should  be  thoroughly  chan^red.  That  this  is 
possible  is  shown  by  many  letters  from  patients.  The 
following  is  an  example: 

From  Rev.  T.  J.  Taylor,  Warrenton,  N.  C.,  Oct.  21, 
1885 — “Some  time  in  August  I  ordered  a  Treatment  of 
Oxygen  for  my  aunt.  She  had  suffered  with  hay  fever 
regularly  every  vear  for  fifteen  years.  When  I  ordered 
the  Compound  Oxygen  her  annual  attack  of  hay  fever 
had  alroiidy  commenced,  and  as  you  did  not  promise 
relief  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  we  were 
not  very  bcpeful.  But  to  our  astonishment  and  joy  the 
Oxygen  relieved  her  at  once,  and  only  on  one  evening 
after  she  commenced  (ho  Treatment,  and  then  only  for 
a  few  hours,  did  she  have  any  considerable  trouble  with 
her  hay  (ever.  Though  she  really  had  hay  fever,  it  was 
so  slight  after  she  commenced  using  the  Oxygen,  that 
she  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
Compound  Oxygen  will  do  (or  hay  (over  in  general, 
but  t/iia  case  of  fifteen  years  standing  was  mastered 
by  it.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  in  any  way  you 
may  see  proper,  tor  the  good  of  hay  fever  victims. 
I  believe  it  will  cure  hay  (ever.  It  did  it  in  this  case  at 
any  rate.” 

brs.  Stabkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  street,  Phila.,  Pa., 
publish  a  monograiih  on  Hay  Fever  which  is  sent  free 
to  all  interested.  Numerous  cures  are  reported. 

The  best  cough  medicine  is  Plso  s  Cure  (or  Consump¬ 
tion.  Sold  everywhere.  25c. 


Sick-Headache, 

AND 

DYSPEPSIA. 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Cured  In  10 

to  go  Hays.  No  Pay  uniilCnrecU 
J.h.  STMrMZMM,lL  D.,Lsiisaoa.Ohlo> 
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I  I  INTEREST 

r/Olvk  I  seinl^nnU 

■ud  Pain  at  your  konse.  tattax^.cd 
nnaaios,  axta  loth  of  liiiiilnf  No  in. 
Tester  ever  bed  to  i»y  tsies.  costs  of  fom. 
ffnSS-  for  Interest,  or  toko  Inna. 

References  idl  srouM  you. 
rzlte  If  yon  hsve  money  to  loan.  Address 

.  &  B,  JOHIMTON  8ON4 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  CO. 

14tlt  8TREKT,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  IStli  STRBET, 

NKW  YORK. 

Graud  Central  Fanci  and  Dry  Goons  Establisiinent. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB 
THE  CELEBRATED 

Red  Star  Brand 


WONDEErUL  WEAEIN6 

Velveteen. 


NOTED  FOB  ITS  UNEQUALLED  COLOR  AND  FINISH. 
THIS  FAST  FILE  DRESS  AND  MANTLE  VELVETEEN 
WAS  AWARDED  THE  ONLY  GOLD  MEDALS  AT  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  VIENNA  IN  1873, 
P.VRIS  1878,  AND  NICE  1883. 

TO  PREVENT  IMITATIONS  A  BED  STAR  WILL  BE 
FOUND  STAMPED  ON  THE  BACK  OF  EVERY  SECOND 
YARD. 

THESE  GOODS  ARE  OF  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURE, 
24  INCHES  WID^,  AND  IN  39  DIFFERENT  COLORS. 

PKICE,  74c. 

SAMPLES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION,  AND  MAIL 
ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  OUT-DOOR 

GAMES, 

COMPRISING  LAWN-TENNIS,  CROQUET,  PITCH-A-RING, 
RING-TOSS,  BATTLEDORE,  ENCHANTMENT, 
LAWN-POOL,  ETC.,  ETC. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  GOODS  WILL 
RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE  NOW  BEADY,  AND 
WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT 
OF  TEN  CENTS. 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  GO. 


THE  SAFEST  FOOD  TN  SUMMER 

For  Young  or  Delicate  Children. 

A  Sure  Preventive  of 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

It  has  been  the  positive  means  of  saving  many  lives 
where  no  other  food  would  bo  retained.  Its  liasis  Is  Sugar 
OF  MILK,  the  most  Important  clement  of  mother’s  milk. 

It  contains  no  unchanged  starch  and  no  Cnne  Sugar,  and 
therefore  does  not  cause  sour  stomach.  Irritation,  or  irreg¬ 
ular  bowels. 

It  Is  the  .Host  Nourishing,  the  Most  Palatable, 

the  Most  Hcoiiontical,  01  all  Prepared  P’oods. 

Sold  by  Druggists— 25  cents,  60  cents,  and  $1.  Send  for 
pamphlet  giving  ImiKtrtant  medical  opinions  on  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  Infants  and  Invalids. 

WELLS,  mCHAllDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

|t|  Ann  I D  BYft  Why  win  you  sufTor  from  BIMous- 
•wP'  I  W  ■%  Bi  w  ness.  Constipation,  Sick  Headache, 
<  CURE  FOR  or  Dyspepsia,  when  you  ran  be 
Immediately  relieved  and  speedily 
PflNCTIPATinN  taking  a  few  doses  of 

buno  I  IlH  I  lUHf  TAKKAXrS  EFKEKVESCEXT 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 

SAIL  EVERY  SATURDAY  FROM 

NEW  YORK  for  GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

DEVONIA...June26,  Noon.  I  FURNESSIA. ..July  3,  61  A.  M. 
CIRCASSIA.. July  10,  1  P.  M.  |  ETHIOPIA... July  17,  6j  A.  M. 
Cabin  Passage,  84,'.  and  3.Y.Y.  Second  Class,  830,. 
JOINT  EXPUI-SS  SF.RVICE, 

NEW  YORK  to  LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWH. 

steamer  “AMERICA  ” . sails  Wednesday,  July  7. 

Steamer  “CITY  OF  ROME  “...sails  Wednesday,  July  31. 
And  every  alternate  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Saloon  Passage,  8a(^nd  upwards.  Second  Class,  838.- 
Steerai^  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  further  Information,  apply  to 

ESITDEESON  BBOTHEES,  Affents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  for 

PLATFORM  ECHOES 

sr  LIVING  TBUTnS  FOB  BEAD  AND  HEABT, 

,  .B?/  John  B,  Gough,  • 

Hit  kit  Mid  erownlofi  life  work,  brim  foil  of  thriUlnc  iBter- 
Mt.  humor  and  pathoc.  Bright,  pure,  end  good,  xuU  of 
*‘UughtereDd  teen.’*  it  •«U8  al  «i0At  <o  To  it  i«  added 
the  Life  end  Death  of  Mr.  Gough,  br  Rer.  LYMAN  AB¬ 
BOTT.  1000  Agenta  WeDtea,->He&  and  Women.  $100 
to  $800  a  month  made.  Q:^OUtane$  no  AMdranee  at  WO 
girt  Sxtra  Term*  and  PayFrtight*.  Write  for  circulara  Ig 
^  A.  O.  WOBTUINGTON  Jk  COh  Hartford.  Com. 


Why  will  you  sufTor  from  Bilious¬ 
ness,  Constipation,  Sick  Headache, 
or  Dyspepsia,  when  you  can  be 
Immediately  relieved  and  speedily 
cured  by  taking  a  Tew  doses  of 
TAKKAXT'S  EFKEKVESCEXT 
SKLT/EK  APEIUEXT. 

This  Invaluable  medicine,  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Is  put  up 
In  Ihe  form  of  a  powder,  producing 
when  dissolved  In  water  a  delight¬ 
ful  effervescent  draught  readily 
taken  by  every  one.  It  never  falls 
to  Stimulate  the  Liver,  reuulate 
THE  Bowels,  and  aid  Digestion. 
It  cures  SICK  HEADACHE,  allays 
Fever,  Is  useful  In  Piles  and  Rheu¬ 
matism,  and  prevents  or  corrects 
Sea  Sickness,  Nausea,  and  Vomit¬ 
ing.  Should  be  found  in  every 
household,  and  carried  by  every 
traveller.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where. 


Dr.  Dale’s  Great  Work  on  Baptism 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

4  Volumes,  Svo,  for  Five  Dollars,  net. 

Through  the  liberality  ot  the  Executors  ot  the  estate  ol 
the  late  Rev.  James  W.  DaIs,  D.D.,  the  stereotype  plates  of 
his  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on 

I^APTISM 

have  become  the  property  of  the 

PRESBVrEKI.UY  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 

and  It  Is  enabled  to  furnish  this  remarkable  work  at  the 
following  reduced  prices : 

Classic  Baptism,  ...  -  -  A-om  $3.50  to  $1.60  net 
Judaic  Baptism,  .....  from  $3.50  to  $1.50  net 
Johannic  Baptism,  ....  from  $4.00  to  $1.50  net 
Christie  and  Patristic  Baptism,  from  $5.00  to  $1.50  net 
Or,  $5  per  set,  net. 

JUST  ISSUED. 

THE  PREA(  HER  AND  HIS  LIVI.NIi ; 

OB 

THE  LAW  OF  CHRIST  TOUCHING  HIS  MINISTERS. 

By  Rev.  8.  C.  LOQAN,  0.0. 

16mo,  Paper.  44  Pages. 

Sold  at  the  rate  of  ten  pages  for  one  cent,  net 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Snpt., 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

OB 

WARS  &  DSUHHOND,  116  Hassan  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Million 

BOOKS  • 

RARE,  CURIOUS,  CURRENT.  STOCK. 

Almost  Given  Away  ! 

Libraries  Supplied  Cheaper  than  at  any  Book  Store  in  the  World. 

L.IBHAKIR«4  ami  BDUKh  BUCCIHT. 
MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

LE6GAT  BROTHERS, 

81  CHA.TIDERS  STREET, 

Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  NKW  YORK. 


CONSEIlVATlVli  IPESTMESTS. 

SAFETY  AND  PROFIT. 

SOUS  AS  ENGUSH  CONSOLS  OR  U.  S.  BONDS 

Address  Central  Illinois  Financial  Agency,  Jacksonville,  Hi. 


HIRES’  impkoved  ho(it  beer. 

Packages.  25  cents.  Makes  6  gallons  ot  a  de¬ 
licious,  sparkling,  and  wholesome  beverage.  Sold  by  all 
druggists,  or  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  ot  26  cents. 

C.  £.  HIRES,  48  N.  Delaware  Ave.,  Pblladelpbla,'Ps. 

If|kl%#PO^P  'Throngh  the 

Iw  Nr  I  Sonnd  and  Reliable 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  GO. 

LAWKiict.  an. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  S2S0,(^, 

Cartfblly  Selected  First  Mortgag*  Farm  Loans,  porftbto 
!■  N.  T.  UniivKllcd  fiieiilllot.  Abtolaio  sKimbotlOB. 
Tsn  XMtrs*  •xperieno*.  No  losstt.  Ksftr  to  Third  Mott 
B4ak,N.T.  Cftyi  National  Bank, Lawranca, 
bundrada  of  Inveatora.  8and  forpamphift  forms  and  ftdl 
Information.  Brnnafc  Oflieaa  In  If,  Y.  f'ltr,  Albaay  $ 
Pbll.  H.  Y.  OMea.  IM  B^waj.  C,  C.  Hlaa  B  San, 


WANTED — LADY  ‘"J  intelligent,  to  re. 

nitlllhtr  ■  preeent  in  her  own  locality  SB 

old  firm.  Reference,  reqiiired.  Permanent  portion 
and  good  lalary.  GAY  A  RRUS.,  14  Barclay  Sl/N.'^ 


y  FIRST  MORTGAGE 

^FARM  LOANS 

^  Win  OHIO  and  INDIANA.  This 
ia  the  best  Oorn  and  Wheat  region  in  U.  S. 
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MINISTEBUL  REUEF. 

Philadelphia,  June  17th,  1886. 

In  view  of  the  awakened  interest  in  the  Board 
of  Belief  so  general  throughout  the  Church,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  elders,  many  will  be  surprised  as 
well  as  pained  to  learn  that  there  is  not  one  cent 
In  the  treasury  to  pay  the  $8300  which  the  Board, 
at  its  meeting  to-day,  voted  to  our  sick  and  aged 
brethren  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Presby¬ 
teries.  And  there  will  be  needed  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  appropriations  next 
month !  In  the  Summer  months  contributions 
from  the  churches  always  come  in  slowly.  Our 
report  to  the  last  Assembly  refers  to  the  painful 
embarrassment  that  must  result  from  this  (as  was 
the  case  last  year),  unless  strenuous  efforts  are 
made  on  behalf  of  our  treasury ;  but  thus  far  the 
situation  is  even  worse  than  last  year,  as  we  were 
then  paying  only  three-fourths  of  what  the  Presby¬ 
teries  asked,  and  are  now  paying  the  appropria¬ 
tions  in  full!  The  “awakened  interest”  in  this 
sacred  work,  for  which  the  last  Assembly  rejoiced 
and  gave  thanks,  greatly  encourages  us ;  but  this 
interest  has  not  yet  had  time  to  crystallize  into 
practical  and  effective  methods  of  help.  More 
time  and  more  laborious  efforts  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
dividuals  are  required  for  this  than  most  persons 
Imagine.  Meanwhile,  what  can  we  do  but  make 
one  more  appeal  (I  hope  it  may  be  the  last)  to 
God’s  people  for  special  donations  on  behalf  of 
our  suffering  brethren,  to  whom  every  dollar  of 
these  slender  appropriations  is  a  necessity  ? 

Among  the  letters  awaiting  my  return  from  the 
General  Assembly  was  one  from  a  good  pastor  in 
the  West,  referring  to  an  aged  minister  who  lives 
near  him,  as  “one  of  the  first  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  wherever  the  way 
was  made  open  for  him — in  log-houses,  in  the 
woods,  or  in  country  schoolhouses.  He  came  here 
a  young  man,  with  a  lovely  Christian  wife,  from 
Ohio,  and  lived  in  a  log-house  on  a  Government 
homestead,  laboring  for  his  Master  year  by  year 
when  the  people  were  poor  and  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  only  able  to  supplement  the  missionary’s 
salary  to  reach  $300  or  $400  a  year.  He  struggled 
along  with  an  increasing  family,  with  sickness 
and  death  of  two  of  his  children,  and  still  held  up 
the  Standard  of  the  Cross,  though  all  things  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  against  him.” 

After  nearly  a  half  century  of  this  noble,  self- 
denying  work,  he  is  now,  my  correspondent  adds, 
“compelled  to  ask  for  help.  He  is  poor  and  old, 
and  his  family  are  needy.  He  is  living  in  the 
same  old  log-house  that  sheltered  him  forty  years 
ago — only  four  little  rooms,  and  too  cold  and  too 
uncomfortable  for  an  honored  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  house  is  scarcely  fit 
for  the  shelter  of  cattle !  His  place  is  mortgaged. 
The  crops  he  tried  to  raise  last  year  were  poor. 
His  wife  is  thin  and  worn  out  with  despondency 
and  debt,  and  looks  as  though  she  would  soon  die 
of  consumption.  His  two  youngest  daughters  arc 
in  wretched  health  and  require  the  care  of  a  doctor. 
His  eldest  daughter  has  been  an  invalid  for  five 
years  with  a  spinal  disease.” 

The  good  brother  who  writes  to  me  (himself  poor) 
has  felt  impelled  to  deny  himself  that  he  may 
lighten  somewhat  the  burdens  of  this  aged  minis¬ 
ter  and  his  sick  family  in  this  cold  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  log-house.  He  says:  “I  have  given  him 
money,  loaned  him  that  which  I  greatly  need,  and 
cannot  help  him  any  further.”  Surely  God’s  people 
who  are  living  among  the  many  comforts  of  their 
ceiled  houses  have  something  to  spare  for  such 
'blessed  men ! 

This  case  may  be  one  of  exceptional  hardship ; 
but  let  me  assure  your  ffeaders  there  are  very 
-many  suffering  and  aged  ministers  upon  our  roll 
who  have  worn  themselves  out  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  and  who,  with  their  dependent  fami¬ 
lies,  wili  wait  wearily  for  their  appropriations  this 
Summer,  unless  God’s  people  come  quicklj'  to 
their  aid. 

Dr.  Crosby  said  to  the  Assembly  at  Saratoga  in 
1883 :  “  There  is  a  filial  aspect  of  the  cause  of  re¬ 
lief  for  disabled  ministers  which  gives  it  a  peculiar 
Interest  to  the  Church.  It  is  largely  the  Churcli’s 
care  for  its  venerated  fathers;  and  the  first 
thought  which  arises  in  considering  the  case  is 
that  of  abundant  provision — to  which  the  facts, 
alas !  do  not  respond.” 

'This  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then.  Brethren, 
the  case  is  urgent.  Help  us  in  these  Summer 
months.  Do  at  once  what  the  heart  prompts ! 
The  danger  is  that  this  appeal  will  be  negk>cte<l 
by  most  of  those  who  read  it,  not  from  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  this  sacre<l  cause,  but  from  the  too  confi¬ 
dent  belief  that  enough  and  more  tlian  enough  to 
pay  these  Summer  appropriations  will  be  sent  us 
by  somebody  else ! 

William  C.  Cattell,  Cor.  Secretary. 

COLLEGE  RECORD. 

Hanover  College  has  conferred  the  honorary  <le- 
gree  of  Ph.D.  upon  Profs.  E.  L.  Curtis  of  McCor¬ 
mick  Theological  Seminary  and  Charles  R.  Barnes 
of  Pardee  University:  D.D.  upon  Revs.  A.  H.  Mo¬ 
ment  of  Brooklyn,  W.  J.  Trimble  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  and  J.  F.  Hutchison  of  Rushville,  Iiid. ; 
LL.D.  upon  William  Allen  Woods,  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  Indiana. 

The  fifty-first  Commencement  week  of  Ingham 
University  (Le  Roy,  N.  Y.)  began  with  a  baccalau¬ 
reate  sermon  on  Sunday  evening,  June  13th.  by  the 
Chancellor,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Totheioh.  The  grad¬ 
uating  class  (young  ladies)  numbered  eight.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  graduates  and  former  pupils 
have  organized  local  alumnae  associations  in  New 
York,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  The 
Chancellor  announced  on  Commencement  that  all 
but  about  $1000  of  the  necessary  amount  had  been 
secured  for  a  new  dormitory,  and  that  the  balance 
would  be  on  hand  at  an  early  day. 

Mabietta. — Sunday,  June  27,  at  3  P.  M.,  bacca¬ 
laureate  sermon  by  Rev.  D.  E.  Beach,  D.D. ;  eve¬ 
ning,  address  before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  June  28,  prize  declamations ;  in  the  evening, 
literary  societies.  June  29,  examination  for  ad¬ 
mission,  meeting  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Alumni, 
oration  and  poem  before  the  Alumni ;  evening,  ad¬ 
dress  by  Gen.  R.  D.  Mussey  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
June  30,  inauguration  of  President  Eaton,  gradua¬ 
tion  of  class.  President’s  reception  at  Psi  Gamma 
Hall.  Rooms  and  board  may  be  secured  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  addressing  Prof.  O.  H.  Mitchell,  stating 
time  of  arrival  and  stay. 

The  lovely  and  historic  village  of  Granville, 
Ohio,  is  the  seat  of  the  oldest  institution  for  higher 
female  education  in  the  West.  The  Granville  Fe¬ 
male  College  was  founded  in  1827,  has  sent  forth 
three  hundred  graduates,  and  has  had  over  four 
thousand  students  enjoying  its  educational  advan¬ 
tages.  Under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  D.  B. 
Hervey,  aided  by  experienced  and  competent 
teachers,  the  Institution  is  enjoying  prosperity 
and  enlarged  usefulness.  To-day  (June  18)  eight 
young  ladies  graduated.  Their  addresses  evinced 
scholarship,  thorough  training  in  elocution,  and 
deep  religious  convictions.  Old  students  are 
found  occupying  prominent  places  in  educational 
work,  heads  of  Christian  homes,  and  successful 
laborers  in  Home  and  Foreign  missionary  fields. 
In  1841  a  class  of  five  graduated,  and  they  are  all 
active  and  at  work  for  the  Master.  Mrs.  Chandler 
has  labored  forty  years  In  India;  Mrs.  Sturges 
forty  years  in  Micronesia ;  Mrs.  Baldwin  has  spent 
her  forty  years  in  the  Home  missionary  field,  and 
is  now  at  her  post  amid  the  sod-houses  an<l  dug- 
outs  of  Dakota  Territory;  Mrs.  Funk  is  in  Iowa, 
and  Mrs.  Wheeler  in  New  Hampshire,  heads  of 
Christian  households,  useful  servants  of  the  Lord 
Christ.  The  colony  (composed  of  a  few  families) 
that  emigrated  from  Granville,  Mass.,  in  1802, 
came  here  in  ox-wagons,  and  were  ten  weeks  on 


the  journey,  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  Christian  homes,  religious  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions;  and  to-day  their  posterity  arise  and 
call  them  blessed.  b.  w.  c. 

Brown  University  has  conferred  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  upon  the  Rev.  James  Ormsby  Murray,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  Stephen 
Osgood  Shepard  of  Albany. 

In  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Richmond,  Va., 
sixty-two  colored  men  are  studying  for  the  ministry. 

©nrtnitstientfif. 

PBRSOBTAli  AMD  VBWS  ITBM8. 

In  eleven  years  the  Friends  (Quakers)  have  dou¬ 
bled  their  numbers  in  the  West. 

The  grave-diggers  of  Philadelphia  have  organiz¬ 
ed  as  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  Carriage  Drivers’  Assembly  of  Knights  of 
Labor  in  Philadelphia  proposes  to  strike  against 
Sunday  funerals. 

An  honorary  degree  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Oli¬ 
ver  W’endell  Holmes  at  Cambridge,  England,  in 
the  presence  of  a  brilliant  assemblage. 

The  widow  and  daughter  of  Baj'ard  Taylor  have 
recently  returned  to  this  country,  and  will  reside 
in  Pennsylvania,  at  Kennett  Square. 

The  profits  of  New  England  trade  with  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  would  in  two  years  cover  the  entire 
expense  of  founding  that  mission. 

Ma.ster  "Workman  Powderly  has  deemetl  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  go  into  the  Bogey  business  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  members  of  his  secret  society. 

The  four  members  of  the  Typographical  Union 
who  were  arrested  for  boycotting  the  New  Haven 
Journal  and  Courier,  were  fined  $50  each. 

Two  members  of  the  Carpenters  Union  in  Chica¬ 
go  were  charged  with  visiting  a  new  building  and 
attempting  to  induce  the  carpenters  working  there 
to  quit  work.  The  J  ustice  fined  each  $200. 

The  annual  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  in  session  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has 
condemned  the  Knights  of  Laiwr  and  forbidden 
members  of  the  church  from  joining  them. 

The  Rev.  Kinloch  Nelson,  D.D.,  piofessor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  has  de¬ 
clined  the  bishopric  of  the  diocese  of  Easton  in 
Maryland. 

The  Conference  Committee  of  the  Iron  Manu¬ 
facturers  signed  the  scale  of  the  Amalgamated 
Convention  on  the  ICth,  and  this  assures  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  iron  mills  throughout  the  country 
without  stopping  through  labor  troubles. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  Frank  Wood  Dutton  and 
Miss  Florence  Gilbert,  second  daughter  of  Judge 
James  D.  Colt  of  the  Supreme  Court,  took  place 
June  17  at  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  population  of  Washington  is  now  set  down 
at  a  little  under  104,000.  The  increase  of  the 
colored  population  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  1890  the  colored  population  will 
equal  the  white. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  holds  that  a  tele¬ 
phone  company  is  a  common  carrier,  and  as  such 
Is  subject  to  all  regulations  which  the  law  imposes 
on  common  carriers.  It  cannot,  therefore,  refuse 
service  to  any  person. 

Under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  New  Orleans  World’s  Exposition  have 
been  sold.  The  vast  structure  known  as  the  Main 
Building,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  $500,000,  sold 
for  $9,050. 

Large  flocks  of  beautifully  plumaged  birds  have 
recently  appeared  in  Arizona,  where  they  have 
hitherto  been  unknown.  It  is  believed  they  mi¬ 
grated  from  Florida  after  the  freeze  there  last 
Winter. 

American  missionaries  first  suggested  a  wagon 
route  across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Whitman 
saved  to  us  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  and 
California.  What  does  not  science  and  commerce 
owe  to  American  missionaries  ? 

Dr.  Sunderland  says  President  Cleveland  is  a 
sincere,  practical  Christian,  but  not  a  sectarian — 
he  has  more  than  once  said  that  every  sect  of 
Christians  is  right  as  long  as  they  are  sincere  in 
their  religious  views,  since  they  all  worship  God, 
only  after  a  different  manner. 

Organized  labor:  it  is  reported  that  for  some 
time  past  a  number  of  prominent  Knights  of  Labor 
organizers  have  been  industriously  at  work  among 
the  servant  girls  of  St.  Louis,  that  a  local  assembly 
has  been  organize<l,  and  that  they  will  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  part  of  a  national 
district  assembly  to  be  composed  entirely  of  ser¬ 
vant  girls. 

California  papers  attach  a  good  deal  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  a  recent  discovery  of  feldspar  and  pegma¬ 
tite  in  San  Diego  county.  These  two  materials 
are  the  ingnnlients  of  fine  porcelain,  and  as'they 
have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  this  country  in 
8uital)le  quantity  and  quality  for  manufacturing 
purpose's,  it  is  thought  San  Diego  has  a  bonanza 
in  the  production  of  first  class  ceramics. 

Sleeping-cars  with  bathrooms  are  the  latest  im¬ 
provements,  says  the  Railway  .Age.  Some  of  these 
have  been  placed  on  the  Canaiiian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road, .and  tired  and  dusty  travellers  who  cross  the 
continent  will  be  able  for  fifty  cents  to  take  a  thor¬ 
ough  wash  at  any  time  during  the  journey.  These 
cars  also  have  buffets,  smoking-rooms,  and  all  the 
other  latest  sleeping-car  improvements  which  tend 
to  make  long  distance  journeys  comfortable  and 
enjoyable.  The  Canadian  Pacific  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  its  own  sleepers,  and  they  are  built  and  fur¬ 
nished  in  a  manner  regardles-s  of  expense. 

In  Racine,  Wis.,  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  a 
dynamite  bomb  was  hurled  at  the  carriage-way  to 
ex-Mayor  M.  M.  Secor’s  house.  The  bomb  explod- 
ed  with  a  report  that  startled  the  whole  city.  Mr. 
Secor  drove  over  the  fuse  that  exploded  the  bomb 
about  fifteen  minutes  previous  to  the  explosion. 
A  Bohemian  named  Jambor  was  severely  hurt,  ns 
he  was  traced  by  blood  from  his  wounds  for  over  a 
mile  and  a  half.  He  claims  that  he  was  passing 
Mr.  Secor’s  residence  at  the  time  of  the  explosion, 
on  his  way  to  a  train  on  the  Northwestern  Rail¬ 
road,  but  he  will  no  doubt  have  a  chance  to  explain 
why  he  did  not  call  for  help  when  so  severely  hurt, 
instead  of  running  away. 

Sixty-one  j-ears  ago,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Daniel  Webster 
gave  utterance  to  what  is  considered  in  popular 
estimation  the  most  brilliant  of  his  many  remark¬ 
able  orations,  and  now,  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
event,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century. 
New  Hampshire,  which  Ijoasts  him  as  first  among 
her  many  distinguishe<l  sons,  perpetuates  his  mem¬ 
ory  in  bronze  and  enduring  granite  taken  from  her 
everlasting  hills.  Massachusetts,  in  which  Com¬ 
monwealth  Webster  passeil  the  last  thirty-five 
years  of  his  career,  has  paid  fitting  honor  to  his 
great  name  and  fame,  and  among  other  monuments 
to  his  glory  placed  his  statue  on  Beacon  Hill,  in 
front  of  her  historic  State  House.  New  Hampshire 
had  nothing  that  could  be  compared  with  what 
her  sister  State  had  done  until  a  generous  citizen 
of  Boston,  but  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Benjamin  P.  Cheney,  came  forward  and  placed  in 
Capital  Park,  in  front  of  the  State  House  in  Con¬ 
cord,  a  statue  of  Webster  in  every  way  worthy  his 
grand  achievements.  The  donor  bears  the  name 
of  Gov.  Benjamin  Pierce,  who  was  an  honored 
soldier  of  the  Revolution  and  father  of  the  late 
President  Franklin  Pierce.  Having  amassed  a 
large  fortune,  Mr.  Cheney  conveyed  a  gift  of  a 
statue  of  Webster  to  his  native  State,  which  is 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  main  entrance 
to  the  Capitol,  occupying  a  commanding  eminence 
overlooking  the  enclosed  grounds  of  the  Capitol 
yard  and  the  leading  business  avenue.  The  pedes¬ 
tal  is  of  the  finest  Concord  granite,  is  eight  feet 
high,  and  weighs  2000  pounds.  The  height  of  the 
pedestal  and  statue  is  seventeen  and  one-eighth 
feet,  and  the  entire  cost  was  $12,000. 


Contentment  after  all  is  a  relative  thing,  since  he 
who  has  little  and  wants  loss.  Is  richer  than  he 
who  has  much  and  wants  more. 

On  Sunday,  June  13th,  the  Chinamen  in  this 
country  celebrated  the  3011th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  their  god  Kwan  Koon. 

The  crops  in  the  lowlands  in  the  vicinity  of  Com¬ 
stock,  N.  H.,  were  killed  by  a  heavy  frost  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  the  19th. 

Archibald  Forbes,  the  famous  English  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  Miss  Lulu  Meigs,  daughter  of  Gen. 
M.  C.  Meigs,  U.  S.  A.,  were  married  at  St.  John’s 
Episcopal  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Saturday. 

Edwin  Percy  Whipple,  the  well  known  critic,  es¬ 
sayist,  and  lecturer,  died  of  pneumonia  at  his 
home  in  Boston,  June  16th,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age. 

We  observe  that  the  Secretaries  of  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations,  holding  an  international 
conference  at  Harrisburg,  passed  a  resolution  that 
“  it  is  inadvisable  for  the  Associations  to  engage 
in  any  organized  efforts  for  moral  reform.”  It 
would  seem  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  in¬ 
duce  these  bodies  to  join  in  the  work  of  what  is 
known  as  the  White  Cross  Army,  whose  object  is 
“to  promote  personal  purity  among  young  men.” 
The  White  Cross  movement,  which  had  its  start  in 
England  we  believe,  proeeeils  on  the  theory  that 
men,  no  less  than  women,  are  re([uired  to  abstain 
from  sexual  Immorality,  and  that  what  is  sin  in 
the  one  is  sin  in  the  other.  Now  a  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  is  not  a  church.  What  then 
is  it  if  it  is  not  a  moral  reform  society,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  young  men  from  courses 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity  ?  asks  The 
Sun. 

President  Cleveland  has  accepted  the  honorary 
Presidency  of  the  American  Exhibition  in  London, 
to  be  held  from  May  2  to  Oct.  31,  1887.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Exhibition  are :  President — Elihu  B. 
Washburne  of  Chicago;  President  of  the  General 
Council— A.  T.  Goshorn  of  Cincinnati ;  Vice-Pros- 1 
idents — Henry  Sturgis  Russell  of  Boston,  Burnet 
Landreth  of  Philadelphia,  John  Robinson  Whit¬ 
ley  of  London  (England),  John  Gilmer  Speed  of 
New  York,  E.  A.  Buck  of  New  York,  N.  K.  Fair- 
bank  of  Chicago,  Albert  Bierstadt  of  New  York, 
Robert  W.  Furnas  of  Nebraska,  L.  M.  Dayton  of 
Cincinnati,  John  E.  Green  of  Louisville,  Thomas 
Cochran  of  Philadelphia,  George  M.  Pullman  of 
Chicago.  The  Director  in  the  United  States  is 
Burnet  Landreth  of  702  Chestnut  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  the  Secretarj’  is  John  Gilmer  Speed 
of  No.  32  Nassau  street.  New  York.  The  Exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  devoted  to  a  representation  of  the  arts, 
inventions,  manufactures,  products,  and  resources 
of  the  United  States.  The  expenses  will  be  defray¬ 
ed  by  the  exhibitors,  who  will  pay  charges  for 
space,  and  by  the  receipts  for  admission.  The 
managers  have  secured  as  the  site  for  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  twenty-two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  lying 
between  the  railway  stations  at  Earl’s  Court,  West 
Brompton,  and  West  Kensington ;  from  which 
grounds  the  railroads  will  connect  with  all  parts 
of  England.  The  main  Exhibition  building,  of 
iron  and  glass,  will  be  1900  feet  in  length  by  from 
120  to  210  feet  in  width.  Its  contents  will  be  so 
arranged  that  the  visitor  will  make  a  miniature 
tour  of  the  United  States.  Landing  in  New  York, 
he  will  be  confronted  by  a  model  of  Bartholdi’s 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  surrounded  by  the  exhibits 
of  the  Eastern  States.  He  will  then  journey  to¬ 
wards  the  Pacific,  inspecting  the  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  products  of  different  States  and  Territories, 
whose  scenery  and  railway  routes  will  be  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  paintings  and  maps.  A  separate,  hall  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  handicrafts  and 
labor-saving  machinery.  The  Grand  Gallery,  over 
400  feet  long,  will  be  occupied  for  an  American 
fancy  fair,  near  which  will  be  a  two-story  restau¬ 
rant  900  feet  long,  the  gorgeous  American  bar,  the 
State  pavilions,  kiosks,  etc.,  with  an  observatory 
200  feet  high,  equipped  with  elevators.  There  will 
also  be  a  Fine  Art  Gallery  and  Historical  Hall. 
There  are  to  bo  a  California  wine  shop,  a  Florida 
fruit  shop,  and  an  Indian  village.  Not  only  are 
the  manufactures,  the  farm  products  and  pictures 
to  have  their  places,  but  the  amusements  of  Amer¬ 
ica  are  to  be  illustrated.  There  is  to  bo  an  Ameri¬ 
can  theatre  with  its  negro  minstrel  troupe,  and 
there  are  to  be  base  ball  games  and  lacrosse,  trot¬ 
ting  matches,  cycling  tournaments,  and  even  roller 
skating.  A  Council  of  Welcome  has  already  been 
formed  in  England,  comprising  a  number  of  prom¬ 
inent  men,  such  as  Cardinal  Manning  and  the 
Dukes  of  Argyle,  Roxburghe,  Manchester,  North- 
umberlanil,  Wellington,  Sutherland,  and  Westmin¬ 
ster. 

Simplicity  in  Places* 

The  Secretary  of  State  received  a  cable  message 
from  Ylinister  Cox  at  Constantinople,  a  few  days 
since,  saying  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  xlesired  to 
send  a  wedding  present  to  Mr.s.  Clevidand,  anxl 
asking  that  it  be  received.  The  President,  while 
appreciating  the  motives  of  the  Sultan,  felt  that  its 
acceptance  would  be  in  violation  of  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  the  Constitution,  and  accordingly 
telegraphed  his  declination  of  the  proposed  com- 
plimxmt.  And  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  assures  us 
that  President  Cleveland’s  wedding  must  be  added 
to  the  list  of  historical  examples  of  great  simplici¬ 
ty  in  high  places.  It  is  impre.ssed  with  the  good 
example  just  set  at  Washington,  and  continues : 

A  great  deal  of  vulgar  striving  after  bigness  and 
effx'Ct  and  “  splurge,”  may  be  forgiven  to  a  nation 
of  50,000,000  whose  Chief  Magistrate  sends  out  this 
letter  of  invitation  to  his  wedding,  to  about  a  doz¬ 
en  people :  “  My  dear  Ylr. - :  I  am  to  be  married 

on  Wednesday  evening  at  7  o’clock,  at  the  White 
House,  to  Miss  Folsom.  It  will  he  a  very  quiet 
affair,  and  I  will  be  extremely  gratified  at  your  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  occasion.  Yours  sincerely,  Grover 
Cleveland.”  The  number  of  people  present  on 
Wednesday  is  to  be  under  twenty-five,  incliuling 
the  relatives  of  both  families ;  there  will  be  neither 
bridesmaids  nor  groomsman,  and  no  display  of 
dresses  or  presents,  no  public  reception,  an<l 
for  the  present,  on  account  of  public  business, 
no  wedding  journey.  The  ceremony  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  a  plain  Presbyterian  clergyman,  whose 
claim  to  do  so  consists  in  having  preachexl  to  the 
President’s  father  and  mother  thirty  years  ago. 
President  Cleveland  was  electexl  by  the  best  factors 
in  American  life  to  introduce  reforms  into  politics, 
and  though  these  reforms  were  almost  necessarily 
in  the  dlrx'ction  of  greater  simplicity  and  honesty, 
few  of  his  admirers  can  have  supposed  that  he 
would  carry  out  these  views  so  strikingly  in  his 
own  life.  Bj'  this  example  of  natural  human  feel¬ 
ing  and  modesty,  where  everything  must  have 
tempted  him  to  the  opposite,  he  has  placexl  not 
only  American  society,  but  also  a  much  wider  cir¬ 
cle,  under  an  obligation  to  him.  Those  who  re¬ 
gard  a  wedding  as  a  private  sacrament  rather  than 
an  occasion  for  a  public  circus,' can  now  point  to 
a''  eminent  prectnlent.  Perhaps  it  is  to  Miss  Fol¬ 
som  that  we  ought  to  be  chiefly  grateful,  if  we  knew 
all  the  facts. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  wife  sailed  for 
Europe  on  Saturday  morning,  by  the  Steamship 
Etruria  of  the  Cunard  line. 

The  News  says  city  bonds  are  not  taxed.  The 
rate  of  taxation  in  New  Y’ork  city  will  be  two  and 
one-half  per  cent,  this  year.  Hence,  the  interest 
the  city  pays  on  its  bon<fs  is  three  per  cent.,  plus 
the  rate  of  taxation  from  which  they  are  exempted 
— or  five  and  one-half  per  cent,  altogether.  The 
pay  is  certain,  because  there  is  nothing  surer  than 
tax  day,  unless  it  be  death  Itself.  Ergo,  city  bonds 
are  a  good  investment  in  these  times  of  organized 
lal)or. 

Gov.  Hill  has  signed  the  act  amending  the  law 
regarding  imprisonment  for  debt.  Hereafter  six 
months  is  to  be  the  limit  of  imprisonment  on 
arrests  in  civil  actions,  and  the  operation  of  the 
law  releases  within  five  days  all  prisoners  in  Lud¬ 
low  street  jail.  New  York  city,  and  elsewhere,  who 
have  been  incarcerated  beyond  six  months. 

President  Cleveland  has  approved  the  act  au¬ 
thorizing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Staten  Island  Sound  known  as  Arthur  Kill,  and  to 
establish  the  same  as  a  post  road. 

Mr.  Bergh  thinks  the  disease  called  hydrophobia 
is  the  product  of  fear  working  on  the  imagination. 


Samuel  J.  Tilden  has  contributed  $250  to  the 
fund  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  late 
Peter  Cooper.  The  fund  now  amounts  to  $23,000. 

The  Daily  Register  says  we  would  like  to  see 
the  whole  Bar  training  off  into  the  rural  districts. 

The  Columbia  Jurist  says  the  question  of  “  boy¬ 
cotting  ”  has  awakened  deep  interest  in  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  citizens  throughout  the  entire  coun¬ 
try;  and  the  unanimity  with  which  it  has  been 
condemned  by  everybody  except  the  Knights  and 
Unions,  is  unparallelled.  Judicial  opinion,  so  far 
as  there  have  been  decisions,  is  all  the  same  way. 
It  has  been  declared  illegal  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States ;  in  Connecticut  it  has  been  held  that 
to  threaten  a  boycott  even,  is  criminal  at  common 
law.  In  a  recent  case  Judge  Pickett  said  “The 
Court  is  further  of  opinion  that  all  confederacies 
whatsoever,  to  prejudice  a  third  party,  are  highly 
criminal  under  the  common  law  as  administered  in 
this  State.  The  Court  therefore  finds  that  the 
threat  to  ‘  boycott  ’  is  a  threat  to  do  an  illegal  act.” 

The  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railway 
Company  on  Saturday  paid  $40,000  to  the  city  as 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  tracks  on  Broadway. 

Not  having  funds  sufficient  to  pay  the  $21,000 
charged  by  Clarence  A.  Seward  for  assisting  Ros- 
coe  Conklin  in  the  Broadway  railroad  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  seeing  Mr.  Seward  was  anxious  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe,  Comptroller  Chapin  did  the 
best  ho  could  for  him,  and  paid  him  $15,000  on  ac¬ 
count. 

It  would  seem  on  a  cursory  reading  of  the 
amended  Cantor  bill,  that  what  was  intended  to 
make  impossible  Cable  roads  in  New  Y’ork  city,  has 
really  made  such  roads  lawful,  if  built  before  the 
Albany  Legislature  takes  further  action  in  the 
matter  of  regulating  traffic  in  our  streets. 

The  special  advocates  of  one-hour  in  twenty-four 
of  labor  and  no  piece-work  are  much  exercised 
over  the  question  of  pay-day.  They  find  it  a  seri¬ 
ous  grievance  that  thej'  are  debarred  from  shop¬ 
ping  Saturday  forenoon  in  preparation  for  the  Sat¬ 
urday  half-holiday  so  lustily  shouted  for  bj’  the 
Great  Dailies. 

The  Observer  says  Parnell  is  a  Presbyterian, 
but  the  Catholic  Mirror  more  correctly  asserts  that 
Parnell  is  nominally  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  practically  he  is  an  unbeliever. 

On  Sunday,  Assistant-Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter 
hold  the  annual  Trinity  ordination  in  St.  Thomas 
Church.  The  following  persons  were  ordained 
deacons:  John  W.  Chapman,  Richard  H.  Gesnor, 
Arthur  W.  Hess,  Joseph  J.  Cornish,  Francis  L.  H. 
Pott,  Joseph  Sherlock,  Charles  E.  Freeman,  Adolph 
M.  Lewlsh,  Isaac  Doornan,  George  N.  Mead,  John 
M.  Chew,  William  McGarvey,  Henry  P.  Dyer,  and 
Benjamin  Brewster.  Mr.  Pott  is  a  son  of  James 
Pott,  the  bookseller  of  Astor  Place.  He  will  leave 
New  York  in  a  short  time  to  engage  in  missionary 
work  in  China.  Mr.  Lewish  will  go  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  to  Japan.  The  following  persons  were  also 
ordained  priests :  Prescott  Evarts,  James  B.  Nies, 
Earnest  Voorhis,  Charles  S.  M.  Bxdden,  Floyd  E. 
West,  and  Allan  C.  Prescott.  Mr.  Evarts  is  a  son 
of  Senator  Evarts. 

The  “  Society  to  Befriend  W’orking  Girls  ”  has 
its  homo  at  356  West  33d  street,  and  is  thoroughly 
worthy  and  benevolent  in  its  aims.  Mrs.  Henry 
Ollesheimer,  Miss  Florence  Scholle,  and  well 
known  clergymen,  are  of  the  board  of  direction. 
Y’ early  dues  of  members,  $5. 

Gov.  Hill  has  vetoed  the  bill  passexl  by  the  Al¬ 
bany  Legislature  permitting  each  mugwump  in 
New  Y’ork  city  to  cast  fourteen  votes  for  himself 
for  the  office  of  alderman. 

'fho  advice  of  John  Adams  in  favor  of  making 
each  Fourth  of  July  the  liveliest  sort  of  a  holiday, 
has  found  a  patriotic  echo  in  the  breasts  of  the 
citizens  of  Harlem.  After  impromptu  celebrations 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  by  the  rising 
generation,  the  official  observance  of  the  glorious 
Fourth  will  begin  at  sunrl.se  by  the  booming  of 
minute  guns  at  Mount  Morris  Park.  Early  in  the 
forenoon  there  will  bo  a  parade  of  the  milllary, 
posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Knights 
Templar,  and  other  organizations,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  will  be  a  grand  procession  of  the 
children  from  all  the  schools  in  Harlem.  That 
time-honored  feature,  a  display  of  “Antixiues  and 
Horribles,”  will  bo  next  in  order,  for  which  the 
young  men  of  Harlem  have  been  making  great 
prejxarations.  W'hcn  the  several  processions  have 
marched  to  Mount  Morris  Park,  a  branil-new  Hag 
will  be  raised  on  the  now  flagst.aff  erected  in  the 
park  by  the  city,  and  then  “  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner”  will  be  sung  by  the  publie-.school  chil¬ 
dren.  An  oration  will  next  bo  delivered,  and  this 
will  be  followed  by  the  reading  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  At  three  P.  M.  a  dinner  will  bo 
given,  for  which  the  Committee  in  charge  have 
sent  invitations  to  the  Mayor,  the  heads  of  city 
departments,  and  other  well  known  citizens.  At 
sunset  a  national  salute  will  be  fired  at  Morning- 
side  Park,  wluxre  a  grainl  concert  will  then  bo 
given.  After  this  there  will  be  a  beautiful  display 
of  firew’orks,  under  the  personal  supeiwision  of 
James  Pain  of  London.  This  exhibition  will  cost 
more  money  than  the  whole  city  of  New  York 
ev»‘r  appropriated  for  fireworks  in  any  one  place. 
It  will  lust  until  a  late  hour,  and  the  Fourth  f5th] 
in  Harlem  will  go  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  F.  Behreinls,  pastor  of  the 
Central  Congnjgational  Church  in  Brooklyn,  has 
been  talking  of  Socialism  and  Christianity,  and 
the  Bond-street  publishers,  Baker  &  Taylor,  have 
Issued  in  a  very  attractive  volume  of  over  300 
pages  these  sayings.  Wo  give  a  specimen:  Mod¬ 
ern  Socialism  demands  the  immediate  and  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  of  the  powers  that  be,  the  right 
to  appropriate  the  fruits  of  modem  civilization, 
and  to  use  them  as  the  instruments  of  the  new  or¬ 
der.  Its  watchword  is  no  longer  toleration  nor 
reformation,  but  reconstruction,  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  by  the  seizure  of  political  power  in  behalf  of 
the^  industrial  classes.  Modem  Socialism  is  the 
doctrine  that  inasmuch  as  labor  constitutes  the 
only  source  of  value,  and  the  main  function  of  the 
State  is  the  creation  and  division  of  wealth,  gov¬ 
ernment  should  he  so  organized  as  to  secure  to  la¬ 
bor  all  the  products  of  its  industry,  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  prerequisite  to  such  reorganization  being  that 
all  lands  and  all  the  instruments  of  production 
and  of  distribution,  including  buildings,  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  machinery,  railways,  canals,  telegraphs, 
and  .ships,  shall  become  public  properly.  It  as¬ 
sumes  that  capital  is  the  result,  not  of  saving,  but 
of  spoliation,  a  species  of  theft  legalized  by  the 
present  forms  of  political  administration.  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  declartsl  to  be  only  the  tyranny  of  the 
plutocracy.  It  claims  that  the  true  function  of 
government  is  the  solution  of  the  economic  prob¬ 
lem,  to  secure  to  labor  all  the  products  of  Indus- 
tiy,  thus  preventing  paup«>rlsm  and  commercial 
crises,  the  inevitable  and  increasing  mischiefs  of 
the  dominant  competitive  system.  It  further  in¬ 
sists  that  land  and  the  instruments  of  production 
shall  at  once  become  common  property,  and  here¬ 
after  be  held  as  sueh ;  that  agriculture  and  manu¬ 
facturing  shall  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision 
of  governmental  Inspectors,  who  are  to  prevent 
over-production  and  waste ;  that  this  change  con¬ 
stitutes  a  definite  political  issue,  to  take  preced¬ 
ence  of  all  othxjrs ;  and  reminds  labor  that  in  this 
fight  all  other  cla.s8es  are  its  implacable  foes,  the 
Church  included.  The  hotbeds  of  Socialism  are 
Russia,  Germany,  and  France.  The  air  of  free¬ 
dom  seems  to  smite  Socialism  with  impotence. 
England  has  always  been  the  despair  of  the  So¬ 
cialists.  Marx’s  logic  demanded  that  the  English 
peasantry  and  factory  operatives  should  exhibit 
the  lowest  depths  of  misery ;  but  the  fact  is,  they 
are  better  housed,  clad,  and  fed,  than  their  breth¬ 
ren  on  the  Continent.  The  Englishman  cares  more 
for  liberty  than  he  does  for  equality,  and  in  the 
severe  conflict  for  liberty,  he  has  gradually  im¬ 
proved  his  condition.  But  the  danger  is  that 
somebody  else  may  apply  the  torch  where  the  ma¬ 


terials  are  more  inflammable;  and  when  your  A  careful,  thorough,  and  scientific  autopsy  was 
^  neighbor’s  house  is  on  fire,  your  own  is  seriously  ^  made  on  the  body  of  the  late  King  Louis  of  Bava- 
j  endangered,  especially  if  a  high  gale  is  sweeping  ria.  It  revealed  an  abnormal  structure  of  the 
over  the  city.  The  Socialistic  doctrines  have  '  skull  and  the  existence  of  a  degenerating  process 
found  entrance  upon  English  and  American  soil,  j  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  due  partly  to 
and  they  are  rapidly  becoming  the  staple  of  cheap  '  chronic  inflammation.  Dr.  Schleios  says  that 
;  platform  oratory,  and  the  accepted  maxims  of  a  |  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  raem- 
'  popular  creed.  j  branes  justifies  the  theory  of  Ludwig’s  Insanity, 

I  Mr.  John  A.  Shalley  of  Brooklyn  thinks  that  a  and  that  the  normal  condition  of  the  cerebellum, 
i  half-holiday  on  Wednesday  to  employ68  of  store-  j  explains  the  faculty  of  clear  judgment  possessed 
keepers  and  on  Saturday  to  mechanics  and  clerks,  '  by  the  King  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  other  re- 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  all,  as  Saturday  is  spects  his  mind  was  diseased.  For  years  the  King’s 
the  busiest  day  of  storekeepers  and  Wednesday  !  intellect  has  been  growing  more  and  more  unbal- 
the  dullest.  anced.  A  man  of  rare  gifts,  fascinating  every  one 

The  Gallaudet  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes  on  the  who  came  into  contact  with  him ;  moody,  morbid, 
Hudson  River,  three  miles  above  New  Hamburg,  '  and  at  times  suspicious  to  the  last  degree,  he  be- 
was  officially  opened  June  17th.  The  home  Is  sit-  j  came  a  recluse,  living  in  a  world  of  his  own.  He 
I  uated  on  a  farm  of  156  acres.  Here  aged  and  in-  j  would  go  to  Munich  at  night,  avoiding  the  gaze  of 
I  firm  mutes  and  those  needing  care  after  leaving  his  subjects,  and  in  the  darkened  opera-house, 
school,  will  be  cared  for.  Those  who  are  able  will '  where  he  could  not  bo  seen,  he  listened,  sole  alone, 
work  on  the  farm,  and  thus  contribute  to  their  to  the  singers  on  the  lighted  stage.  When  his 
own  support.  Ministers  visited  him  in  these  latter  days,  he  stood 

FROM  ABROAD.  behind  a  screen,  not  allowing  them  to  see  his  face. 

There  is  considerable  excitement  over  the  result  In  his  expenditures  he  was  so  reckless,  that  had 
I  of  the  election  which  has  just  taken  place  in  Nova  he  been  a  private  citizen  he  would  have  been  placed 
Scotia,  in  which  the  Government,  who  “went  to  |  under  guardianship,  as  unfit  to  administer  his  es- 
the  country  ”  on  the  platform  of  secession  from  i  tate.  The  absence  of  motive  precludes  the  possi- 
j  the  Dominion,  were  returned  by  an  overwhelming  '  bility  of  crime  in  connection  with  his  death.  When 
I  majority.  The  returns  show  that  the  secessionists  j  deposed  and  in  permanent  seclusion,  he  was  prac- 
havo  a  majority  of  twenty,  the  composition  of  the  j  tically  dead.  Otto  became  King,  but  being  of  un- 
Houso  now  standing:  Secessionists;  29;  Conserva-  sound  mind.  Prince  Luitpold’s  regency  is  contin- 
I  tives,  9.  Premier  Fielding  said :  “  Victory  in  Nova  ued.  This  Prince  has  only  limitetl  power.  His 
I  Scotia  means  something  more  than  the  triumph  of  highest  possible  ambition  was  reached  without  the 
the  Liberal  party.  It  means  that  our  province  is  !  death  of  Louis.  He  must  rule  constitutionally, 
deeply  dissatisfied  with  Canadian  confederation,  I  and  is  restrained  and  controlled  by  a  Parliament 
and  desires  the  cooperation  of  New  Brunswick  and  |  of  two  Houses  and  the  Ministry.  These  have  been 
Prince  Edwards  Island  in  a  movement  for  a  sep-  j  virtually  the  rulers  of  Bavaria  during  the  last 
aration  from  Canada,  and  the  formation  of  a  union  !  decade.  Among  the  documents  submitted  to  the 
of  the  maritime  provinces,  the  people  of  which  !  Diet  in  Munich  to  prove  the  insanity  of  the  late 
have  interests  in  common.”  The  popular  majority  |  King  Ludwig,  is  a  decree  of  the  dead  monarch  sen- 
for  secession  from  Canada  is  12,000  in  a  vote  of  fencing  all  the  Minlstera  to  death,  and  another 
60,000.  sentencing  a  number  of  the  Ministers  to  banish- 

For  every  dollar  England  spends  in  Foreign  Mis-  ment  to  America.  The  affidavits  of  thirty  persons 
sions,  she  gets  ten  dollara  in  trade.  have  also  been  submitted,  in  which  it  is  stated 

Princess  Louise,  eldest  daughterof  the  Prince  of  that  the  King  injured  them  by  throwing  at  them 
Wales,  is  engaged  to  Prince  Oscar,  son  of  Sweden’s  knives,  china,  and  glass.  There  is  also  a  docu- 
King.  ment  relating  to  a  proposal  of  the  King  to  form  a 

On  Thui-sday  last  Mr.  Gladstone  started  on  his  Cabinet  with  his  valet  as  president. 

Midlothian  campaign,  and  everywhere  he  was  met  The  “  heathen  Chinee”  is  becoming  a  terror  to 
by  enormous  crowds  and  an  exhibition  of  the  ut-  workingmen  in  Italy,  The  straw  plait  trade  is  be- 
most  enthusiasm.  At  Leicester  station  he  express-  ing  seriously  affected  by  his  Indomitable  industry 
e<l  regret  that  the  time  at  his  disposal  did  not  allow  jn  pushing  his  wares  into  every  market.  The  com- 
him  to  dwell  fully  upon  the  great  question  now  petition  of  the  Chinese  plaits  in  the  coarser  quali- 
before  the  country,  namely :  “  AVlll  you  give  Ire.  ties  is  almost  crushing,  and  to  a  very  considerable 
land  what  you  give  the  colonies  with  the  greatest  extent  now  supplies  the  markets  of  Europe  and 
advantage  power  to  manage,  not  imperial,  but  America,  to  the  nearly  total  exclusion  of  the  same 
Irish  affairs  ?”  and  added :  “  During  the  fifty-four  qualities  of  Italian  plaits  as  regards  foreign  con- 
years  of  my  public  life  I  have  not  seen  enthusiasm  sumption. 

anywhere  equal  to  that  which  has  been  shown  for  Mohammed  Ali  planted  millions  of  trees  in  the 
this  great  cause.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  now  desert  of  Egypt.  The  trees  grow  and  the  leaves 
upon  us  in  a  degree  never  before  equalled.  Not  gathered  moisture,  and  now  the  rainy  days  have 
only  the  British  race,  but  the  whole  of  civilized  increased  (some  statistics  say)  from  ten  to  fifteen 
mankind  has  testified  the  liveliest  interest.  If,  as  I  days.  Lot  every  Christian  be  a  loaf,  gathering  the 
have  every  reason  to  believe  it  will,  the  verdict  of  dew  of  heaven. 


the  country  shall  bo  favorable  to  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land,  there  will  be  nothing  less  than  a  thrill  of  joy 


The  Japanese  have  not  only  nearly  300  miles  of 
railroad  in  operation,  but  they  make  their  own 


throughout  the  civilized  world.  I  place  before  you  i  cars  at  Shinbaski,  and  the  building  of  the  line 
this  noble  object  of  human  sympathy  combined  |  from  Tsuruga  to  Ogaki  was  conducted  by  young 
with  justice,  and  commend  it  to  your  deep  and  !  Japanese  engineers,  whose  task  included  two  large 
deliberate  consideration,  for  you  have  never  had  j  bridges  and  a  tunnel  a  mile  long. 

an  issue  to  determine  more  charged  with  good  or  !  - - 

evil  to  the  future  advancemontof  the  great  empire.”  |  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Depression  of  Spirits 

Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  in  Music  Hall  in  Edln- j ®'^6illty,  In  their  various  forms;  also  as  a 
burgh,  reiterated  that  the  real  rival  policy  is  j  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit- 

coercion,  and  alluding  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  descrip- 1  ^  ”  evera,  the  Febbo-Phosphobatkd  Elixib  oi 
1  1  u.  .  1-  »  1  Calisay A  Babe,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co..  New 

tion  of  his  lordship  s  policy,  “twenty  years  of  coer- I  •  k.  „ii  .  ■  .  . .  ,  . 

,  „  .  \  .  ,  .X  York,  and  sold  by  al)  druggists,  is  the  best  tonlo;  and 

cion,  as  “one  of  the  most  deliberate  misstate-  for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  slckn^s.  it 
ments  on  record,”  ejaculated  “  Well,  I  hold  by  it;  has  no  equal.  ’ 

I  moan  to  hold  by  it ;  I  mean  to  repeat  it ;  I  mean  - ^  i  ■  - 

to  impress  it  upon  the  country,  and  I  mean  that  the  ’fflillllTrtl 

country  shall  fairly  have  the  means  of  coming  to  »WglUggg» 

an  issue  on  it,  and  to  know  whether  it  is  true  or 

false.”  The  following  was  his  peroration  :  “  Re-  ,  UonH^y,  June  21,  1886. 

fleet  each  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 


JHonei?  awg  I8ttgfnegg* 

New  York,  Monday,  June  21,  1886. 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 


God  ;  each  one  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  chamber,  lii  j  ^1.658,4;i0  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
the  sanctuary  of  his  heart,  his  soul,  what  it  is  in  At  $15,711,425  against  $62,540,500  at  the  same  time 
this  year  of  1886 — after  nearly  a  century  of  con-  ®”i'*’®^P<^*'*ling  date 

tinned  coercion,  becoming  weaker  and  wt'aker,  |  1^81.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 

more  and  more  odious  and  less  and  loss  effective  '  83,804,800;  the  specie  is  up  $08,900;  the  legal 
as  we  go  along,  repudiated  by  a  largo  majority  of  ^  increased  $2,035,900;  the  deposits 

the  Irish  members — what  it  is  to  propose  coercion  i  ®ttier  than  United  States  are  up  $4,185,400,  and 
as  an  alternative  to  local  government  in  Ireland.  circulation  is  increased  $9,300. 

Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 

craven  f»‘ars,  but  believe  that  by  acting  justly  you  Is  t?^''’®n  in  Hi®  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
will  act  strongly.  Justice  is  alwaj’s  strong,  join  j i'*'®  year  ago  for  con* 

us  in  our  effort  to  close  this  painful,  terrible,  awful  i  venlence  of  comparison : 

chapter  of  the  relations  bctw<>on  England  and  In*-  ^  Alton  and  Torre  Haute .  33  ***  3l'^***‘ 'm' 


land,  which  for  centuries  and  centuries  has  been  ^  fmerk^a.tmaw^ct  TelegVaph\':;: 
the  opprobrium  of  our  country  in  the  eyes  and  ;  Atchison,  fopeka  and  Santa  FA. 
jmigment  of  the  world.  Join  us  in  this  haiqiy,  yea  '  ct'imcron  Ooai 


t  .1,  I  Canada  Paclflc .  67| 

it  .shall  bo  done  more,  perhaps,  to  the  honor  of  Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  12j 

Great  Britain  than  even  the  happiness  of  Ireland.”  1  central  Pacific . .  isf 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  a  spet^ch  at  Birmingham,  |  chesai>oako and  Ohio  9j 


Irish,  who  are  unquenchably  ho.stilo  to  England,  Chicago  and  Alton.. 

i  1*1  1.  ..  ’  Chicago  and  North  w 

would  be  abject  surrender  to  dynamite.  Chicago  and  Northw 


in  inai  ciiy,  ne  states  mat  r-at,  t^urren,  dames  ;  Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburg .  11 

Cleary,  and  himself  emerged  from  a  tavern  on  '  si- Uouis  A  Fitwhurg  prol.  29 

T*  .  ,  ...  1  ...  1  ...  *  *.  .  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley*  Toledo  34 

Friday  night  and  committed  the  outrages  at  the  c.,  i.,  st.  L.  *  c .  9t 

Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  On  Saturday  they  i  ** 

collected  crowds  of  p<*ople  anti  harangued  them,  I  Cin.,  Wa.<>hlngton  *  Baltimore .  3 

charging  the  outrage  on  Protestants  and  Inciting  '  SmsoUdated  u^compTny?.^^^^  7* 

their  hearers  to  avenge  the  victims  of  the  riots  at  Delaware  *  Hudson  oanai .  IW 

„  „  ,  V  .  ,  ......  .  Delaware,  Lack.  *  Western .  132 


guilt.  Cleary  has  fled  the  city. 


Dubuque  *  Sioux  City . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va. ,  *  Georgia . 


EvausTlIle  *  Terre  Haute . 


Spain,  April  9,  1843.  Oreen  Bay  *  Winona . 

Hobart  Paslia,  Marshal  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  *  Denver  City. 


first  wife  Mary.  He  was  bom  April  1,  1822.  In  LakeShore . 

1836  hejoinod  the  Royal  Navy,  distinguishing  him-  !  NashViiie 

self  by  commanding  men-of-war’s  boats  against  ,  Albany  *  Chicago 

the  slave  trade  in  Brazil.  In  1863  he  was  appoint-  ^  Manhattan  Beach  .  ....  ..  ..... ...i 

ed  to  a  high  command  in  tlie  Ottoman  Navy.  In  | 


Memphis  and  Charleston . 


unlimited  orders  to  stop  the  Greek  blockade  run-  j  mIu  Lake^shireand  Weetern  .... 
ners.  For  this  ho  received  high  cla.ss  decorations  Mil.,  Lake  Shore  *  Western  pref. 

_  ifT.!  /-ki.!.  I  Minneapolis  *  St.  Louis . 


to  Constantinople  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  |  Sis^uH,  KhIism  *  Toxm:::: 
Pasha  and  created  a  full  admiral.  He  served  as  Mobile* Ohio . 

T,  fl,*,  n*,*.*.  Tr,  1  UC?  .  NaShVlIlC,  Chat.  *  St.  liOUlS.. 


New  York  Central .... 


Ailmiralty.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  war  he  ,  New  York,  Chicago  *  st.  i^uis 


“  Mushir  an<l  Marshal  of  the  Empire.  New  York,  Sus.  *  Western  pref. . 

After  much  he.sitatlon,  the  British  War  Office  .  Norfolk  *  western  pref  . 

has  decided  to  adopt  the  machine  gun  for  Ih®  ’“horn  Pacl^  pref. V.V.V..V’’. 
Army.  Three-barrelled  Nordenfeldts,  each  weigh- !  Ohio  southern  . 

! _ CO  n-t...*  don  Vkiillofo  in  nnn  minnfn  OhIO  *  Mississippi . 


rounds  a  minute,  is  being  experimented  with. 


of  English  enterprise  which  he  everywhere  met  Quicksilver . 

k  *n  QU  IckSll  VSr  prOf .  . . 


nam.  At  a  reception  given  at  the  baigon  Palace,  1  Koebester  *  Pittsburg. 


a  town  where  he  saw  French  faces  and  heard  the  st.  Louis  *  san  Francisco  pref..... 

,,  .  .  ,,  ,  ,  „  u  I  I  St.  Louis  *  San  Francisco  1st  pref., 


lately  been  exposed  to  a  severe  trial.  “  From  Port  '•  *  o™aha  i 


Southern  Paclflc... 


where  I  saw  her  flag  waving — at  Aden,  Colombo, 


Frenchmen.’ 


Union  Paclflc 


Wabash,  St.  L.  *  P.  pf.  receipts. 
Wells-Fargo  Express . 


a  race  of  degraded  cannibals,  now  they  number  600  _ 
churches. 
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